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DEDICATORY  LETTER 

My  DKAX  Jack  Kirkby. 

To  whom  can  I  dedicate  this  book  but  to  you 
wto  were^ot  only  the  best  friend  of  the  man  I  have 
wnttwnabout,  but  one  without  whom  the  book  coukl  not 
ajve  been  written  ?  .It  U  to  you  that  I  owe  practicaUy 
•fl  the  materiab  necessary  for  the  work :  it  was  to  you 

tnat  Frank  left  the  greater  part  of  his  diary,  such  as  it  was 
{•aa  I  hope  I  have  observed  your  instructions  properly 
"•regards  tiie  use  I  have  made  of  it);  it  was  you  who 

took  such  trouble  to  identify  tiie  places  he  passed  through  • 
Jjndit  was  you,  above  aU.  who  gave  me  so  keen  an  im* 
pressten  of  Frank  himself,  that  it  seems  to  me  I  must 
myself  have  somehow  known  him  intimately,  in  spite 
of  tiie  fact  tiiat  we  never  met.  ^ 

I  tiiink  I  should  say  tiiat  it  is  this  sense  of  intimacy, 
this  extraordinary  interior  accessibihty  (so  to  speak)  of 
Frank,  tiiat  made  him  (as  you  and  I  botii  tiiink)  about 
the  most  tovable  person  we  have  ever  known.  They 
were  very  extraordinary  changes  tiiat  passed  over  him. 
•♦K^T**"^"***  '  suppose  we  cannot  improve,  even 
with  aU  our  modem  p8ychok)gy,  upon  the  old  mystical 
n*mes  for  such  changes— Purgation,  Illumination  and 
Union)— but,  as  theok)gians  themselves  tell  us,  that 
mysterious  thing  which  CathoUcs  call  the  Grace  of  God 
does  not  obliterate,  but  rather  emphasises  and  trans- 
fignres  the  natural  characteristics  of  every  man  upon 
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lewt-that  made  him  ^  t^L!^  ~ot.prindpte.  at 
nected  with  hr^JZhu^TS^T^  "^^  «>»• 

«»»«  *nd  sweet  r«^^^  ^1*"**,  ?'  *«  common 
that  deptoble  ^TS^Sj  i^*  ^'^^  '^^  *««  *« 
travelling  compa^^?**"!  ^T^^^  "^^  ^  ^o 

J«  death.    l^TtJ^'^^TsLl^^r  '^  ^  *<> 
<ianng  and    puroose  *h«»,!^K    *      .       **' """'asonable 

veordifle^ntSTofSTw"*"'*^   **  "^^  *» 
<«ffetent  motives.  "*'  "^  ^*»  ^Pi«d  by  ve^. 

^^m^  ^"^TwTarf rf*  ^-*  «  public 
W«^r.  mther.  ^  ^^  !;*  !"  JV***  ^"^  to  read  his 
<fc«h-H„n.Vtom  ttS  ^^ni2M*!;T"cb  this  boS 

««od««mywinthiS^SS:'irr/^  "^^^^^y* 
bttt  I  think  I  Kke  that  S  of  fo^  (ST*^  ^?  ^' 
tWnk  him  simply  obstiMte  .L  2^*  ^^"  P*»P^  »»y 
**«»tiiiaqroftlMif^rt^?i'^*'«^°»^    Well.  I  Mke 

*«t  right  to  fonn  mine^r?  T     ,'  !»<»  '  ^ave  a  per- 

with  your  own.    ^rJTy^^^^t'h*' "T  "**°^' 
anyone  else.  ^  ^"  "**''  ^»«n  better  than 

f  1:7!"*  *®  **  G«rtie  Tnistcott  ••  ^, 
I  Jdn't  get  any  help  ftomher     I?i.iT  f'^^ested.  but 
wborban  person  I  hav^  e^     '  *^«^  ».«>e  most     ,. 
»f«»ing  whatever  new  7h^}^    She  could  teU  me  - 
^  what  you  J^IIr^i^tild  1^/!S:  '^ 

Ibaveb.iitooonjecturenTLr!i    **'**•    O' course, 
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I  «m, 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

Robert   Hugh    Benson. 

We  want  nn,  badlv     A™i  i        .^"  «n<l  deep  in  it. 

Witt  tolli:^.  "^  't^r'^'-  «««  l-ck  to  Hv. 
*~'   "-"be^tWdiiBXXlS:^-,  '•  «-t 
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PART    I 

CHAPTER  I 
(I) 

1  THINK  you're  behaving  like  an  absolute  idiot." 
said  Jack  Kirkby  indignantly. 
Frank  grinned  pleasantiy,  and  added  his  left  foot  to 
his  nght  one  in  the  broad  window-seat. 

These  two  young  men  were  sitting  in  one  of  the  most 

pleasant  places  in  all  the  world  in  which  to  sit   on   a 

summer  evening— in  a  ground-floor  room  looking  out 

upon  the  Great  Court  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

It  was  m  that  short  space  of  time,  between  six  and  seven, 

dunng  which  the  Great  Court  is  largely  deserted.    The 

athletes  and  the  dawdlers  have  not  yet  returned  from 

flew  and  river;    and  Fellows  and  other  persons,  young 

eiwugh  to  know  better,  who  thmk  that  a  summer  evening 

was  created  for  the  reading  of   books,  have    not    yet 

emerged  from  their  retreats.    A  white-aproned  cook  or 

two  moves  across  the  cobbled  spaces  with  trays  upon 

their  heads ;  a  tradesman's  boy  comes  out  of  the  comer 

entrance  from  the  hostel ;  a  cat  or  two  stretches  himself 

on  the  grass;  but,  for  the  rest,  the  court  Ues  in  br*>ad 
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sunshine;  the  shadows  slope  eastwards,  and  the  fitfuT 
splash  and  trickle  of  the  fountain  asserts  itself  clearly 
above  the  genUe  rumble  of  Trinity  Street. 

Within,  the  room  in  which  these  two  sat  was  much 
like  other  rooms  of  the  same  standing;  only,  in  this 
one  case  the  walls  were  paneUed  with  white-painted  deal. 
Three  doors  led  out  of  it— two  into  a  tiny  bedroom  and 
a  tinier  dining-room  respectively;  the  third  on  to  the 
passage  leading  to  the  lecture-rooms.  Frank  found  it 
very  convenient,  since  he  thus  was  enabled,  at  every  hour 
of  the  morning  when  the  lectures  broke  up,  to  have  the 
best  possible  excuse  for  conversing  with  his  friends 
through  the  window. 

^  .The  room  was  furnished  reaUy  weU.    Above  the  mantel- 
piece,  where  rested  an  array  of  smoking  materials  and.  a 
large    sUver   cigarette-box,    hung    an    ancestral-looking 
portrait,  m  a  dull  gilded  frame,  of  an  aged  man  with  a 
ruff  rour.d  his  neck,  purchased  for  one  guinea;    there 
was  a  sofa  and  a  set  of  chairs  upholstered  in  a  good 
damask ;    a   black  piano  by  Broadwood ;    a  large  oval 
gate-leg  toble ;  a  bureau ;  shelves  filled  with  very  indis- 
criminate    literature— law    books,    novels.    Badminton, 
magazmes  and  ancient  school  editions  of  the   classics- 
a  mahogany  glass-fronted  bookcase  packed  with  volumes 
of  asthetic  appearance-«reen-backed  poetry  books  with 
white  labels,  old  leather  tomes,  and  aU  the  rest  of  the 
specimens  usual  to  &  man  who  has  once  thought  himself 
hterary.    Then    there    were    engravings,    well    framed, 
round  the  walls ;  a  black  iron-work  lamp,  fitted  for  electric 
light,  hung  from  the  ceiling ;  there  were  a  couple  of  oak 
chests,  curiously  carved.    On  the  stained  floor  lay  three 
or  four  mellow  rugs,   and  the  window-boxes    outside 
blazed  with  geraniums.    The  dibris  of  tea  rested  on 
the  wmdow-seat  nearest  the  outer  door.\ 
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if!'*?*    ^^^'    *~'    ^°"^«   *»    *J^«   window-aeat 
m  a  white  silk  shirt,  unbuttoned  at  the  throat,  and  grey 
flannel  trousers,  and  one  white  shoe,  was  very  pleawnt 
to  look  upon.    His  hair  was  as  black  and  curly  as   a 
Neapohtan's;   he  had  a  smiling,  humorous  mouth,  and 
black  eyes  of  an  extraordinary  twinkling  alertness.    His 
clean-diaven  face,  brown  in  its  proper  complexion  as  well 
as  with  healthy  sunbuming  (he  had  played  very  vigorous 
lawn-tenms  for  the  last  two  months),  looked  like  a  boy's 
except  for  the  very  determined  mouth  and  the  short! 
straight  nose.    He  was  a  Uttie  below  middle  height- 
weU-kmt  and  actiye ;   and  though,  properly  speaking,  he 
was  not  exactly  handsome,  he  was  quite  exceptioniUy 
delightful  to  look  at)  ^  > 

Uack  Kirkby,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  a  yard  away,  and 
m  the  same  sort  of  costume— except  that  he  wore  both 
his  shoes  and  a  Third  Trinity  blazer-was  a  complete 
contrast  m  appearance.  The  other  had  something  of  a 
Southern  Europe  look ;  Jack  was  obviously  English- 
wholesome  red  cheeks,  fair  hair  and  a  smaU  mo^he 

resembling  spmi  silk.    He  was.  also,  closely  on  six  feet  in 
neight. 

He  was  anxious  just  noW,  and,  therefore,  looked  rather 
cross,  fingering  the  very  minute  hairs  of  his  moustache 
whenever  he  could  spare  the  time  from  smoking,  and 
tooking  determinedly  away  from  Frank  upon  the  floor. 
For  the  last  week  he  had  talked  over  this  affair,  ever  since 
the  amazing  announcement ;  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
fusion  that  once  more,  in  this  preposterous  scheme. 
Frank  really  meant  what  he  said. 

Frank  had  a  terrible  way  of  meaning  what  he  said- 
he  reflected  with  dismay.  There  was  the  affair  of  the 
br^  and  butter  three  years  ago,  before  either  of  them 
had  karat  manners.    This  had  consisted  in  the  fastening 
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ap  in  separate  brown-paper  parcels  innumerable  pieces 
of  bread  and  butter,  addressing  each  with  the  name 
of  the  Reverend  Junior  Dean  (who  had  annoyed  Frank 
in  some  way),  and  the  leaving  of  the  parcels  about  in 
every  comer  of  Cambridge,  in  hansom  cabs,  on  seats, 
on  shop-counters  and  on  the  pavements— with  the  result 
that  for  the  next  two  or  three  days  the  dean's  staircase 
was  crowded  with  messenger  boys  and  unemployables, 
anxious  to  return  apparently  lost  property. 

Then  there  had  been  the  matter  of  the  flagging  of  a 
fast  Northern  train  in  the  middle  of  the  fens  with  a  red 
pocket-handkerchief,  to  find  out  if  it  were  rtally  true 
that  the  train  would  stop,  followed  by  a  rapid  retreat  on 
bicycles  so  soon  as  it  had  been  ascertained  that  it  was 
true ;  the  Affair  of  the  German  Prince  travelling  incog- 
nito, into  which  the  Mayor  himself  had  been  drawn ;  and 
the  Affair  of  the  Nun  who  smoked  a  short  black  {npe  in 
the  Great  Court  shortly  before  midnight,  before  gathering 
up  her  skirts  and  vanishing  on  noiseless  india-rubber- 
shod  feet  round  the  kitchen  quarters  into  the  gloom  of 
Neville's  Court,  «s  the  horrified  porter  descended  from 
his  signal-box. 

Now  many  minds  could  have  conceived  these  thin^;?; 
•a  smaller  number  of  people  would  have  announced  their 
intention  of  doing  them ;  but  there  were  very  few  persons 
who  would  actually  cany  them  all  out  to  the  very  end ; 
in  fact.  Jack  reflected,  Frank  Guiseley  was  about  the 
only  man  of  his  acquaintance  who  could  possibly  have 
done  them.  And  he  had  done  them  all  on  his  own  sole 
responsibihty. 

He  had  remembered,  too,  during  the  past  week,  certain 
incidents  of  the  same  nature  at  Eton.  There  was  the 
master  who  had  rashly  inquired,  with  deep  sarcasm,  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  occasion  in  one  week  when  Frank 
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had  come  in  a  little  late  for  five-o'clock  school,  whether 
"  Guiseley  would  not  like  to  have  tea  before  pursuing  his 
studies."  Frank,  with  a  radiant  smile  of  gratitude,  and 
extraordinary  rapidity,  had  answered  that  he  would  like 
it  very  much  indeed,  and  had  vanished  through  the  still 
half-open  dooi:  before  another  word  could  be  uttered, 
returning  with  a  look  of  childlike  innocence  at  about 
five-and-twenty  minutes  to  six. 

"Please,  sir,"  he  had  said,  "I  thought  you  said  I 
might  go  ?  " 

"  And  have  you  had  tea  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly,  sir ;  at  Webber's." 

Now  all  this  kind  of  thmg  was  a  little  disconcerting 
to  remember  now.  Truly,  the  things  in  themselves  had 
been  admirably  conceived  and  faithfully  executed,  but 
they  seemed  to  show  that  Frank  was  the  kind  of  person 
who  really  carried  through  what  other  people  only  talked 
about— and  especiaUy  if  he  announced  beforehand  that 
he  intended  to  do  it. 

It  was  a  little  dismaying,  therefore,  for  his  friend  to 
reflect  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  famous  letter  from 
Lord  Talgarth— Frank's  father— six  days  previously, 
in  which  all  the  well-worn  phrases  occurred  as  to  "  darken- 
ing doors  "  and  "  roof "  and  "  disgrace  to  the  family." 
Frank  had  announced  that  he  proposed  to  take  his  father 
at  his  word,  sell  up  his  property  and  set  out  like  a  prince 
in  a  fairy-tale  to  make  his  fortune. 

Jack  had  argued  till  he  was  sick  of  it,  and  to  no  avail. 
Frank  had  a  parry  for  every  thrust.  Why  wouldn't  he 
wait  a  bit  until  the  governor  had  had  time  to  cool  down  ? 
Because  the  governor  must  learn,  sooner  or  later,  that 
words  really  meant  something,  and  that  he— Frank- 
was  not  going  to  stand  it  for  one  instant. 
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1"^  vr  .r  d^if  £- -- 

Fruik  reaected. 

Jack  tossed  him  his  case,  nn^^^  \u 

"  Merefidd  Court, 
"  near  Harrogate. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  yo»  ^  ^Zi.^^^  ^^f***^* 

go  your  own  my,  „d  to  become  .pilt  ft^  T*  ^ 
nxwe  to  do  with  von     Fr^^iT-        '^^  '  ""  b*™  ■» 

inarlL     aT^-        \*' P«»»-y»<f  education  ««i 
•«tltti»t.    And,  ance  i  do  not  wU,  to  be  naduty  l»d 
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upon  you  you  can  keep  the  remainder  of  your  aUowance 
op  to  July  and  the  furaituie  of  your  rooms.  But,  after 
tuat,  not  one  penny  shaU  you  have  from  me.  You  can 
go  to  your  priests  and  get  them  to  support  you. 

.rUl/Z'^'i^  *^"*^  *^**  y^  P«>'  "o*^**'  has  been 
spared  this  blow. 

Jack  made  a  smafl  murmurous  sound  as  be  finished 
Frank  chuckled  aloud. 

"Pitches  it  in  all  right,  doesn't  he?"  he  observed 
dispassionately. 

"  If  it  had  been  my  governor "  began  Jack  slowly. 

My  dcj  man,  it  isn't  your  governor;  it's  mine. 
And  I  m  dashed  if  there's  another  man  in  the  world  who'd 
wnte  such  a  letter  as  that  nowadays.  It's-it's  too  eariy. 
Victorian.  They'd  hardly  stand  it  at  the  Adelphi  I  I 
could  have  put  it  so  much  better  myself .  .  .  .  Poor  old 
governor  I " 

"  Have  you  answered  it  ?  " 

"I  .  .  .1  forget.  I  know  I  meant  to.  .  .  .  No,  I 
haven  t.  I  remember  now.  And  I  shan't  till  I'm  just 
off. 

"  Well,  I  shall,"  remarked  Jack. 

Frank  turned  a  swift  face  upon  him. 

"  If  you  do,"  he  said,  with  sudden  fierce  gravity,  "  I'll 
never  speak  to  you  agam.  I  mean  it.  It's  my  affair, 
and  I  shall  run  it  my  own  way." 

"But—"  . 

u  ^  "*^  **'    ^°'^ '  ^^®  "*®  y^^  ^®'<^  o*  honour—" 

"  Your  word  of  honour,  this  instant,  or  get  out  of  mv 
room  I "  07 

There  was  a  pause.    Then : 
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"AH  right,"  Mid  Jack. 

Then  then  feU  a  silence  once  more. 

(n) 

The  newi  began  to  be  rumoured  about   loon    aft-.r 
the  auction  that  Frank  held  of  his  effect.  .^  i      I 

«"^^;e^j-;r^--^«W^^^ 

S^  -l^.fcmale  relations  began  to  dnnUate^ 

me"  ^tlLllS:^'^"'  *  ^"^^^^y  ''  --<^- 
men.  Dealing  the  foUowi^  announcement,  back  and  front  : 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Hon.  Frank  Guisbley 

has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  on 

June  ym  (Saturday) 

at  half.past  ten  a.m.  precisely 

to  Rooms  1,  Letter  J,  Great  Court,  Trinity  College. 

he  win  positively  offer  for 

SALE  BY  AUCTION 

tke  Hon.  Frank  GuisOey,  including- 
tT^^  ^  B'padwood  (slightly  out  of  tune) ;'  a 
K^r„  smte  of  drawing-room  furniture  'up. 
hobto^m  damask,  the  sofa  only  slightly  stdn^ 
^t^;  oneoaktableandanotS;  l^T^ 
t^^L^^^  (imitation  wahiut,  and  noi  a 

S  S^  ^'?^'"^ '  *  "^^y  ilass-frTted 
book-case.  contammg  a  set  of  suggestive-kxAing 
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lSr*«i~!lf  *".  ^*  «*««•  ^^  white 
tobeb;  four  oriental  mtti;  »  portndt  of  a  «ntle. 

»«  (wtnrwted  .  perfectly  leSle  iLiSiri^ 
dtofagHToom  «rite  (odd  chin);    numemu.  1' 

«~^  of  ptace.  of  intereet  and  noWemen't 

[MOachnno  and  Mixed  Ameriean)  • 
a  cuclKXHJock  (without  cuckoo) ;   five  ^ng. 

!kS^  'S?^"  »^*»  *»*  «^*»>«»  (one  lot  s^. 
able  for  Charitable  Purpose.) ;  ««L  bool»^ 

VERY  cuwous  indeed-compriting  the  woaTm 
•chrfMtic  luminane^  a.  well  a.   many   other 

At  Half-past  Ten  a.ii.  Prbcisbly. 

All  ttend^  and  strangers,  cordially  invited. 
No  Rbsbrvb  Price. 

It  served  its  purpose  admirably,  for  bv  soon  afi»r  ♦•« 
o^  quite  a  considerable  ctmd'had  bK^ai^bL 

t^^h^^Jn'^n  *  ^'^  -eriousZ^ST^' 
tbeDean  that  the  sale  was  allowed  to  proceed.  But  it 
Foceeded.  with  the  distinct  understandi^^a  al^! 

S^'^fwJ^  *^*  »o  "otous  beZio^sJoSSte 
aUowed ;  that  the  sale  was  a  genuine  one.  and  that  Mr 

,^"«^^  caU  upon  the  Dean  with  fJrt^r  ^C^. 
tions  before  leaving  Cambridge.  expiana- 

The  scene  itself  was  most  impressive 

J^'c^LT^^  resembling  an  auctioneer's  box, 
ererted  on  the  hearth-jiig,  presided,  with  extraordinary^ 
grav^.  hammer  m  hand,  robed  in  a  bachelor'sT^ 
andhood.    Beneath  him  the  room  seethed  with  t^e^ 
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^1\^^J!^'  •»«»•»  «Mll«t  humour.  ^ 

£Sl?T^k!?^  to  Midn  that  ft«noan.  .bout 
hmdj-tiiiie,  to  tod  the  loom  completely  stripped,  tod 

Jack  looked  at  him. 
.  S!i"*f*^."°*^"«^  «*"tol  and  natural,  though  jutt 
about  him  was  obviouijty  deliberate 

haitliT"*  "f^  the  bare  floor  and  k)oked  in.  A 
henmock  wu  ilung  acrom  from  a  couple  of  pew.  and 
SZ:S  L'^  "^"^  beneathirA^STon^ 

"^^i"!!  "^  »  bath  completed  the  famitme. 
haveS?^""'     •^^•^-    "And  i.  that  an  .^ 

nr!'!f^^^'  ,^'"  ««tog  to  leave  the  clothes  I've  got 
onto  you.  and  you  can  fetch  the  hammock  when  I^^ 

"  When  do  you  start  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Guiseley  wiU  have  his  last  interview  and  obtain 
his  exe^  from  the  Dean  at  half-past  six  this  ev^m^ 
He  proposes  to  leave  Cambridge  in  the  early  houH 
to-morrow  morning."  ^ 

"  You  don't  mean  that  I  " 
"  Certainly  I  do." 
"  What  are  you  going  to  wear  ?  " 
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JJ»nk  extendad  two  iUnndM  !•«..  Mding  in  nUd 

J»ct  stood  agiin  in  lUence.  looking  at  him. 
How  much  money  did  yonr  lale  nuke  ?  " 
Thati    immaterial.    Beddes.    I    formt     Tiwi    u« 
JT'^,  «^t  i.  that  when  F^^d  J^^yJ^i  ^ 
have^n  p^^d.  eleven  .hiuSi  and  e^hJ^nce/' 

T  ^J**"  Po«n<J»  eleven  ahillinn  and  eifhti^  '• 
Jack  bunt  into  a  mirthless  lau^.      °  •^'^'P*^' 
•  Well,  come  along  to  lunch,"  he  said. 

It  seemed  to  Jack  that  hr  moved  in  a  dreaiy  kind  of 
2^*1  V^"^°  "  ^  ^°*  »»»«*  wiTpinkfrom 

SSte^  !„;^P',J*^"*   ^^-    ^""^«   trou.er.pocS 
b^  i«d  jingled  a  good  deal  a.  they  started-SThad 

*T   ♦^^^^  *"^  ^»°«^  considerably  less  as^ 
two  returned  to  tea  in  Je«»  Lane.    There,  on  the  Ubto 

t^^'^V^'^'  He  had  bought  some  to W 
*ad  two  or  three  other  thing,  that  aitemoon.  a^d^ 
totU  amounted  now  but  to  twelve  pounds  nk«teen 
•hillings  and  fourpence.  i^uaus,  mneteen 

"Call    it   thirteen   pounds."    said    Frank.    "There's 
many  a  poor  man^— "  •"cic» 

"  Don't  be  a  damned  fool  I  "  said  Jack 

^  Jack  thnut  a  cap  of  t«i  and  the  buttered  bun.  before 

.J^  t*o  wre  as  nearly  brothen  as  posaiHe,  in  everv- 
ttang  but  Hood.    Their  home,  lay  witto  tal  m^f 
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one  another  They  had  gone  to  a  private  school  together 
to  Eton,  and  to  Trinity.  They  had  ridden  tZh«^^ 
tohdajj.   d.ot.  dawdled,  bath«l.  skated,Td  .B    J^ 

^iheTSLn"""  T^^y  -»«•  taither,  to  o« 
another  than  were  Frank  and  Archie,  his  actual  eld^ 
broth^,  known  to  the  world  as  Viscount  KtrXu  iS 
d.d  not  particularly  approve  of  Archie ; «  thSt  htoa 
pompons  ass,  and  occasionally  said  so 

For  Frank  he  had  quite  an  ejttraordinanr  afiection 
tho^h  he  would  not  have  exp«ss«I  it  so,  .v«  to^"' 

Zl^u   n*  r^  "  ""^  '^  ""Jetton  of  nfte 
mdefinaWe  tand.    It  was  hnpossible    to    say  whri» 

rathei  well ;  he  played  Rugby  football  just  not  weU  enm^h 

brill  ttan  i^h^    ^' "' "' «"'  y^ »'  C«>"- 

wen  enough  to  make  a  brist^d  in.t^*  Z^  'Si 

TZ,''"".'':^'-  '»*««'««b«ithe?l^d.S 
at  Eton  and  had  read  Uw  at  Canibridge-tSLr«r 
vement  branch  of  study  which  for  thTX  «^   fij.' 

Xl^r  !r  "*;f^^'  •«--  "i^  ^™  STp,^ 

ciHar  bent  and  are  heartily  sick  of  classic  •  «nH  iJTl 
taken  a  Third  Class  and  L  d^t"Sy  ;r  t^o  W^ 
He  was  remarkably  average,  ttoefore;    Md  yS  ^' 

rk-s-aTatr?  s':^^*.':^^ j"t  r^^' 

-enuy  laMled  " charS""" ^J^,  "^^l^' 
^y  J^o^came  mto  contact  with  him  ,^t  tU  "sa^^Tn 

l<^k^°t7  ?  ^""'"'  ■""  '*«°  »  «»«*>«  shock  to 
/,^k  th^„:^  -hvays  supposed  that  Frank,  Z  htali? 
took  the  ordinao-  senable  English  vi«,  of  religioTli 
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be  a  professed  unbeUever  was  bad  fonn-4t  was  like 
being  a  Little  Englander  or  a  Radical ;  to  be  pious  was 
equaUy  bad  form—it  resembled  a  violent  devotion  to  the 
Umon  Jack.  No ;  reUgion  to  Jack  (and  he  had  always 
hitherto  supposed,  to  Frank)  was  a  department  of  life 
m  which  one  did  not  express  any  particular  views :  one 
did  not  say  one's  prayers ;  one  attended  chapel  at  the 
proper  tmies ;  if  one  was  musical,  one  occasionally  went 
to  King's  on  Sunday  afternoon ;  in  the  country  due  went 
to  church  on  Sunday  morning  as  one  went  to  the  stables 
m  the  afternoon,  and  that  was  about  all. 

Frank  had  been,  too,  so  extremely  secretive  about 
the  whole  thing.    He  had  marched  into  Jack's  rooms  in 
Jesus  Lane  one  morning  nearly  a  fortnight  ago. 
"  Come  to  mass  at  the  Catholic  Church,"  he  said 

"Why.  the "  began  Jack. 

"  I've  got  to  go.    I'm  a  Catholic." 
"What/" 

"  I  became  one  last  week." 

Jack  had  stared  at  him.  suddenly  convinced  that 
someone  was  mad.  When  he  had  verified  that  it  was 
really  a  fact;  that  Frank  had  placed  himself  under 
instruction  three  months  before,  and  had  made  his  con- 
fession—(his  confession !)— on  Friday,  and  had  been 
conditionally  baptized;  when  he  had  certified  himself 
of  all  these  things,  and  had  begun  to  find  coherent  Ian- 
guage  once  more,  he  had  demanded  why  Frank  had  done 
this. 

"  Because  it's  the  true  religion,"  said  Frank.  "  Are  you 
coming  to  mass  or  are  you  not  ?  " 

Jack  had  gone  then,  and  had  come  away  more  bewil- 
dered  than  ever  as  to  what  it  was  all  about.  He  had 
attempted  to  make  a  few  inquiries,  but  Frank  had  waved 
his  hands  at  him,  and  repeated  that  obviously  the  Cathohc 
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U^  '^  "™"*  *«  ">  JesM  Une  for  th.  S 

Of  course,  there  was  a  ii**i- 

{"d  the  ™,<fer)  piece  o7bX^  J      "^  *~''  ">«  1"« 
fnd  he  talked  a  ^  iSl^  ''.™  '^"»«  apologi.,, 
h.  had  „aUy  „„  ^o^'J:^  ^'-    "  *«n.ed  that' 
*o  do  after  he  had  wXd  ™^  «  'O  what  he  was  going 
-Pet-bag  early  ne![t"^oX     4'  iT"''^  ^''  "^ 
to  go  aloog  and  «e  what  bj„^  'Z   kT^  ^  "*<•■ 
■nade.  which  pleased  him  eS?™i      ■^''  "^  »  ^^ 
money  could  be  put  iitZ,^^^"'  "'*°  *Wch  his 
■^unng  tea,,  and'^he  '^L^"  t't  "■!'  '*'^«''  "«"' 
itUe  of  that  money  as^Se'        ^'''  *°  'P™"  « 
t^  one  pemiy  piei  fc,^^  ;, "  •  «» :  !»  would  not 
dalous  if  he-<,  public.S?t.v     T"''*  "*  ^^y  «an- 
.-oo-Idn't  keep'^b«ly^'  ^I  '^^  "  Ur'""y  ™» 
'»l»ur.    There    would    be    S    T  "  '"''  ^^    own 
apposed,  and  fruit-picldmr  S'T^  ■  P'**""'''    >» 

«b  would  just  go  alo4^3*^ThatT"  """  ™  '»™»- 
«««  were  always  cmmIw^^  ';P™«'-  *»«« 
worst  came  to  the  worsT^  SlieM"""!  '^  '  «  «<» 

^^Tont^r  *^  "^'^^*^."J^™^h^ 

.Je^i^s  trheTui?  ^^  '    ^f .  «  «  came  in 
obhged  if  his  letter  ^  I  '  !'^r''  "»'<•  be  most     . 
™te  for  them  when  ^wanted    '    ^'  "^  ^  "^ 
■'.  "  he  said,  it  came  in  tl^',  Z^"  ""  '^  "»"' 

-X^U^"tX^*^^-'H.h«..t 
-"-w^ter.     Perha^P'hTr^^'X'^ 
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Jo.  r^y  ^  „  g,  ,„  ^  ^^^^  .^  ^^ 
?^  "P"""!  Ins  eyes  wide. 

bI»Cr°'  """■     '^  I*""    *<•  you  thi,*  I  WM 

My  dear  man,"  said  Frank  "  i*  «««     •«  i. 
because  I  want  to  do  e«X' wto'^lT^  •'"''  '*■  "'' 

»o.^t:^::;i:t^':^j;^^<^it.  r„ 

to  find  out  things  for  myself"^  "Unmung.    In,  g<^ 
"  SIX  '""ril^Z""  "P"*^*"!  Jack. 

"Good  Lord  I"   he  said     "  w>i«    t 
of  it."  ^^y*  ^  n«ver  thought 

"What?" 

"  It's  your  old  grandmother  coming  out  " 

Frank  stared.  ^       ' 

"  Grandmother  ? '  • 

"  Yes— old  Mrs.  Kelly." 

Frank  laughed  suddenly  and  loudly. 

By  Geoige  !  "  he  said.  "  I  dareiv  it  is     om  r      ^ 
mamma  Kellv  1    Slw  w^e  ,  -;  ^"^"  "  "•    Old  Grand- 
a^euyi    She  was  a  gipsy-^  she  ^as.    I  believe 
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you've  hit  it.  Jack.    Let's  see-  «h- 
second  wife,  wasn't  she  ?  "      '  "*  ^"  wy  grandfather's 
Jack  nodded. 

Sl-wasagirl.travelW-^:ett^u:^!'  ^'  ^*-*- 
Frank  sat  smiling  geniaUy.  ^P*«°*»- 
That's  It."  he  said.    "Then  I'm  k«    ^ 
success  of  it."  °  ^™  "^und  to  make  a 

ABd  he  took  another  cigarette. 
jnil^^a^^^^^^tT-oJack:   he  had  deter, 
how  th«  ^„,ed  to  be  the^omeLt     ""^'^'  "^  ^^' 

AJad  Jenny  Lawiton."  he  said.    "  i  » 
thought  of  her  ? "  ^^       ^  suppose  you've 

A  curious  look  came  into  if^„u> 
gravity  and  tend^^J^^*  ^y^^  ^k  of  g«at 

^^  nothing  forlHsC^  thenT"^  ^  **»*-^ 
breast-pocket  a  letter  i7«^  ,  ^  *^«*^  o«t  of  his 
o^  to  Jack.  ""  *°  *°^^«J*'  »°d  tossed  it  gen^ 

"I'm  telling  her  in  that."  he  said     "  l'«      • 
»t   o-mght.  after  I've  seen  thTiW"     ^  "^ «°««  to  post 

Jack  glanced  down  al  it     ^  ""^^ 
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i-AUMTON. 

"The  Rectoiy. 

"Merefield.  Yorks." 


ran  the  inscription.    He  ^m™^  ^ 

and  sealed.  «e  turned  it  over;  it  was  fastened 
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I've  told  her  we  must  wait  a  w*  "  b^ia  i?     i   » 
that  I'll  xMn-;*^  »— •    •       ,  °"'    ^**^  Frank,  "  and 

xnat  1  u  wnte  again  m  a  few  weeks." 

Jack  was  sUent. 

"  And  you  think  it's  fair  on  her  ?  "  he  asked  dehberatelv 
Frank's  face  broke  up  into  humour.  ^^^^tely. 

thet^iV^^^'a^^aT^.^^^^^^    "^<^' *-«" 

''^'iX!^^^'""^'''    And  you.  Catholic!" 
«nH  T      ^f     ^  *  ^"^  J^^y'"  s°^ed  Frank.    "  Tennv 
|md^I  qmte  underst.  '  one  another,  thank  you  v^r^; 

"  But  is  it  quite  fair  ? " 

-L^Jf^'^'    '^*'^    ^"^-    ""Menly   roused 

know  tlat  aU's  fair-™der  certain  circunistano«  Pi 

t>^iT«  """°  «»'v«>tionalism.  We'raTi^tLi 
rotten.  I  teU  you ;  and  I'm  going  to  start  M,  TT 
J«uj.    Kindly  don't  talk  S"X^  ^  ^-  ^', 

ci^tt:^:^*"*"^-    ^  >»«>-««  end  o,  his 
mljZj°  "  *^  '^"  "^  ^    "It>  close  on 

(m) 
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Which  they  were  composed.    These  notes.  CTarint^  t« 

nArinH   irtSi  u       ***«>°"t  five  centuries-after  which 
course  known  as  the  Gi^tehSS^  gT^^  ^°5  **^ 

^d^^JS  w~^  "^^^  ^^'  "^^  shavenC 
S^l    'hf^^.   '""^^  ^  ^^  philosopher  anH 

ttTclbin^H^  *  "^^^^  «^  °^  ^«  afterwards  k 
the  Combination  Room,  smoked  one  cigarette  and  «tiJS 

So  ru^o"""^'^"^*''^"^*^^^^  Te^ 
and  to  run  over  his  notes  for  next  day  ''^'^^"y^. 

And  he  did  this,  with  the  usual  mild  variatinnc  «* 

ye^Of  the  other  third,  he  spent  part  in  S^tzSand 
d^  m  a  neat  grey  Norfolk  suit  ^th  knickS^' 

Jf  wl  1  "•*  ""?  *^^*^  ^<J^  o'  the  schS^ 
It  was*  v«y  solemn  thought  to  him  h  ^^ 
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JmS"',"^  "^^  *  P*'*««  it  w«  to  11«  in  the 
whiri  «>d  .to  o<  one  of  the  inteUectual  centres  of  EngtandlJ 

^Mk  Gnije^  wa.  to  Mt.  Mackintosh  .  veiy  great 
^at^Jfr^  "*"  to«bordinate  i-V^ 

^^)..»the^^'^^^'^J^ 
even  deferential  ever  since.    (He  always  toik  o8hfa  W 

Uve^S^I^^  "**^''.  *>»««"»>  Mr.  JfcSrintosh  would 
W  r^  '^"^  *"  "  ""'  P»rt  of  the  UnivenityidS 

„ ,  ^"*«o  rooi  f).    But,  then,  he  had  never  been 

rX^ '?  «.y  very  grave  or  disgra^T^f 

«ie  Fellows.  FinaUy,  he  came  of  a  very  distinmiAed 
S^'stTlff  ""'^'"''  ""^  theTeeZfS:^ 
«Ur  ^fof*^^"^*  »'-^'  «-  ye^.  ago. 

^T^Tnifh^r^-an^rsa^rtci 

before  ^"'^co^n^i^tt^r-vr !"  ""'^  -"■»• 

^    importance).    Then   he  said  it ;   and  Frank  walked 
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"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Guiselev  v- .      i 

<Jown.    I  understood  ft«m^    *u. '  '  "■'    P*«^  «* 

;;  Please,"  «ad  Frank. 
book^i4*tl.^„^«S"^.  drawing  the  ,^, 

^Ve^.^^^^^^-^^^^^^ 

F«^^.-    — ^^  in-cHMng 

No,    said  Frank.  * 

"«Sn'  ■  :  ■  ^°  iMOm,  perhaps  ? " 

"Indeedl.  ..   Yes.  ...    And  .nj 

siKcaafol  ? "  ^^  •  •  .  and    you   mn 

Mr.  Mackintosh  smiled  arain     r^rfoi^i     .^. 

xmrd  ClaM  mieht  hav«  h»^  k-**      f       ^^'^  *"**  » 
yo»r  tutor  h.5  Sd  aS11«V5^-'****™'-    ^"t  no  doubt 

ao 
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"  Y«i,  I  think  so." 

"  Well,  then,  a  little  more  aoDlicatinn  a«j 
«»y  perMpe  nuke  up  for  iLt^    r  ^  "°*^  "^ 
80tothelLTi„"SctbirJ'^*-    ^~PP<»«y««^ 

^^iT'S.w  ^.Pf^^^y  a  moment. 
««  «.  '      ;  Mackintoeh."  he  said  suddenly  •  "  I'm  «>,«- 
on  the  roads.    I  mean  i*   «.«•*      »^««uy ,     i  m  go^g 

disowned^   I'm  S^Z  .'^'^^-    ^^  ''^"^«'« 
own  living."  ^^^  ^""^  to-morrow  to  make  my 

There  was  dead  silence  for  an  instant    tk- n.    .  * 
was  stricken,  as  though  by  honS?    Y^*^   ^'  ^ 
had  not  in  the  least  Seen  it  L  ^^^  ^«^  ~^  he 

with'^m;  atu?  r?."''2j  r-,  "  "~"  <^°'*  "^^ 
'•  v»r.  i^  ""  P^wfy  determined." 

Yoar  father  ...  Lord  Telgarth  .  T^ro^ 

^Xy^r^  •     •  th.   coUeg.    .uthoritir^:  ;.• 

Wort,  of  tlm  »rtb«r,t  ten  Mr.  Meckiatod.'.  m«.lh. 
««p.i,<»-v,',!4^ir  •-»»••  Cethnyc.     I 

Ws  chair.  manner}— threw  himsdf  back  in 

"Mr.  Guisdey.  kindly  teU  me  aU  about  it     I  had  b«* 
heard  one  word— not  one  word."  i  aad  not 

^'as  he  rMtioS^^^h^ -r^^^^^ 
within  hi^Tnd  1 1^  T"*',  **''  '^th^.  !«»  retired 
It  was  aU  said  exactly  as  he  knew  it  would  be.    Mr 
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took  off  Ms  gluM  and  wiped  them.  Iooldiir.«ll  wi«! 

more  he  «nm«ed  up.  whei  iTS^' «J2r  ^ 
"hW  by  .  ,o.et  little  awoinption  that  FiMk™  ^Jta. 
wwut  at  le.,1  a  week.    He  even  called  him  "  .^  di 
..  ?*"'"  ™y  ""«=''•"  ««d  Frank. 

J^^^ne^m-t  u^rColTrnZHvZ^ 

Frank  stood  up. 

"Thanks,  veiy  much.  Mr.  Mackintosh.    I'll  I'li 

certainly  remember  what  you've  said  "  ^"  •  •  •  JU 

?J*~^  "P  ^  *«*»' as  if  mechanically 
Then  you  can  liave  that  for  the  present."  smiled  the 
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j^»n.  polnttat  at  it.     "I  can  writ.  3 

Frank  pat  it  down  quickly. 
"  Oh,  certainly  I "  he  lakL 
••  WeU  good-night,  Mr.  Gui«dey I  .  .  .  i  can't 

«lJ^!i^      ^  "~*  *°  *  P««*««  opposite,  found  a 
fae^  door  open  and  rushed  in.    The  J2^™  empty 

^tr^.T:*l*^'  ^**°^  *°^  ^<=»«^  down.  peeS 
over  the  81U  at  the  opening  on  the  other  side  of  ihe^ 

J«»ding  to  Mr.  Mackintosh's  staircase. 

set^ZJT'^K  '^^^  ^**"*^y-  E^  "  »»• 

«ettM  Wmsdf  on  the  window  seat  a  black  figure,  with 

gown  biJlooning  behind,  hurried  out  and  whidcS  through 
the  archway  leading  toward,  the  street.  He  gave  Z 
tw«^  se^nds.  and  then  ran  out  himself.  and*wentT 

J^  /^^:'^y  "P  *^  ^«  ^  ^^^  Wm  once 
mwe.  and,  foUowmg  cautiously  on  tiptoe,  with  a  handker- 
chief  up  to  his  face,  was  in  time  to  behold  Mr.  Mackintosh 

^SdS^^tr^t  *"•  "**"'  *"''^'''  ^~  ^»  *^^^  -' 

«!^v  ^^      ?  f^  ^  ***"'*  *«  *"•  to  breakfast 
with  him  after  all  1 "  *«"«» 

(IV) 

It  was  alittle  after  four  o'ck)ck  on  the  following  morning 
that  a  pohcman.  pacmg  with  slow,  flat  feet  along  the  IkUe 
lane  that  leads  fmm  Trinity  HaU  to  Trinity^l^ 
yawmng  as  he  went,  and  entirely  unconscious  o*  WS 
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th?J^!il*  •?^'  ""^^^y  to«ed  on  to  the  ttflw 
that  top  the  gite  that  guards  the  hostel,  a  soedes  T^ 

<i,^„i  ^■•..  ^^  followed  «  tileiKe. 

SSetltSj"  "^  """^  «o  revolve  »  rtlS 
^^ '^  •f*r' »««">n<l  .tood  Mian?  ' 

<iropp«i  dw  ofT'  ^  rjT^  »<>v«n«nt,  he  lad 
•""•toto  the  p^v«lr*  «<1  come  down  on  feet  «.d 

"^?    0rperhff«l7r-„„;^^'"-"»«»'~»'y 


About  six  o'clock  fa  the  monunc  Ik*  Vi,n»,  .     ,. 
snddenty  in  hi.  b«iroom  in  JewSi  ^       ** 


I 
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over  and  triurl  ♦T-TZ  i  .    '  ^'^  pwperly  turned 

«w»»aii»,  too,«orhifq»eche«.    He  «ot  out  o«  h«l  .n^ 

^^  ColkW  glided  with  .anshin..  determined  iZ 

Wxn  yon  go  to  btthe  before  brealiAut  et  f  ^hrirf~ 
y«^*«.lly  j«t  o.  „  few  doth-rp^fc^  ^^ 
-«en .«  you  do  »  at  other  tiii,e»-«;™;,  ™y^  "^ 

•tZr  AnJTlTJ!^'^''"'"™  *•  oatlotli-covered 
W^b«e.th  rt,  «rf  took  it  up.  It  WM  .  note  addrZd 
1  ^^  l"^*.  tandwriang;  end  tl»re,^S^ 
L^;^.'"~^«"»»^!  ««i  hi.  be^rt  tu3 

mre  is  an  the  diflereace  in  the  worM  between  knowin, 
«  has  happened.    Jack  knew-«t  least    with^  w. 

jth'-LST'^^rit-r-p.^^rs  ST"^ 

Mtea  hour  mth  Frank  before  the  final  severancT^ 

Vet  th«»  wa,  «,mething  in  him-the  ^r^X     • 
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had  uiged  him  to  tehearse  little  soeechM  in  k-^  •    * 

how  veor  d«p,y  a.?2S  Lt^^  to  J^lr'ilS' 
to  Frank— until  h«  fcu  »,;»  """^nacauy  ne  was  attached 

it  ran  as  follows : 

"Dear  Jack, 

M  1-  X  ",'*'*  "°  S*^'  and  I'm  off  earlvi  Thaf  --. 
Mackintosh  went  anH  ««-«»^         *"  wu  eariy »     ijiat  ass 

him  I  ^kS  r  r^  ^'^  "y  P^PJe  <Ji^tly  I  left 
™n-  1  tracked  hmi  down.  And  there'll  h*.  ♦hi  V  -t 
to  pay  unless  I  clear  o«f  q«  t  "^®'«"  '>e  the  devil 
Sony         ^^^^o«t-    So  I  can't  come  to  breakfast. 

"  Yours, 
"F.G. 

•  scandal  fo.  Trinity  CoUmT  S^/    -^T  "  "  ""*• 
to.    Thafll  slop  hta^iatT'T^'  "  "•  ?^  » 

.to  re««e  my  s«l£.r;  ^rter     H^^   k1^'  "^ 
it  by  now."  "•'■»  porter.    He  s  probably  got      • 

-»l»..o  see'tl^^Vje-^Jf  «  sc.ndaU«<l  bed- 

"  -^"h.^^"'  "^ ' "  «^'»"'*«'J  tlx  old  woman 
nw>  he  most  come  out  of  it  I "  panted  J«4. 
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"  —That  is,  if  Vs  out  o'  bed." 

"Then  he  can  stop  in  it.  if  he  isn't.  .  .  .  I  teU  yo  ^ " 

hJ^^  TV^  "«^-  ^^  ^"^^  the  old  uX  ^r-nlv 
by  the  shoulders,  and  placed  her  in  the  dooiW  oTttI 
audience  room ;  then  he  was  up  the  inner^^Llh^ 
Zf^i  T^  '^  sitting-room,  and  was  ta^at^ 
'^m^t^'^^^^a^^.r^'  ^'  splasS^e:LS^ 
bul^""'"'  ^-^^»>y'  !'«»  sorry  to  disturb  yon. 
"  Don't  come  in  I  "  cried  an  agitated  voice  with  a  «. 

a  ^k'" A  ti;^''  f?*^  **"  '^^  «"1  oi»«d  u»  door 
a  crack.    A  cty  of  dismay  answered  his  move  follow.^ 

by  a  t,e,„endom  commotioo  and  swishmg  T^^icT^ 

I  m  commg  m,  sir."  said  Jack,  st^gdi™  between 

T^  f  ""*""•    "  "«  obvious  toTuHTw^ 

pusS'.ri^r'rd.r^w^ria'"  "^^  "^  ^"^ 

It  WB  M  lie  liad  thought.    Hb  unwiUine  host  h»ri 

chmbed  back  into  bed  as  hitily  as  nossihTlli^  iZr 

dothes,  wadly  di»rder«..  were'gaZ^i^Stt^- 

tiit^i  S  J"  l^-  l*"^  very  odd  «.d  eS' 
without  his  passes,  regarded  him  with  the  kwk  olo« 
who  s«s  sacrilege  done.  A  long  flannel  ^gZ^  u" 
on  the  gromd  between  the  steaming  bath  ^^^ 

;?ur::^'"'« '•-•'»•"'"  «"*-.^^: 

;;  M»y  I  ask  wha^t  is  the  meaning  of  this  disgracefut— ." 

Fmsc^r  sir."  said  Jack  bri^; "  butS^^, 

bolted.    1  ve  jr-t  found  this  note."    It  didn^^  to 

him.  as  he  handed  the  note  to  a  bare  arm.^;rpSd 


.  r^  fixed  on  the  sS?'n^  T"^"*^  ^*^  ^'*«k' 
^  bodies  and  used^r^^tl^^ScetS^*^  T  "^ 
how  that  had  never  occ^H  ,  °*^'  P^opIe.  Some- 
imagined  them  except  irsSh  h,  ^  ^,  ^  ^^  ^^«' 
linen.  His  discove^  12!?  ?'  ^^^  '^^*^*«  *»<>  white 
more  human.  somlhTw  ""  ""^^  ^-  Mackintosh 

hoSi^^^rci!^  ri^r :  r r  ^  ^"- 

attainable,  with  an  arm  of  whi^'n  .        ^^*^  ''*'«  "»■ 
appeared.    He  swaUowed  ^^'^^^^^^^ 

seemed  to  taste  something^],  ^'k^'  "'k*^^'  ^^ 
was.  ^  ^^^  ms  hps,  as  his  manner 

"  This  is  terrible  !  "  said  the  Dean     "  xj  ^ 
idea "  "®  ^^a"-       Had  you  any 

But  I  had  no  ijea— " 
"  Youdid  telegraph,  didn't  you.  ar  ?  " 

ItwL^rrt:!^    ^«'    «»  lord  T.te«h. 

«»».^mat^trtiiis>*''  •"•*»<>-<«  h.., 

Mr.  Mackintosh  conadend  a  ™„_    . 
■°^  «  inpati«,t  mo^^.  *  '~°*»'  "  '»»•    J«ck 

"  But.  good  CrrrJ^""""^  »'  d'^tion. 

Or!*^lp,'jrw:I^.^-  ^»»"r«d««d. 

te'n^"aw1^;jS-""  "»"*•    ^'>  ■»  good.    «.-« 
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JJ^'^  *^  """^^  w^"«  ***  *^  *^°"«'"  *aid  the  Dean  with 
Sudeten  energy     "  I  forbid  you  to  take  any  other  stei«, 

Mr.  Kirkby.    I  am  responsible " 

-       "But ." 

prol)^  ?"^*  "''*  "*^'  *  ''*"*^-  •••  What  else  did  you 

••Why-fifty  things.    Motor-cars;  police " 

Certainly  not.  We  must  make  no  scandal  a^he 
^^l  ^^''y  .P«>Pfrfy  says."  (The  Dean  swallowed  in"  liis* 
^  Jf'Z  ^'^^  ^^"""^^^  afterwards  that  it  must 
itZ  ^y^./^^'^o^  oi  certain  other  phrases  in  the 
ItSn  I  ?  i-^?  ^  ^  g°od  enough  to  leave  me 
^T^'^,^""'"'  I  Will  finish  my  dressing  and  deal 

Jack  wheeled  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  miserable  breakfast  to  which  he  sat  down  half 
an  hour  later-still  in  flamiels,  and  without  his  bat£. 
:^  u  ^1"^  ""**  ^'^^'  ^  accordance  with  the  instruc- 

nn*  fK^K    1  r*°  ^'  ^^*"*^y  ^^*  '^^^'  ^d  he  had 
not  tte  heart  to  push  the  things  aside.    There  were  soles 

^I Jr?'^  i°"' ^"^  ^^'  ^^'^  ^as  coffee  and 
mannalade  and  toast  and  rolls  and  fruit ;  and  the  com- 
fortable  appearance  of  the  table  simply  mocked  him. 

He  had  had  very  confused  ideas  just  now  as  to  what 
was  possible  with  regard  to  the  pursuit  of  Frank-  a 
general  viaon  of  twenty  motor-cais.  each  with  a  k^n- 
eyed  chauffeur  and  an  observant  policeman,  was  aU  that 
had  presented  itself  to  his  imagination ;  but  he  had  begun 

ZJ!^  ^  n  *^**  y°"  "*^°*'  »ft«'  ^'  awTa 
W^nnT^L^  ^  committed  no  crime,  and  carry  him 
back  unwJlmgiy  ei^n  to  Cambridge  I  Neither  the  Dean 
of  Trmity  nor  a  father  possesses  quite  unlimited  power 
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n>o«  could  be  <fene  tl^f^, "  '^^y'  *^t  something 
or  two ;    the  only  ^X'i^\^^  ^?^^  teleg;:^ 
th»n«:.    He  had  vague  S  Z  J?*  ^°u*^  *^**  *>"«- 
^  by  the  day.  T^  p^t^'  **^  ^'^^  *  "^^or-  ' 
«>«nd  Cambridge      iut^^^J:^,  ""^^  ^^e  country 
K  he  had  iaa^tol!^^^  *^  "«*  stand  scrutin^ 
bridge,  it  waslmproSf^t  h"^  *f  '""^^°  '»  Cam^ 
^"fng  him  to  ^Z^y^\^'^f^  r.^«ed  in  per- 
eight  important  roads  r^out  o;  ^    u"^^  ^'    ^^out 
not  a  glimmer  oTT  i^a  ^  to  S^k"^''  *"^  ^  ^ad 
taken.    It  was  possible  eL^I  7,?*^?  ^^  *bese  he  had 
of  them,  and  wW^aSi^I  "'         ^  ^**^  "«*  taken  any 
be  quite  charac'^^ti^^^p^  ''^'^'    That  would 

-pl^'^ntiSirtlSa^^^^  *^«^b  an 

at  the  wall  of  Sictoey  1^^^^°"*  «^  the  window 
before  lighting  up     cJ^        ^"^  °'  *bi«e  minutes 
flat  and  s^d  SaceTow  ISf  TT"^  *^  e.rtiaordin«^ 
within  it.    £aUy  TirT  :J^'i«^  was  no   ^ 
It  had  becomeliUT^  r^^"^  ^^  *«  ^^ 
step  round  to  the  Great  Cwlt.?T°**"*  ^«'  him  to 
^«s  to  be  done.    Wt^p^*  ^r!!!' *"<»  s~  what 
r^etunes  a  canoe  on  *^^,  :*"*«*,  ^^wn-tennis^ 
either  lunch  or  dine  together    TTL^^  'i*!'  ^y  would 
any  rate.  FranJc  was  t^T    ^** '^  *bey  didn't--well.  at 

'^b  a  fi^  trampLT^SrLT?^  *^  •^ 
and  Frank  <inn,in/Z^  ^  Zi  ^^*,  T^^^' 

"^■uaae.    But  it  seemed  an 
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STS  ""^^^T^''  "■"  *■»  "^^  ''"-Id  «iw»y. 

So  He  S"^'  ■"rrtLrif  ':;*'?  "r  "^ 

learnt  not  to  be  a  fool.  ^  ^"^  ^^ 

But  it  was  a  dreary  little  visif     h-  —    * 
was    ui»  u    J     ^     ^  visii.    tie  went  round  as  h^ 

was,  his  hands  deep  in  his  Tw»ir**e    *    •       """  ^  "* 

to  hold  his  pipe  in  his  hand  out  of  res^t  faflil 

do  ^thlXmtt^lL^'r"^ " '  "^  ■'°*'^'« 

"  T  u««:   «opement.    The  Dean  knows  all  about  it  " 
iudiilT  ^^  '*""'  ""'•  ^•"  «"»  "^  Ho^Ut 
'I  Then  you've  not  got  the  saddle  ?  " 
I  have  not,  sir." 


NoBf  otW  6«b 

Frank's  outer  donr 

?«"•  «  he  peered  in  and  b^^^^  ?  'J^"  <"  Urn- 
??yo»<t    But  it  was  tli  Slf?°"*'?'  '"  *>«  bedroom 
*«PP~vingc«n,t,nanS.  ^"^Zt  '  "■""•  "■"  ' 
H.8 gone,  Mrs.  Jinini,,"  >M^^ ''"*°''J'- 
«ra- JiJlings  sniffed.    sL  h.T,     ^ 
and  tlwu^i,  a  ™n,  toi^^'!?^  *"«'"«»  action 

ayoungg^.ttenantTX.""^'^  '"^  '»'  "  PLam" 
Yes.  sir." 

k«e  fo^"  T  ""■'   '^'  ''"""'  ««»  t*  a  .addle 

awayV^::^.  L^U^''^-    "  ''«  "■»»  to  fetch 

p--r;:^:  ^^':rain^^,  ^-  *■»  - 

'""■e'l  suggestive  of  pLST"*  boards  in  the  nnddle 
veiy  difflcolt  to  believiTwTk     """^-    "  was  really 
he  and  F«„k  had  hi '^h  nle^"*'*  »he  ™on»  wlZ 
^<i8»-IMrties,  and  dmners  a^d  f^V!?'""-"*^  "en-fly 
F«nk  had  sustained^;re«S°^*^*«"^-»  which 
a>d  of  hardly  any  p,^p^^  'f*°«  "Pi-Bty.  with  the 
«»k  and  three  or  fo^^J^"?'  f  ""ge-pot.  a  bW 
part  of  ahnost  any  mS     ^  °'  ""*»"«  *ades,  the 
«' Cambridge  .C^oT^^^r^'*'^  » '"^  Unive^t^ 
hjstories,  invented  by  F^,1"T-    ?"•  "ere  loni 
of  the  lives  0,  ,he  more  .S^,^"-  °1«'»  darker  sidj 
-hetories  that  p™.    S,*  """''era  of  the  Senate 

Which  the  m^  d£^,fL'r"*'  '"^  ^y  ««™^        ■ 
<"  Trinity,  for  ^^T^.^^  """«  -^one.    The  U^ 
"Ordinary  love '^SventSt   '*":.'"™"' •»» '"-ongh 
I^»fc.  or  give  a  lectn^^^?;"^  ",**"«'  «he  North 
<"  flying ;  the  ftovo.  "  kS^  wlT^P""-  •'  the  art 

^r»  would  ccnspire  with  the 


Mom  otkir  Gtdi 

c'Sr  t.'^'.^t^.  *•  »«*'  f.  Vic 
Frank  Itos^^th^JJ  a.toiaaha.g  reatom.  chiefly  by 
who  w.n^;rto  oty     "  "'  '  """^  «««»  "two 

doo'r?hX'^ch'"tr:r"7J  "«•  "«'  "«  *>»  ^ry 

PaiMXlliV,ayT?h.'t°r'  "^"^  ""  «» 
the  hammock  in  wUch  F™!.^.  Tt~***'  "itched 
noticed  the  ends  „7t]Jt^,''.^„fP*''»t  night  (he 

of  a  con«nient  hiaS^i„>*  1^  P**^  °»  the  cover 
'^•«,«.    m4  jS  l^l""  r»t  ofi  «semMing  . 

•^  up  the  ooJl^TheTl'tr*^^  .T"^  ««" 
gentlemen  at  aU ;  and  frequently  Z^Z        "^  ^"^ 

(VI) 

At   half.past   six   o'clock   that    m««,- 
*»n»   that   Jack   awoke   ^  ^hat    mommg-^bout   the 

sat  up  late  lasf  n^ghTTt  thT^s^l^T^T^^'  ^  ^^ 
door  of  a  smaU  cotfage  on  tL  1^1,  ^^J  -^«>™  the 
Gronty  Fen.    He  loot^  M-    ^  °*'*'  ""  *h*^  '"id^Ue  of 
whether  it  were  al/Si:f*!^J?^  *°d  that,  wondering 
and  observi^^th^  si   ti^t  ^''^'''•''^^  ^^onned  S 
up  in  that  enfiTusToml^  s^  "X'T "^^'^^  ^^ 
fenland  like  a  dish-cov«  on  ^u    ^  *^**  ^*  «°  ^^e 
southwards   hel^^T  awa^  tl\  ^^  ^  ^  *"™«<1 
carrying  a  caipet-bag  In  TrTh^/  T"^  ^"*^*"»^ 
over  his  other  knn,  tZ^Z  ^Th'  ^^  *  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
*way.    As  he  can^;  ^  "i  H      '  "'*  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
face  was  badly  bruisedl^^  a  Wow^  "'*^  *^^  ^ 

»  3 


"mm  Mktr  (Ml 

*  ^«ot  some  work  to  do  "  sairf  ♦!.- 
d««garding  the  observation     ^it   '  .f""*  «•»««»*». 
Do  you  know  of  any  ?    i Tan    ^ '",'^°«  and  capable. 

John  Hanis  „^ded  the  yo^^^nUel^  tn'^tr" 
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CHAPTER  II 

on  Tuesdays  only  hom^n,^         I"  residence,  and 
is  unneces^  ^e^Z^  }    ^T'  ^^*»  ^^V  ^'    It 

woods  fn,in  Ji^e^noS^^^^ds  J  ?^/h*  '^'  ^^'^^  ^ 
and  pinnacles  can  he  ^Ir^Lj'^'^r '  *"<*  i*»  towera 
vaUey.  It  is  ^t  ^^  **?  "^^  ^^^  <»ow°  the 
fonn  of  an  inSr^,^?V^^  considered,  in  ^he 
^th  the  old  STat  tl^  court--quite  unique- 
directly  opooS^  T/  •      ^^'  """^ '  *^*  chapel  wing 

on  «»elgS:  It  ifof  e^'"^  *?^"*  ^  *^*"^y  «ved  in 
keeper  ^  sujpl^  SllSSTf^r^'p  "^^^  ^'^^  ^<>"- 
which  the  keep  ^anl  to  ^^r^  ^"*^  "»**""<»  ^ 
"t  by  the  gLdfatt;r  of  ?h.  '^^  smoking-n^m 
n»ain  bJdy  of^T^"  1^\^T^^  ^^i  but  the 
conceinedl-the  W  r;  ^J^Z"^  ""' ^  ^""^P*"^ 

lake  a„d  northw^^/^^tSSf-Tt^r '^.  "^^ 
to  the  smallest  detail,  and  «tr^rli^'**"  **°^ 

was  on  thfe  end  of  tiJhT^T^^J°^  **  ^^'  It 
fifteenth  baron  a^d  ^  f^*  ^^  "^^^^  earl  the 
not  thwe)  thou^it^JTr^^."^""*  ^*»°*  »«». 
of  "H>kinl,-^o/*^^^^  kind 

""wwone  brought  at  enormous 
3S  3« 


"^  •tWr  Ctit 

It  »u  in  tUi  ivv,™/  *!"'"  I*^  «'  Its  exterior, 
talentioia.  '  '"^  ""  ■"»"   of   Frank", 

•nd  they  were  talIdL!"C™^  '"'*^  *>'  tlieT^ 

Th.t'.  why  we're  herT"     "°'"  '««  "^  go  up  to  lom 

to^biSr ,;'^*.r«d  tJ^  '"'^  -'"^  '»» 
wy  caiefaUy.  '''  *"<"**»  to  chalk  hi.  cue 

■•«?^' ;:?;■«  ""»"™'  ^  <••■"  continued  Archie, 

P«2^  "Tp.^Ton"'  "^  "«"^  "  .gain. 
„jjj^^  "a.  mne  brought  off  a  reaUy  brilliant 

Dick  nodded  *"  '"~"'  *^t?" 

?^  archod  hi,  eyebrow,  interrogatively 

keep  OTt  Of  the  wav  ttonah  i      T^  ^"^  ^^  better 

the  Rector  and  Syt^t^/.*"!,-.  ""^  '  ^y^^^y. 
"  What  doM  t!^^  "***  **>  dinner."  '^' 

wnat  aoes  Jenny  say  to  it  all  ?  "  ajcerf  ni^i,       .,. 
Oh  f  Jenny  lan^."  ""^^^  "•<*  «ently 
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like  one  ann^h^^^  older— were  quite  remarkablv 

E«l>  had  .  look  in  WL.  „  «  /■!^m?*?«  '""  ■»»• 
q«i«ly  on  „,!,:,; l^' „"^ Zl"^^-  ««* 'P'"'. 

shTi^l^fr^l.'I"''**"*'-    A«hi. woolen, 
beam,  and^  ™S  '^*,T^ tT* tx*"*"! brown 

!«  UrftTto  father  «reJ^?1:K  ^'  '"  "="«  <» 
<l«w  the  line  at  hL^2^  ^*'  antnnm-fcw  Arehie 
vidti  ^™!        Hombuig,  and  went  about  for  thort 

only  OM^T     "^  •  «°°<'  »»»y  P'ople  that  thq,  were 

«.?rSri"J^Tir''*'  '^"^'  ""<^'  '»*^»>y  »P«ed 
«^t^  I^rtf  .f  .  i"^  and  he,  beauty 

I-*"^  bright  iu«  now,  w...'^„';jS  ,i^X 
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"  I'm  Air^iA   ",     '^y- .  The  girl  turned  to  Dick. 

'^ywoT^^^"^'''''''^^'^'^^^^'    I» there 
Dick  kid  da«m  hi,  cue  across  the  table, 
i  only  canae  an  hour  ago."  he  said.    ••  a«.ku 
telhng  me  just  now  "  ■•  •    "«  »«a       Archie  was 

a  little.  •P*»"on.    I  heard  his  voice."    She  smiled 

I^l^ed  against  the  table.  UxAmg  at  her 
Poor  Frank  ! "  he  said.         "'^^^  «  ner. 
Slw  smUed  again,  more  freely. 

water.tn'tie'?^''   ^  ^"^ '    ««'•  •^'^y  «  bot 

^^  Oh,  Frank  s  ahvays  unexpected  I  " 
ver/^^iT'   ^*  *^  l^aPPens  to  be  just  the  one 
She  looked  at  him  humorously 
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/Yet,  I  know,"  taid  Dick.    "But  it  it  iint  hi.  ««- 

obj«rion     Frwk  mu.t  have  known  tUt."  '       "*  ""^ 

And  I  ve  not  the  ilightett  doubt,"  laid  lennv  "  th.* 

Well,  what'U  happen  ?  " 
She  jerked  her  head  a  little. 

"Oh  I  I  ahaU  talk  to  him.    It'll  he  .ii  ri.K«     t. 
»en«ble  indeed,  you  know     AU  !nv  «.^^  n     ^  ?  "^ 
DickwasiriLt  AU  my  ttenda  teU  me  that." 

"  Dtm't  you  think  so  ?  " 
"  Think  what  ?  " 
"  That  I'm  very^SI^' 
IMck  made  a  Uttle  movement  with  his  head. 
Oh  I    I  suppose  so.    Yes,  I  daresay  AnH  «,.^ 

^t'oTt^"^  him  Oil  with  a  shil^igp  '^^ZT. 
'^Hew;    ?*!*?2^^*^*^«>er,youknow."^ 
He  wont.    I  shall  talk  to  him  too." 
'  Yes ;  but  suppose  he  does  ?  " 
She  threw  him  a  swift  glance. 

it'«'iS!!^i!"  ^*.  ^'^  "**«  *»«  his  watch-chain,  after 

•  1^  ^^J"*^  ""  ^'•J*^*'  wedding-presents.  •  ^t 
are  you  gomg  to  give  me,  Mr.  Dick  ?  " 

'•I  shall  design  a  piece  of  emblematic  jewellery."  said 

Well,  we  hadn't  settled.    Lord  Takarth  wonM«'* 

make  up  his  mind.    I  sniioose  m>,r^™^^  wouWnt 

r       .«««*.    1  suppcse  next  summer  some  time  " 
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l*Mt  •Sbor  G«b 
"  Uin  Jenny . " 

Frank  and  my^^?S^*°""*  °"*'  '  ^ean-between 

*!.?**'  ^-  ^ck—don't  talk  so  absunii,,      t  *  n 
there's  not  going  to  be  a  row    ^J^^'^V-     I  tell  you 
myself."      "^"^  *°  «*  »  ^w.    I  m  going  to  see  to  that 

"  But  suppose  there  was  ?  " 
J«iny  stood  up  abrupUy. 

going  to^iiSnl"a,4Ss""^tT"'  "^'  ''"  "«* 
about  k>ve  in  a  cottage  ?  "  "**"*^®  *»<^  talk 

'' SS*  *^i  "^  ^  ^^^^^  answer." 

t-keTril^lS:  %J^V"  ?«'  -«'*  't?    y-  can 

But  as  ^  weni  to  Se^'Z  th"*  "'^"*'*  happening." 

voices  outside ;   ^^^"^Tj!^:  ^""^  ^^ 

the  R  Jor.  bu.i^l'Sr^.^""-"'  "^  ^  -«^ 


'x- 


(n) 

and  not  a  veiy  good  b^  ml  a  man  u,  a  book- 
»P«Ut.  cut  oT^f  ^,3lJ?  <^er  was,  so  to 
«*>««<>•  ^th  gilt^SS^^  ?^''*^  and  highly 
«bo.  a.  ha.  beS  sS^^  '^  u^^  **^«*-He 
t.«e  of  the  AdchT     S^^^  a  noble,^^  <«  the 


i 


i 


NtM  otiwr  (Ml 

with  him  in  the  house  a  Uack  stick  with  ««  i^M.     uv 
Dad  on  th*  Mwi     Tk      ^^  ^  *°  india-rubber 

S^  Sn^?^    There  were  no  shades  about  him  at 

Hl^    T^ere  reiiy  are  ^;,et:  !S^^^ 

whom,  too,  one  can  prophesy  with  tok^wT  ^™~®' 

^«t«^.  t«d  T^toLrth  w«  behavtag \  character 

^He  tad  received  meek  Mr.  M^irtoA's  def^S 
hh^in?™*  *™*'  *«*»■  fanning  hta^ 
ha  son  tad  held  an  aoctioii  of  aa  his  beloMteL  Trf  i^i 
Pn^osed  to  take  to  the  roads-  a^nTIST'  ^."^ 
«=»»  as  to  how  to  deal  wiSZi.  1^'tI^?L"S^: 
ohrtnjcy  on  the  part  of  F.«4 JT  t^^^t^ 
ta  had  taken  hi,  father  at  hi,  word-^  S^  ^ 

mXt^^J^K  and  even  now  the  fbotm^ 

Se  wha^cSirr  "f-'^tm  winks  in  tta  haUort! 
"«,  wniieuailBon,  his  valet,  and  tta  tmtw  ,t„^  i.  vj. 
•»d  «.bd«dl  oonf«»„  .  ukle  w^  ^t^^  stood  m  high 

tbxmf^  a  disobedient— ktter.  telliiur  him  ^H^Z^^^ 
««»»  tue  aitaaiiQn— to  one  of  Lord  T«i«ir*K'-  *  ' 

S:;«-^«»c^  ttat  tta  tii^.iiSr^'Jr'^ 

.ifV!?*^  *''~"  P"*™*  tolx  crushed  bv  thZ^'-iS. 
th.  boy  .hodd  tave  tatav«i  Bk,  this  b^!^  J^ 


HmtAteti* 

of  pwioa  into  the  »aur-duco-„rti..      ^  ■  , 
<»Mciomhr  nun.^  ••«*™   nutinctively   rather   than 

Talgarth  found  hto»df  ^  a  IhS  *^»  ««t«-I^ 
H.didnot,nit^,^thr.?Sl*2L'°  ''^-  . 

r-tj^^^^^^^'fX'lrLt 

ywuw  villain."^  "T*^    8»cele8is<m."aiid"the 

vj^         "■'    "M     not  a  pennv  of  hn "    /b- * 

'»nnc,geiniindyan«y-  thatmZ^^     (He  was,  ol 

'^'t^tl^'jr^tot,**'^^  ."^^  ^ 

of  me,  isn't  it  ?-Sit^  *T^'   -^  *  *  "^  ™Pertineiit 

«^«y^/it^Xa7:^^^jrr-r*"- 

yoang_>'  -•w»yi  saia  that    Bat  as  for  this 

"W«4  to  ».  «y  ,tat  I  thfak   (Y«^  p«  ,1,   ^ 
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llMt0fth«r6tA 

^T^'^tiT*  ^'  "*•*  "^^^  ^  Talgarth?)." 
ae  ^ed  tiflthemanwas  gone  again  and  theoldiiian 
had  teken  up  lus  spoon.  Then  she  took  up  iT^ 
Wem  think  what  you've  done  is  exactly  tte^TS 
make  Frank  more  obstinate  thari  ever.  Y<^«^TSc^ 
hjmve^  well  Now.if  you'd  only  laughed  ThL^ 
patt«d  his  head,  so  to  speak,  from  the  beginniwr  ^ 
told  hm,  you  thought  it  an  exceUent  thingfont>y"i 
his  character,  who  wants  kwking  after—f'  ^ 

ra^hl*^  !^*^  **  **"'•    He  was  stiU  breathing 
«th«r^heavily.  and  was  nuUdng  something  of  a  noised 

"  But  how  can  I  say  that,  when  I  think—" 

v«  fJ  J^  !f*'*  "y  "  "**^'  «*  «>"»«;  it's  toe  late. 
No;  that  would  never  do.  You  must  k«i>  it  upl^ 
^^^tn't  be  really  angry.    Why  not  ^  a  h^^^S 

She  kwked  so  charming  and  humorous  that  the  old 
nurn  began  to  melt  a  little.  He  glanced  upTte  o^ 
or  twice  under  his  heavy  eyebrowsT^    P  «  ner  once 

^T^^^^  ^'^  ^"^  said  with  a  kind  of 
^e».^     when  you    find    you've    got    to    marry  a 

,.1}  ****"'*  ^^  *®  ™a^  a  pauper."    said    Trnmi, 
"  That  wouWn't  do  either."  •'•^y* 

stii'Se'yT;'"  """"^^ '°  *^*  *^*  ^"'^  •  y^' 
_  Jenny  allowed  a  little  coldness  to  appear  on  her  face. 
Rude  bantjr  was  all  very  well,  but  it  m^'t  go^  ^ 
^creUy  she  altowed  to  herself  sometimes  nSlZm 
nian  had  elements  of  the  cad  in  his  character) 
FraiSl!"'  *^*^^  "*^  "'^  ***^'"  «*«  «^  "•ad 
I'<«ti  Talg^trth  faiazed  up  a  little. 

4S 


Jenny.  «  hisTI^JS    ^*  ^  °*^  ™>ve. 

P^  gates;   and   SceLi^^tH-^    i''^'  "^"^  **  **»« 

*^«»«-.  with  gnaHu^  %k!^*!^\^°^'  ^<*«Jing  her 

influence.  for^C  Wor^^  **^  **»  **^  J**' 
lord  of  the  nianor  lffi'^*^,-^-«;ef<«„^ 

engaged  to  his  son  Bter'  i!SL.  .^  been  seen,  was 
»onnd  and  ve^  s2^e  aS  thi  5S^*  ^  »«»«y  ve^r 
l»d  been  per^T^hTtu^ n!^"?*'  '^^^  *^  R«^ 

bnn  it  would  be  this  ail    ^       anythmg  couM  qniet 

There's  no  huny,  anct-L"  ^     *>'  a  day  or  two. 

.«  Jt?"*  ^  °""*  answer  thi»-.this  fi^Uor... ..  u 

"But- — " 
H«loolMdap.therHtinm,ilea~ 
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Ae  wa.  conadon.  of  leal  pleasure,  too.  in  the  situation. 
She  h^  seen  this  oM  man  in  a  paadon  pretty  o^^^ 

Ae  had  never  seen  him  in  a  pasdon  with%«7«S^ 
No  one  ever  thwarted  him.    He  even  dedd^  wl^^ 

f^^'^r^'^^'^^^^'^di-whaT^nt^ 
and  for  how  long.  And  she  was  not.  therefore.^te 
^  what  would  happen,  for  she  knew  FrSk^^ 
«ough  to  be  quite  sure  that  he  meant  what  he  sdd 

te'Z^;  .t  "?^^'  *^^  "^  *^^  **  present  w^ 

«,I^'i!  °**^*if^*  "^^y  5W1  ever  consented  to  marry 
*^  *  ^P  at  aU  I"  he  growled  presently.  ^ 

Oh.  well "  said  Jenny. 

(ni) 

H JlT^Jtn^'^'^  *''*°^'  *"^  the  three  men,  after 
Jn««r,  strolled  out  on  to  the  broad  terrace  that  ^ 

^  STh*"*  ^.!:  «*^*  «P  and  down^e  ^ 
«de  «f  the  house.    They  had  not  had  the  advanta^ 
«mce  the  servants  were  in  the  room,  of  talking  over^ 

«^tion«ttey  ^ed.  and  there  was  nSi^ht 
I^  Talgartij  and  Jemiy  might  emerge.    So  ttey  sS 

^  at  a  httle  stone  table  at  the  end  farthest  fro^  Se 
sm^-room.  and  Archie  and  Dick  Kt  their  dgarettes!^^ 

mn^'!S^°'**fS^**^*°**y»*~"**J»«R«tor.    TTie 

AviSf^^'  li  Z^  *  *^'  *^'  ""^  "AveriU  folfowing 
t^H  ^j,  »»»  ^ther  and  grandfather,  both  second^ 
as  was  the  Rector  himself,  had  held  the  Kving  beto 

^'  ^"^^bif If '%^^.^*  ^"  ''^"^ 
««»Pcr^tiy  re^wcUl^  way.    This  one  was  a  quiet 

"AWfc-aged  man,   dean-shaven  e»:^t  for  two  iS 
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f^?««  l«ri.W  «.^  o?  ^SS'  "^  "-  •«»»« 

<»»  been  lecfethrdeliASif  v  ■?"«»'"  mtmtt    H< 
*^«y-    He  wa,  .  Ton,  not  ««Lf^?^  f^  "*™««  «»■- 

>»  -fcomtly  could.    ^  to  l*"!  "r*  evaytttog  that 
U»t  of  .  d««rt,  -rfrnoST  "u^.*^  "-y""" 

«»  »  Mwoden  kg  or  mT^iI  *^  «"»  kind  u  mold 

«■«»«" "itcoaWbTS^    HewooMbecoSSJ 
^^  three  men  sat  fhA»  *_ 

"™^  •»  «»  prow  uX.^^  ^"^  "^  «rf 


«•  regards  histoiy:  it  had  been  nmn»-n#irP-^™^ 
eve^;  cata.tn,phe''»i„ce  the  NcS^l'S^tl^S  ^ 
on  the  winning  ride,  except  once-4nit  kw^  ^h 
o  ei^oy  the  distinction  asit  d-^^T  li^T^  tf SS 
m  a  flat  in  London  aU  by  himsdfWhrS  1S^«!  ^ 
nioitioned  to  a  weU-inS^S^Lg^it^^^^ 
gwetod  by  the  question  as  to  wh««mfKl  ,   ^ 

JJ^  that    he  cJ^o^'^'^.^'^^S^. 

^^ofcou«e.wa8asatisfactonrheir;  SL^^ 
qn«ton  of  that-he  was  completely  if  MA*!^ 
jchool  of  manner-bot  it  seemedVldii  of  «^  Tl 

Jo«M  be  Archie's  only  brothT^lW  «J^S!^ 
that  «po.e  about  him  tLt  a  SLcy^IIdT  '' 

an^HSI^^i:!  **^*  **^*P^  nine  that  the  somrf  erf 
^^iJ^T^  ^  ^  smoking-wom  conla«na 

**™«i  was  smoked  down  ahnoat  to  ♦!»- K«**  —J  ^^ 
W«ll  fam  that  A^«  TTu  ^  .  ""**•"*  "WPo^d 
»»«« Hwn  mat  detail.    Tl»  old  man's  aim  wna  in  ^kTIm*. 

JsSe.trsSs^--^^^^p^i 

^^  sat  down  with  a  grunt  and  laid  his  stick  aooii  the 


NMw«a«r(Mi 

And  what  Ae  say,  is  q«ite\Lt '^^  ^"^  ^•'S*^- 
Do  you  mean  to  sai^ "TL„  a    .. 

J«ny«eestlirt,too."  "•    '"aedUm.    And 

:2!**  *" «» «^  CIST  ^«^-t5^ 

Thtfi  i»«r_.r^  P«rt»ctljr  natani. 

(nr) 
candle.  Dfck  stood  stTwithwr^.  ^  **k«  np  hit 
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•W««>w«l  iSe  fa^.  ™  "^  ""^  <»««•«>«  gnat  hoia. 

It  was  hen,  th«L  under  th^tt  /<^»r»~.4. 

«»e.  that  he  ^STlov?^  W^'T^  **  ^  «"* 

He  had  known  SJTr^^^  ^""*°°- 
thwwhtofherasa^f^    ^T^.°*^  *°^  ®"'   »ai   had 

her.  and  hS^r^iL^*^«.^«»  *^*  *««STth 

atthetimeofW<SS^rF*r"°^°^^'*«*. 
that  .he  wae  <rf!L^5^^^^^'^^'«  "^^^ 

That  had  been  thT  Ci^      *  "^  *°  «»»«»»«. 
«i»*tedlS,^  t^^*^  ^*  »  P"^ 
««t  ttap  had  hL  .^         "°'**"**^  P«^tly.    Its 

by  saying  that  Archie  Sloo'i^*      had  explained  it 

*^  only  a  ^IS^r^l"^'  *^^t«^ 

«P«natioo  I  thiak  he  was  qmte  conect.)    Then 
^  4 


Mmm  tilir  Qtii 

J~«^  «<»l.to«  mmdi.  i^ .  K  w"?!"*  I^k  too, 
*  wtt  a  how  that  wuTiJ!.^  "*"  •<»n«hii»  ^ 

to  own  hwKb.  «idtt«Vd^'      **»*»<»y.  with 

^j«uij  was  Jenny  aggmvitwJ 


T.IgMth  wouM rnShb^^Zr^^ I»  <Bd  not,  L«d 

^•vaimd,  with  .  goS  d2  ^  ^T£J^-  ■»  ■»* 

•n  tli»t  iboit  th.  u^rT  **"  "^  »niioimced 

Trig«h7^;^fc"^J~f'^  to  «nd  fa  Lo«i 

"weiwi,  tor  perlwiM  the  hnadndtb  ttme  nnce 
5'  .  j« 
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been  able  to  virit  and  IrwET*^  V^*  '  ^"^ 
«««  or  k*  complete  iTirftan^S^^i^  '*^*^ 
«««»»  another  pOgrim  iuuned]Sll^;i!^'''***'*^ 

Up  to  tlHi  time  of  FiaSTcoSL  th««.  In  ♦!- 
of  hay-mattw.  nomberiM.  m^^uTlJ^  "  *^  ■••*>» 

"xiwtand  to  aoJe^J  ?^*  ''^^    '  *^»«nk  I 
Of  how  the  little  happenings 


S3 


•very  day  wwe  them- 


toISf^°W  ^^"^^  ''^'  "^  modified   not  ind^d 
"™«t,  but  his  manner  of  lUm  »,^A  Tr"^'  ^  uweed 

knowledge,  I  can  mdwno  JS   ^1  ^  experience  and 
^^'^tookplJ^^^^J^'^^'''^-    The  first 
fi«t  morning,  andrZhS  ^J^  <>'  Cambridge  on  his 
H«ri»  Si?  it^^"  *^*  »?"^ 'ace  ;;Sch  Mr. 
<>«f.  in   Which 'fLS^^S^P'^  V"^""  *^  » 
ordmarily  tender  to  animabV^«:  lu  ^^*   "^  «*«• 
in«  as  to.how  work  J^^„!?^"  ?^  ^*^  *^«  leani- 
<i«»We.  the  doing  ofTe  t^    VT^'  *^°  "^-^  ^^^ 
pointed  out  late,  b^  Zi'    ^*  '^^'  ««  Fntnk 

<WibeiationwithwWrhre„H!i''"L'^*^    ^«    «^« 
^^  spade,  or  h^oX^^er  ^w^"  "^ 

a  pause  begin,  remmbSiT  C  T"  ^^'  *°^  »^ 
»tote  it«Sif  the  Trk^  Sl^T!  "^^^^  ™* 
to^nioment  of  lea^™.  *"  "^  -^^^^^^  °«t  day,  up 

•«pped^*:SsI':Jrr  ^*  ^  l^TSstr^ 
an  ffl-iolled  agaiettT^^  !^il*  ^  *^  **^.  "noSflg 
Above  all.  th«Sw J^     ^  '""  *^    «ameke<^ 

or.«thSra*tLJrorn»"^^^ 

^  ^tme  rTknowlecS^  of  1  k^l  "^*^ 
would  give  work,  the  kindS  mo„  u  ^  ^'^  '"^^  ^^^o 
-aid.  and  the  kiid  of  «S^  wlT^-/^  "~"*  ^»«*  ^ 

w«re  asked  fbr-Frank  ]^^f/^  «f  nulk  or  bread 
kind  of  woman  wl^i^  ^^  <inickly-^ 

would  add  twopence  and  teU  him  to 
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huoHmr  whatever;    he  !«„«,   thi.  too^^Ll 

F^J^  "  ^"y^'"  ■together:  il  wm  beyond  even 

So  with  Frank. 

^  and  emotions-the   particular  sensation  Sd 
f^  ex^pie.  by  seeing  through  iron  gates  happy^^l 

^^.  the  flannels,  the  lawn-tennis  net-^  he  went 
H'  nT^K  'l"^  ^^^'^  ^°^  ^'  knees  to^p  offT 

waeKnbaUe  anooations  roused  by  walking  for  half  a 
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W.,  »«,  ,H«,  Sd  th«,    to  -^l*^  r*  «™*»- 

Jlchemy  by  ,ifcj^'  ^'^«*"f  w»  th.   ta«, 
to  own  »al,  and  «w  uT,      •  ?  *°  "■*»«»  "xxfiM 

of  .budoning  this  C^  K^     ^  "»  po^mty 

to  •^nwrtinTS '",'»,  P-nx*.;  "^  M-V  blood? 

finally,  a  verv  ^r^r^Ju         ^""^  ^^  unusual,  and 
IshoSdcSSy         ''  ''"■*  "^  "■•*•  *»  -^ 

fcttem  «d  .deg^  ^  ^^ '^  *.'»'  "y  •»» 
home,  including  ,t  feart  onT*^^*  <«  hm  at  Jukt 

»  *»«:   bat  as  to llTi!"^^*"?'  ""  P«"»M3' 
«««><i.  and  a.  to  tto  mT  1,.  k  *«»*««»>«  nnder. 
•"•     He  «nt  to  a  Ti^  ^*^^  <M  not  ce  at 
*»m  Ely.  PWerbot^g^'^n^.'^  "  *'*»- 
where  he  .tay«l  i^X.^\  "^  Newark-town, 
a«  littk  roM,  When,  H^ti  ^"J"  *»  Sleaford 
^  "^htej-Hmd  wa,  contS^  li*^  ^  a  bed  for 
1>I»M  for  the  Jntnre-  h.  .n™-!  i^  "**'  ■*>  I>««icnlar 
"P ;  «d  he  settlT^th  hS^  ^T"*^  "^  t«n 
will  which  I  h.„^S.^^^  *^hdp  Of  that  .ame 

di^t't  l^rV^^we-k.  at.  a  „.«. 

^a«B  hu  moral.,  at   Jaast 


IB- 

he 
fl- 
at 
er 
id 
w 

IS 

y 

s 

t 


if  th#v  ,.««M  v!r  '*°?"«  ana  birds  were  pennissible 
Jfebecame  an  expert  at  this  kind  of  thing,  and  Jack  ^ 
^^Z  «kSv*'"''*  '^  Fnmk^few  devices  of 
couple  Of  Z^^^ZLr**-  Frank  tramped  for  a 
the*   thinTfZ^  a  gamekeeper  out  of  work,  and  learnt 

could  be  inducedto  Sjk  ThL    T  ^"^  °"'*'  ""^^  ^'^ 

^<^hah,e."^u?;.Lti;^^^^    ^:S^ 

in  town  or  country  a  nri***  in  i.;-    ^  ««ain, 

altar— fer  h-  k!-!j  '      ^       *°  ***®  vestments  go  to  the 
aitar-for  he  beard  mass  when  he  could.  . 

fid«k^  tt        ,      J"***^  **  «"«^t   from  one  of  the 
the^iSSliTanr^et^tt^t'^  "^"'  ^^  '"^  «"*  ^^' 


ll 


(n) 

They  were  standing  with  the  sunset  light  behind  thi-n, 
as  a  glory-two  disreputable  figmta  sS  as  onf  J^     ' 

on  Us  Lad   trrS*  *  J?        '^.  *"  "*'**  cricketing  cap 
n  ms  Head,  trousers  tied  up  with  string,  like  Fmnk** 
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worn  twenty  years  ago.  O^  T^^S^  "^^^  ^^. 
bnm.  and  he  seemed  to  «^*T  -^  **°*»*»  ^«»  badly 
*he  other  foot  He  was^l  ^«^*  ^  I»*'e«nce  on 
»^w.  with  his  nmly^L^*  P«Possessing ;  but  F«mk 
Cerent  fh,m  oth^S^  j^^T/^S   *^*    ^   -» 

f^w  that  she  too  was  nTq^teSth^."*  *^  ^  "<* 
tes»  pecuhar  than  her  con?^:*         ®  "^^^^  ^yP*.  though 

odd  touch  at  bislZtZ^r^'^^  ^  "°*'^*^  '^^J*^ 
«  common  with  jZj^'lU':^!^^^^^ 
the  same  coloured  hi-  underT  Si      *5  ^"^  *^  ^ad 
«d  the  same  kind  onSu^ "t^  *  w^L''^**  ^""»«»««* 
was  weak  and  mther  m^Swe*  ^  ^  """^  '*^  ^^ 
sunburned.  "»w«We.    They  were  both  deeply 

an[^nt1»<!Xi%^«^«^^^        ->-^  ^  now. 
»»  be  went  past.   (He  propcTdt     "^^^ 
«et  his  dwindfcd  beloST^  !hf  ^^  *"  *^  **™».to 
«<>ve  on  a  few  miles  Sa^^f  ^^'^^  7^  ^^''  *°d  *<> 

As  he  went,  however^''^^  ^^^''^V 
*nd  wa.  looking  after  lim  ;^  hi  m«^  «««  bad  turned 

^  particular  desire  foTcc^n^v     2^?"^-    ^'^^ 
•t»nct.  practically  for  cert^^^:  .^^  ^  ^^  by  in. 

busband  and  w4.  L?^a"^  tV'r  1"°  ^*«  "^^'^ 
was  obvious.  ^  *"**  daughter.    The  type 

"  I  say,  air  I " 

F«ak  tar«d  „  bueoKcaUy  „  h.  eould 
.loiil^^^r-"  yo-  *«c.  .h»  l.dy  .t,  „^,  ,„ 

Frank  lad  tried  to  cultivate  .1™,      ^    . 
^o*  voice,  «  of  a  .«^  „r  ,  !!"''  <*««cteri«, 

»•<»»*  on  what  kind  01  WgSJ^*:^;  ^,, 

3® 


.■Vii^^'V. 


f 


job  '^f  '"'^'  •^•"  "«  '^    "  I'«  do*  my 

;^»o,t.u..  ^^^^^  jsrjv 

and  we  d  like  some  company  "  ^' 

bdongings."  ""luies-^i  ve  got  to  get  my 


^l»r.  tat  It  «,  wtrth  wlul.  to  h.  on  ^J^ 

He  cnne  atnight  ap  to  the  two  u  they  sat  ride  !,»  riA. 
<nth  their  feet  in  the  ditch.  "=y  •«  aoe  by  «de 


«»T». 


^"^^  »0  P-bUc  Khc.  boy,.  „•,  ^  «.,„ 

»»  Major  iprangqp.  "**• 

aurow  and  the  Apm»  »<  t 
This  was  doi^^       ^^'    ^"^^    "Shato  hands." 

P^^^"*^^*^  Major, 
''•nk  grinned. 

<^Z*^!!  ^  """  r-"  <-  »-d.    ■•  Bu,  F«.* 

A^  thia  I«fy  J^.'^-u'tulT'^  "'  '•^  *™- 

Frank  bowed.    H.  fcuiT        ^  "y  "*<«•" 
*««» ;   but  hi,  ^LTof^.'™'  "*«  "«»«  ri-ifcnlou. 

-     C.«.i-y.h.^»^---*0PP«.^ 

«iroit.Tdi^r"'«^    "W.«.ya.,.Uh.« 
;^Major  considered. 

that  rf"''  ^"  ^y  *«  Trustcott  P  "  he  asked.    "Will 

"Perfcsctly."  said  Frank     "w 
;  •  •  Well.  shaU  we  be^ng  ? '^*^*''  "^  ^-  ^mrtcott. 

'T^^  He  w«  ainu4^^^,^*»m<»*orlessnoX 
^^  York ;  and  it^Sd  S^^^  *^'*^*^'  **  Selby 
^  ^  as  anything^  rt  *^ '^^'^d  «iit  the  llajS^ 
Of  -tine  am^  tt  n,^^"' j;,^ve.  son.  kid         - 

^*"'  *"<*  «<»ttt  that  time 


hjor 


uik 

)r' 
lie. 
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of  the  year  most  of  them  are  as  far  afield  as  at  anv  tim« 

tmTS^ J^'  T"  Southerners ;   but  they  would  not 
turn  homewards  for  another  three  months  yet  at  le^ 
For  hmiself.  he  had  no  ideas  h-von^  -  ,'•        ***' 

to  mtnh  R-r»,r«       no  laeas  beyond  a  general  intention 
to  reach  Barham  some  time  in  the  autumn  h*fof»  t-.u 
w«»t  b«ck  to  Cambridge  for  his  fourth  y^.'  ^'°"  ^""'^ 
Tlie  country  is  not  prepossessing  about   here."  ob- 

It  ^intS  .„^^  *'  i.^*  ^^^y  *^y  wereTving. 
it  ww'a^S  ,;f„«  '«>fdinarily  retired  and  rural  ak; 
«  was  a  fertile  httle  track  of  ground,  verv  limit^H  a«^ 
cm:umscribed.  and  the  rail  that^L  th^^h^^t  ^ 
S!l2lS°  *?V^  ^"*'^-  B"t  the  brigrS^wlsTlitS^ 
J^JJ^ched  taU  chmmeys  began   to  prick  against  the 

"You  have  been  here  before  ?  "  he  said. 

n.J^'^^l'^^  ***"*  *^  t^e  last  year,  wasn't  it 
G<^e  ?    I  understand  a  hermit  Uved  here  once."  ' 

A  beimit  might  ahnost  live  here  to-day."  said  Fraak 
'  You  are  right,  sir."  said  the  Major.  ^^  ^«^- 

ma!!"!^  began  to  wonder,  as  he  walked,  as  to  why  this 
man  was  on  the  roads.  Curiously  enoiLrh  ZZu  ^ 
lu.  statement  that  he  had  been  iJ  t^^y  '  ^""^    ^ 

riJTn  Z?^-,      J   *  *^°°*P^***  ^P««tor  would  have 
given  more  detaib.    Frank  began  to  fish  for  information 

fte  Major  ^d  not  appear  to  hear  him. 
tZZ^J^}''^  on  the  roads  ?  "  persisted  Frank. 

ifle  younger  man  first,  please." 

6i 


r  - 
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Nnttckr  Gtii 

••Oh,  cwuiniy,..  he  Mid.    "Wrfl   t  k       . 

ufj^  Anything  dugracefal?'. 
You  won't  believM  m.  i  _ 

^^  Then  may  I  ask—— ? »» 

That's aU I"  "P  "^  *h>n8»  and  came  out. 

"Andyoumeantorticktoit?" 

•jy?  TrutoottTM  t.*^":^J«'-^hat  did  we 
think  we  might  add  •'e^JT^'*-  .^'"'  *^.  I 
«*ojigh.  The  final  catas^*t«  T?  j  *'**'•  °^ 
that  I  cheated,  you  undS^I"',  *.^.««J«-  Not 
to  «y  that  Of  me.  Bu7?hl? tJ  "f  *^  ~ '»«» 
gentleman  of  spirit.  yoTundw^ta^  ^^\  was  said.  A 
Vyiment  when  m^^^I  "^^  «>*  «m«in  in 

t«m,hleddownhifl;^?^berl*^>*^     '^  we 
And.  you  know  sL-TJ*!!*^  »*  this  for  four  yean 

J^  noddld.     ^      ^^*  ** ''^"^ '  " 

,  NaturaDy  he  did  not  bebevn  ..  «_ 

t«ne  little  stoiy.  and  he^  -i^'??'^^  *^  this 

^cheated.    So  he  ^usU<i.k  tl^;,f  "'^'^^y  *^  Major 
~  to  speak.    It  was  to  ta  t      '^  ^^  P"*  '*  »way. 
standing  on  whicrtteV^SJtTf^^!*  '^  '^^' 
»>«£«  to  wonder  about^~r^u^*^-    ^hen  h. 
»  Jnrther  lonn.  ^'    ■'^**  M«J«"  «oon  supplied 

••And  Ifn.  Trustcott,  heie?     Wrfi    .k.  .  . 

fetus  say.  rather  more  thii^toen^VJ?*  ^****^  °»«' 

J'^^^'^^thsago.    Wehad 


'iMMtlhw  (Ml 

be^tcqiuinted  before  that,  however.    That  was  when 

1^  "^T^-  to  «rve  a.  groom  to  ««LJ^^ 
Jewish  bonnder  in  town  Mn  T™.*~.**r^^^^ 
in  town."  Trurtcott's  parents  Uve 

The  girl,  who  had  been  trudging  patiently  a  «o«#  «,  ♦ 

SL     B^T^^  ""**  ^  "^  attitude^  rS 
tnis.    But  she  made  no  comment.  «  w  wi 

And  now  we  know  one  another  "  fini«h*/i  *i^  ^  • 
w  a  tone  of  genial  finality     "^  w^^^^  ***  **J**' 

(m) 
TJey  were  fortunate  that  night. 

^^V"^;^  ""^  '^  ^  *~^n«  con. 
wra  cm^y  of  an  mnumerable  quantity  of  Uhu  ^ 

Sl^'°"  Of  cn^r,-  eo.Ug«,  o,  which  th.^i^H^ 

p^  «*»4r^his.  S"  h,*xr.,ti^ 

»^  and  useful  for  Wdi,«  i,  to  KL"  iE*"^.  '* 
•od  G«rtfe  lap,  wMch  on  S  «^  whflrL»?^JIS2 
open  the  creiv  li»i.  ~..      j  ^^  'ruik  poshed 

A  mim».Ty^  r  K»*«  "nd  went  round  to  the  hick. 
AmnmtelaterheoUledtothemsofUy.  "»'»<*• 

d.^tlT'^;'*".*'*  "^  *»'••»'>  "«^"to  the 


iMt  tiktr  G«* 

.    li^-    Hie  Ihjor  UcM  •om^M 

c«t.i«iy  ^  tr^V^T  ""^  "d  "opp^ 

•"O  «>  fcrttt_prtuMl!^r!L^  "*  »"«  chin 

««  T*        ^^      Mtend  to  the  Majnr  ■  i.-«ai 

It  was  easy  enough  to  t-ii^   «      *  "***•  "««• 
"How?"  ^^^*^**"y«"'"«»id  that  gentleman. 

ThT  M  t      ^  "«b*>y  enough  ?  " 

mantehhell     ^"""^'^  ««*  »  its  own  wax  on  the 


Tam-t  the  cnt,  Sm-thoiijh  tint  dom't  muu  »  .  . 
«»  •«•»'.  it  .C^„^!r-  *»  "»  «Wng.  «d  th« 
«^  «W«  «»«  b«„  „v«,  «...  ^  p^ 

"  J!?^  *•  yw  ««"«n  for  thtt" 

"  It  would  be  tt  wdl."  M«,ud  th.  Major. 

u»  for  the  tot  tta,^z,'"M;' *•*:**'» 

been  posdUe  to  kem  nn  .  i^-  j    J**?*  "  "O  ttr.    It  had 

«;^  ".arte  picnic.  X  ^tJ  S^X^SSTJiT^ 

•«igiiW  from  ciasy  boote.  ^^  «>«  to   own, 

ovMS  S;f:rt^- ':'«» "If  ««"  •  Wife  n-ndfin 
"  my  bw^^^^d^I^!5J^  to  cJl  him  "  Fnudd^"  ud 

in  time  to  p,«™t  a^^^Kt^  ?*"  ""J""'  *"* 
WM  not  the  sltehtMt  ™-V  ^  ™* ''•P'*"'*  •»■*  i« 
to  be  bo™^  ^!^."r*»  ■«  """'ftil-    Thethinghad 

i»g  to  hear  bin,  gi«  Ito^  a^  VaJ^T  "'^• 
•ppeaiance  o<  «df.«.n«r^.r7 '  '*'•''"*''»  pompous 

ing  With  G«.ie"2;rSp*:^ir™"  "^  ^^  ■""*■ 

Tbe  "»a  w...  in  &ct,  eactly  what  Fnak.  in  hi.  p„^ 

*»  5 


NMtaikMrOti, 

hw««ng,  there  wm  .  ^*^         .  "**  ^^^  took  to  be 

«d»oreevi<£XrSc^2S^^ 

the  accutatioii  •.  iwT  J-!  f^™«  inddent-or,  rather 

•»"  «!>•  ««»  d  .  «™:»S^  ""' '^  whole  tWBg  tad 

"Wi «  wonam  who  wu  not  ^Tiifc^         ^'''*  •'"^ 
•*«V>o»ort«<a„,tf„o,U,'J^'^  •  "-Pb  of 

««» iWrt  ..y."  "^^  *•'»'»*«  J™  «o  ibort 

(nr) 

lum,  pnmuiiir  to  J-T^i- IT*  ^™*  ""  "x**  "ith 
Um  cJ«5ilJ^  *2l^  «^.  "Hi  Fi«4  tad  h^rj 


k 


NMttihir6t4 

r^*^*>w»y  the   llajor  had  awikM«i  r--i    x 

th.  a»a^S!SSf  iSbSi^  bSLS'  ^."T^  *^ 
-liciaMy  for  ttewimt^'^^^^  l»  l«d  don.  tliit 

fa  "luAiSS  i^L'T?^  with  her  hi, 
WMiiith«j,ir        ™^  ^'™«  «•  bkw  th.  «„  into 

"'■"*>««."   -id  G«ti.p«i,„J,^y. 

•ta-t  fa.2Styt'tir.j:j.f r^"-„«~'  "^  '^ 

P«*rt.  of  Ciainnj;^  '     ■*  J™"  1  ««»  ■«  two 


'^: 


MiM  cCktr  6t4i 

of  tbe  wav  AnW  •««  *-.       .^^.  "®  eiDowed  her  out 

^  •"nng.  ma,  mdMd,  th«„  w«  nothing  to  toteriei. 

.bont  unfiling  Sf  fooTlZS^  .t*^*^  "^^ 
P^yma  night;  and  m«LT"^v  '^  *  '"'*"  ™  «•» 
•"  •km.rbit^^'^*-  "*  "  «**»«  cooking. 
•»!-««.  in  otaervi^  ,^«"S^  «to„i,hingly 
property  Ivine  in  o,!--  ^'^  °°*''  common 

Sr:U^eir\rrton£cS'',!;""P  t^'-' 

TrSLTT  rrw^rh:::eter^  -^  ^ 

The  Major,  too    waTLli!!  .!?^  «ngraaou8  to  retee. 

Thew  were  still  clo«H«  I^    •  •  *"    "^   overhead. 

f-n  the  ct^^TtlS'J^rt't,'^' 
in  spite  of  tbdr  oL^  t^ T^^.^''^^  "^  ^^^ 
^^  i«««ii^,  me  ram-fed  road  even  more  so     Th«, 

PM«edadoBenmenontheirwavtotlu.«.>?  ^  7 
«n»rk8  on  the  thn^  «T  .  v  .  ^*  P***'  ^^o  made 
question.  '  *"**  ^^t^^ation  was  out  of  tha 

^'M  new  araui»Unces  made;  and  yet  ha  did 

08  • 
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not  seriously  consider  changing  them     It«e««*H*«w 
somehow  or  other,  in  thatSrfnlTr*  u-     ^^  *®  ***"» 

rs  r«^"~«»  '»-i  »-^y  s^«^ 

«4J«f  *"'  P"''«^>o««  that  «.  op«  the   M,j„ 
"I'll  get  your  Cinderellas  now,  if  vou  lik< "  h.  .... 
AH  n^t,   he  «ud.    "  Heie-s  fouipence  " 

"  like  one,  too  ?"  he  wid. 

Sheihookhefhead. 

"  Not  Jot  me."  ...  And  no  more. 

Then  he  handed  over  the  dgaxettes. 


Nm  «tWr  Gtit 


« I 


fnends."  "'^        ^"*  *  '"®"  *©  pve  my 

pJnt^Ju  "^  '^^'^  y**»"  8"P  comes  hone"  ob.^.^^ 
Frank,  throwing  away  his  match  "*'^'    obserpii 

The  Major  nodded  his  head  as  with  a«  -*,  ^  /  « 
grandeur.  ^^  "  ^"  an  «lr  ol  iaDen 

"  WeU,"   he  said.   "  wormMn,    tk  * 
mydear/'heexpl^iled^r^'   ^at  means  '  fomarf.. 

^Ge^  said  nothing.    TT«y  tcK,k  up  thdr  bundls.  and 

(V) 
wJlftT^^*  **"  \''*^  ^^^^  that  Gertie  did  that  which 
1m>  —^-.Tj         conasted  of  the  kind  of  thins  fbmt  mimh* 

Butelv  nm  rt  Jl    •  *■"'  »  a«»r  m  his  teeth,  «m1  am- 

G««.;  «Ki  did  kKp«Ci^  u^  tJ^J' 
•««tt.t.helS^^teSrbi.^'    ■""""- 

7* 
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WME«uick)  between  Sdby Mid  YoA.  Fnmkhadmade 
a  smaU  excnmon  by  himielf  in  the  morning  •adhS 
mjma«ed  to  hear  ma«;  they  h«l  diSHS  ^  J^ 
^  and  bean.,  and  had  walked  on  in  the  attend 
aome  miles  farther;  and  they  came  to  the  vinageTStS 

had  erfdhtirf  at  least  ftmr  times  to  the  co^pa^TanS 
^lefa^  to  go  further;  and  a.  they  cam^TS  ^^ 
-k^  of  the  vil^.  vohmteeied  to  go  id  look  forX^ 

^^  *^  ^  '^^  *^  him  at  a  stile  that  led^oS 
fields  to  the  old  church.  ^^ 

The  scene  was  rather  like  the  setting  of  the  hst  act  in  a 

"^^.ofatl^treontheSur^aideolSiSlL 

^^J^  ^  ^"^  ^^•«**~'  ^^  her  chiU. 
«ttks  down  fiuntmg  a.  the  folk  are  ,oing  to  church  ^S 

^f^  SL^ir*  •^'^^  ""-S^  tr^^lead^ 
up  to  moonhgbt  e«ecU  and  reuniOTTThsw  w»  no^S 
to  play  "otf,"  b«t  the  bens  wer«  an  JSt^JS^ 

"i^.^  ^t  pwaently  melted  the  he^t^rf^! 
When  the  Major  had  <hs«»peai«d.  hrnnimr   t}^^ 

«tttor  the  hedge,  but  they  pnaenUy  found  that  t^^ 

^r^i^JjL*'***'^"^^-    Voices  cam.  LS^ 

«»dJiestifc.  ThefiirtpwrwasofaboyandgirL 
^  h-stantiy  clasped  again  mutual  waists.  S  went^ 
^the  path  across  the  fieki  to  the  churchy«d  without 
~^  the  two  tramps;    their  heads  weHe^^ 

Then  other  couples  came  along,  old  and  young,  and 
twice  a  tno-one.  two  young  men  in  Wack.^iS  akir- 
mished  on  either  side  of  a  very  sedate  girl  in  wUte    one 
two  girls  who  shoved  <»ie  another,  and  gi^ed.  wiOkins' 

m  step  three  yards  bdiind  another  youiJ^M  wkhiS 
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^JJ  !r»^'  '^**°  8*"«»  w  bang  talked  at  and  »». 
•«"•  to  be  lapt  in  abstractinrT^k  •«  •■d  pre- 

«e;  then  a^iihl^^r^^^       ^*"  «?°»«  '^adren 

StjL*.  !««Mr  ^  ***'®'  *«<1  ™>ved  on  with 

«ttiJ^J^^*Tj^«'^ectionately.    It^ 

S^^^TTblt  "^"^  "f  -^^^ 
Piiiita7^^.T-Jn*  "^'^^  ^°»  an  emotional 
SblTlV ^*  ^  had  an  uncomfortable  seatTa 
J«-Piie  bench  m  a  tin  church  with  an  Am«7 
*•**  i«erv  vaoBtr  nri«^  k- j  u         .       *°  American  organ  • 


•lowly  .tow  to  th.  oT^S,  ST  "«»  *^»dl. 
(I.  ™  Wttchtog,  too.  the  J^v^L^  *"  "^ 

w  u«tie,  nor  die  to  hm»,  and  he  wat 
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<ioctoi?       "T  ■  ■• 'r™  •«  ™"o' th.  Major  or  a 
^_^^^^__b«»tlf«l  •  ...  the    ctarch    belb  ....   „y 

IJ^^^tion  of  Sunday  quirt^Vi^K.  SZTST 
**<'c**WM»s  ami  human  relation^in.  _• '  J^  ."*  ^™"» 
s«b«,.«  ,0^  r»pS^?^?Li"1  ?2^'  »* 

had  hdd  her  Uat  so^  F^t  ^""^'  atmosphere 

iahisowntJuMt^^'  /'»?*"«"»'*«>  of  a  lump 

n.  Hu     7\~'™*-  ul-clad,  wnth«l  form  of  Gatie 
■••H.dKl»otta»»wb.ttodo...he  hopTS^ 


NtMflhtr  <Mi 

^^^"^  be  b«k  Just  yet.  TT^  he  under. 
wood  be  must  say  something  ^^ 

"Don't  ay,"  he  sdd    "The  Major " 

n^*!L!E  °°  ^i»»t"t  in  sudden  consternation,  her 
pr^.we^  sunburnt  &ce  disfigured  with  t«^'SS 
hnced  lor  the  moment  by  fear  ^^ 

"No,  no."  said  Frank;  "he  isn't  coming  yet:  but " 

Then  she  was  down  again,  moaningaSd  talking. 
Oh    .  .  .  OhI  .  .  .   I'm    a    wicked    2l  Uv 

J-ther,  ...  and  I  never  thougrTshcSS  come^^ 

^^^^^^why    don't    you    chuck    it?"   said    Frank 

^L*T'V  •     •  '  **"'*'   I  •  •  .  I  love  himi" 

aWjpo^U,^.  and  he  sat  silenced,  ^  church-bdL 
P«Jed  cm;  the  sun  sank  a  little  lower)  Gertie  sobb^ 
more  and  m^  gentiy;  «nd  Frank's  lihid^^ScS^Se 
a  mdl,  revolving  devetopments.  Fimdly  aheZT;^* 
lay  sffll.  and.  as  the  Wb  gave  ^  to  (Tlf^S^ 

^^""LJl^^^'  li^  wi^a  tSS 

helD^t;  ■  i'mlLr^  '*"^*  ^^°^"  »»»«  «aid.  "  but  I  can't 
*»«Pit.    Im  better  now.    Don't  tell  Geone." 

Of  course  I  shan't  I  "  said  Frank  indigmmtly 

a  kJu""/.*?*****"  *~'"  "^  Gertie.  (Frai  winced 
a  httk,  mtenoily,atthe  "too.")  "I  caniLt^^J!- 

V^y  don  t  you  leave  him  ?"  said  Frank  courteously 
A  httle  wave  of  feeling  went  over  her  ^"'""^^"^y 

hkn^**i?^^!°^"  •*>•  "^       •"  No.  I  can't  leave 
hun.  Biititdoe.comeoviryou.o«e«mes;doe«i'trr^ 
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"  Where's  your  home  ?  " 

with     f^^!^"'^^"  "^^^ *^-    "But  that',  idl don. 
witn.    I  ve  made  my  bed,  and—"  ^^ 

"  Ten  me  plainly :  does  he  bully  you  ?  " 
"  Tell  me  if  he  does  it  again  " 

P*fnk  was  conscious  of  a  considerable  sensa  rrf  Ai^ 

jmt  now,  as  tbe  man  ant  broke  up,  bnt  it  wm^T^ 
P«>"ittle  sool,  it  s«m«J  to  him,  t^  Sd  .t^  J2 
«.;««««..    (H.  did  »ot  jret  «e  tSriit^^ 

Xh^K  rt  ™  Clmstian  enough  to  leMnt  the  ,Aok 
•Our;  bnt  he  1TO  arirtocratic  «»urii  iTu.  ^JZr 
ne»  to  think  at  thi5  moment  thrt^XnTtt^fZ 
»^«^forpeopfeoithi,««t.  ^$;^S 
rfjf®*  »<^  *^t  Peraons  resembling  ttTllaior  and 

"SS^S^J""^-"  "^  "M-    "P*!*  »y  that 

"»»  nanarx  mat  stung  him.    He   etnlodBd-  mmI   ki. 
wounded  pride  gave  hhn  bitterness.     ^'*'^'  ***  *» 

A.!ii*lLf^  *^"  ***  "^  "Cathilics  amply  loatte  it 
And  evtti.  pmonalfy.  I  think  if  i  beattfy-  '^  "•**^  *** 

19 


Well— I  »» 

Ibjort     "°"  »"  "^  •iMBagiy  dumcteHrtic  of  Um 
"  Well— leave  him,  then  I )' 
"Ic^-U"  am    pcG^    ••I«.-t,...i 
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CHAPTER  IV 

*  quite  tolerable  ^S^^^^l^^^'^ 
■»*  •»  it  war  faT^tL^  ^  ^^^  programme, 

there  wa.  no  ^«r  7**,*~™«J  to  adjust  himadf— 
P^^m  T^^F^  ca«»e  for  the  horror  that 

»  tmd  Undf  praMiy,  ,«„  .mMnting  HI  am 


••  • 

in 
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•loTbv  i^?^5!L^  »P  to  the  pwtent-hdped 

«o"  or  tm  htton  tb»  dawn.  ""V*"  «n 

ZlJS^"  S^L^""  point  of  vi»  Jtj 

w«itii»  far  luii|..ibr  U  ir«!«!L^i,       ^*^  Merofield 

•P  and  which  be  knew  JntL  *  **^  **°'«^ 
J«ny;  there  w^SVltL"*,lJ?^™ 
fact.  ev«ythin«  for  wlSh  Z.^  VIJ.*^  ^  *^ 

'«''^i>»'»vai^^^^l^Z        ^*'  ««i  ho  had 


So  he  v^garded  all  thk  for  a  «vwi  u«    _j.« 
W»  «Wi  doeed.  with  fiw^  "wr  »  good  long  while;  with 
•y»  cioeed,  with  the  daiknaa.  nnind  him.  with  emy 
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•a  inlo  a  nMonaUe  whole.  .  .  .  .—«-» 

ieif 'a;>d  L^'^J^  to  eleepi"  «»«  pj^  ^  y^ 
■•^Md  tcrawid  np  his  eyw  tight 

«*»  to  lUiy."  Md  b^  th.  •■  oS..»     ^i: 


hen 
attentioiL      He 


without 
finished 


wen  the  fsintest  senblanoe  of 

-jgr.  thn-t  the-sS;^oftL  ttl?;^^ 

SL^  rSf  >*«  *»^  to  sleep  Hke  a  iSlMMmT  ud 
D^gM  to  think  about  his  religion  ia  itself.      ^^ 

JJ*;j;**^^«^  proof-^h^   the  thh«  was  tiae 
«  an  ?    (^rtaialy  there  was  a  gnat  deal  of  it  tliai  m« 

^^"I5*»»  to  it,  then  WM  to  wtafccSraST 

ovc  anaerneaui  aU  that— was  then,  aflw  an  •»»  « 
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dogma,  that  lay  at  the  root  ?    Wa.  it  concdvaWe  that 
aiV»uch  evidence  codd  be  forthcoming  ? 

»B  proceeded  to  consider  the  aeries  of  ancient  ditamnaa 
^  I  suppose,  have  presented  themselves  TZJ 

^  pL  "T^"^  *°  *^~y  «««onable  being-Fiee^ 

^'cS?l^**2f*°***"'-    And  it  appeared  tTSi.  in 
tt«cold  emotionless  mood,  when  the  pS«Sty  sh^ 

W  that  ^  own  religion,  as  much  a.  eveiy^.  wS 
entwely  powerless  before  them.  /    "iw,  wm 

the^U^r^.^l^"''  ^  b^  to  "fleet  upon 
tte  i^umerable  httle  concrete  devotfons  that  he  had 

SSa^f^Z?*  '^****^"  ^^  ««rtain  words,  tta 
P^mraance  of  certain  action*^the  ro«uy  for  iasiL^; 

a»d  he  b^^  to  ask  himself  how  it  waT^hle  tha?^ 
<»^^bly  make  any  difference  to  eternal  is««.  ^ 
^l^ti^had  not  yet  smroonded  themselves  with 
h^  SrS  expenence  and  association,  ami  they 

^fe«t  «K.  romance  of  novelty;  they  lay  U«.S 
oejadied,  so  to  say,  and  unconvincing.  ^^ 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  duiimr  thk  hour  h*  iv«- 
ja^  disbelieved;    he  hones^^^tt^t^ t,^ 

Sl.«l!?.*^  ^  """^  *»*°»<^  by  "fluting  th»^ 

ta^  l«m.  a  great  deal  mon»  «»te  SsnZWft^ 
mjftfi  dilemmas  no  final  obrt«des  to  foith;  he  placed 
WnaeK  imder  the  shelter  of  the  Church  ^  trfedto 
say  Wmdfy  that  he  believed  what  she  bdie^  ^^  S 

<tem»ant;  hi.  h«^  Z° 'enZlT^Jrir^  ^*^ 
m*t^0^  L»!r^iJr^.  enthPBly   lelfaaigic,  and  hi. 

mtgertwa.  cleMriq>toacert«n  point aadrth^rtln^ 
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Half  w  hour  later  he  was  in  a  pitiable  stat«  •  « nH  k  ^ 
begun  even  to  question  Jenny's  IcJX  S^^i!? 
to  the  thought  of  her  i  a  h«t^2^'*  ^.  *™^ 
'~»o»nce.liid  nowin  «,•  .k?,  ^^  '*"  soothing  and 
«n«ihSd'*^*^y*^'^'«^  "beseemed 

ib/t^  S^t'irS?^*/-"^  -o«^^  -t  live 
might;  «dhe^^by^t*d^**  "y  "^t"^*'  ^'  ^ 
love  was  ^r^ymZlt^'^'^:^!^  ^'^ 
he  possessed  TenmS^f       r^  "**  secondly,  whether 

b-n  .^b*.  „oT^^,f '™°t;  ««  ""te  thing  h.d 

ma  DnbthhrJ^Z^  ■»  •omething  ha  «*•  not  Sbe 
™I»o«^  legrettmg  OnHy  the  «gtt«ient.  .h, 
"MHO  cotunljr  not  fulfil  it  AiwJ  ^aT^'  ^ 
cMe  to  anyone  who  h.HKj  T^  "^  *■"  P<««iWy 
«  to  i^Wm^m  "^  »<*  »»  todMcm«We  fed 
•Bdhk^^  f^  "^  •*  I»«l«tt  Mid  hi.  pit 

««J   coldly   ^-T^  ^"^  •?'*  '«"  "S^y  • 

^^ .  ,hit.ti:^t^.'tri4  ;t; 

-r  «i  sn>.    ret  utey  did  not    The  tjgfat  of 
««  6      • 
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the  roan,  such  as  it  was,  brought  the  concrete  and 
material  even  more  forcibly  upon  him-the  gross  things 
tiiat  are  called  Facts.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  tt^ 
were  no  facts  beyond  them.  These  w^  the  bones  of 
the  Umverse-a  stuffy  bedroom,  a  rasping  flannel  suit, 
a  cold  dawn,  a  snoring  in  the  gloom,  and  three  bodies 

heavy  ^th  weariness There  once  had  been  other 

facts:  Merefield  and  Cambridge  and  Eton  hkd  once 
existed;  Jenny  had  once  been  a  Uving  person  who  loved 
hun;  once  there  had  been  a  thing  called  Religion.  But 
«ta>y  existed  no  longer.      He  had  touched  reality  at 

Frank  drew  a  long,  dismad  sigh ;  he  lay  down ;  he  knew 
the  worst  now ;  and  in  five  minutes  he  was  asleep. 

(n) 

Of  course,  the  thing  wore  away  by  midday,  and  matteis 
had  r^justed  themselves.  But  the  effect  remained  as 
a  land  of  bruise  below  the  surface.  He  was  conadouJ  that 
It  had  once  been  possible  for  him  to  doubt  the  value  of 
fverything;  he  was  aware  that  there  was  a  certain  mood 
m  which  nothing  seemed  worth  while. 

It  was  practically  his  first  experience  of  the  kind,  and 
hedidnotunderetandit.  But  it  did  its  work ;  and  I  date 
from  that  day  a  certain  increased  sort  of  obstinacy  that 
showed  itself  even  more  plainly  in  his  character  One 
thing  or  the  other  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  mood  in 
wtach— even  though  only  for  an  hour  or  two-aU  thines 
other  than  physical  take  on  themselves  an  appeaianoeof 
iUnsiven<iss:  either  the  standard  is  towered  and  these 
things  are  treated  as  slightly  doubtful;  or  the  wiD  sets 
itt  teeth  and  determines  to  live  by  them,  whether  they  are 
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*h!^^f  "^^^^  *^  ^"^  "^^  F«^'s  bundle  broke 
ateuptly.  and  every  several  article  fell  on  to  the  road 

round  to  p.ck  them  up.  The  Major  and  Gertie  instincS^ 
made  for  a  gate  in  the  hedge,  rested  down  their  bimSj 
and  leaned  against  it.  "»u*u«» 

Frank  gathered  the  artides-a  shirt,  a  pair  of  ^fter 
f  ^',r  razor  and  brush,  a  tin  of  pott^i  mS^  a  r^ 
a  ^  round  cracked  looking-glass  and  a  piece  oTS 
pipmg--and  packed  them  once  more  carefuUy  together 

^^'  ,^  „  *f^^  '«^"-  ^^  *^  °'  Po««i  "^»t-4ike 
^T^-^  f  telhgent  animal-ran  hastily  off  the  path 
and  dived  mto  a  smaU  drain.  '^ 

Jl^hort  ciy  of  mirth  broke  from  the  Major,  and  Gertie 

0myed  h«  arm  mto  the  drain  and  drew  up  the  potS 

tt^^tfl^'  H  ^.^P*^^  off  9n  to  his  sleeve,  and 
twL^  ^"^I^  ^'^'^'  Again  he  packed  his 
thj^  agam  he  drow  the  string  tight,  and  again  it 

"  Lord  !  man,  don't  be  so  hard  on  it  " 
Frank  looked  up  with  a  kind  of  patient  fury.    His 
mstmct  was  to  kick  every  single  object  tha*  lay  before 
mm  on  the  path  as  hard  as  possible  ii  every  dire^on 
^^  Have  you  any  more  string  ?"  he  said. 

No.    Stick  the  things  in  your  pocket  and  come  on." 
Rank  made  no  answer.    He  went  to  the  hedge  and 
drew  out  a  lon^  supple  Hig  of  hazel,  stripped  it  of  its 
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^ves  and  once  more  tried,  with  it.  to  tie  up  liis  parcel 

sjA^ay,  into  a  angle  minute  puddle  that  lay  on  the 
Tte  Major  snorted  in  mirthful  impatience. 

-ved  suddenly.  aSS  tTool^u-^  'wi^r^i^ 

d.^TttTllt"?'"""""' ■»»■»■«•    Then  he  sat 
TuZlt  ^'  f**  "^"^^  "»  *»""  «■>«  mere 

Ti^;rF^"^s'up°  "^  ^""^  "*■»'-  »■»«■>*>• 

cloS^Iiri^teX  L'['„"*"'^''"  ""*^'  "»' 
I  think,  of  S^I '  £^'  «"^"  f  P'«"^'  ««»«  gtopse. 
things  had  toT^n  '*^'«'  )•«'  now.  in  section.    The 

t^.  t'cX^l^t'C  :^'  ultf  '?':  ~  f^'""« 
the  twine  hdi  It  Z„Se^  "'^  "y;. "/  ""«. 
him.  ^  '  «™"  tatisfactioo  to 
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(III) 

It  seems  that  Frank  must  have  been  aUowed  iust  n«u, 
ven^different  kind  of  awakening  a  day  or  two  later 

the  dark  under  the  beeches  ^  ^**  '"P^*^  '" 


JZ^  t^*  "^P^^  ^°**  ^*"'  ^'  waking  once,  however 
at  that  strange  moment  of  the  niirht  wheTVk.^  11' 
turns  and  sighs  in  her  sleen   ^,.hZ  ^®  *^^ 

an/i  i;--  J  .  ^P*  w^®°  «very  cow  cets  nn 

S!;l  *  ^  ^^'^^^'  ^"^"^  ^™«  farm-yard  01x7^1^' 
then  he  turned  over  and  slept  again  ^     ' 

1  oow""  ^  r°^'  ^*  ""^  *^y"«^*-  He  lay  on  his  back 
looking  at  the  network   of   twies  ov*.rh«o^    ^u     u     f 

J-.  bej^nd.  and  the  sky  'Sle  :S5^  ^ J^ 

^L    t  ■  .  **^  ^^®°  ^«  ™oved.  but  there  was 

a^  land  of  mtenor  contentment  that  cause'd  that  not T 

«„H  ^r  *  'J^'Ju**  ^^  *'''''  ^*  ^*  "P'  fcJt  about  for  his  shoes 
and  shpped  them  on.  Then  he  unwound  the  wraonS 
al^^t  his  neck,  and  crept  out  of  the  shelter  ^^^ 

rZ  r^^**^*  strange  pause  before  the  dawn  when  th.. 
Hht  has  broadened  so  far  as  to  extinguish  tie  sT^  ^ 
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to  bring  out  aU  the  colours  of  earth  into  a  cold  deUberate 
tand  of  tint.  Everything  was  absolutely  motionless 
about  hun  as  he  went  under  the  trees  and  came  out  above 
the  vnde  park-land  of  which  the  copse  was  a  sort  of  barrier. 
The  dew  lay  soaking  and  thick  on  the  grass  slopes,  but 
thwe  was  not  yet  such  light  as  to  bring  out  its  sparkle  • 
and  ewrywhere.  dotted  on  the  green  before  him.  sat 

The  silence  and  the  solemnity  of  the  whole  seemed  to 
hmi  extraordinary.  There  was  not  a  leaf  that  stirred- 
each  hung  as  if  cut  of  steel ;  there  was  not  a  bird  which 
chirped  nor  a  distant  cock  that  crew ;  the  rabbits  eyed  him 
unafraid  m  this  hour  of  truceO 

It  seemed  to  him  Uke  some  vast  stage  on  to  which  he 
had  wandered  unexpectedly.  The  performance  of  the 
day  before  had  been  played  to  an  end.  the  night  scene- 
shifting  was  finished,  and  the  players  of  the  new  eternal 
drania  were  not  yet  come.    An  hour  hence  they  would 

Z^  f.^"i  \J^  f  ""***  ^**"^^  ^«*°  ^^ ;  ™en  would 
croM  the  field-paths,  birds  would  be  busy;    the  wind 

would  awake  and  the  ceaseless  whisper  of  leaves  answer 
Its  talking.  But  at  present  the  stage  was  cloar-swept, 
washed,  clean  and  silent.  *^ 

It  was  the  solemnity  ther>  that  impressed  him  most 
-solemmty  and  an  air  of  expectation.  Yet  it  was  not 
mere  expectation.  There  was  a  suggestion  of  the  funda- 
mental and  the  normal,  as  if  perhaps  movement  and 
sound  were,  after  aU,  no  better  than  interruptions;  as 

Li^  .  i?"^  ""^  °**""  ^"'^  something  complete  in 
Itself ;  as  if  these  trees  hung  out  their  leaves  to  listen  to 
somethmg  that  they  could  actually  hear,  as  if  these  mo- 
tionless  creatures  of  the  woodland  were  looking  upon 
sometauig  that  they  could  actuaUy  sec ;  as  if  thS  J^e 
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some  gnat  secret  actuaUy  present  and  displayed  in  dead 
sdence  and  invisibility  before  those  only  who  possessed 
the  senses  necessary  to  perceive  it) 

It  was  odd  to  regard  life  from  this  standpoint-to  look 
back  upon  the  days  and  their  incidents  that  were  past, 
forward  upon  the  days  and  incidents  to  come.    AgaiTit 
was  possible  for  Frank  to  look  upon  these  thingTas  an 
outfflder  and  a  deliberate  critic-as  he  had  done  in  the 
stuffy  room  of  the  lodging-house  in  the  town.    Yet  now 
though  he  was  again  an  outsider,  though  he  was  again  out 
of     «  whirl  of  actual  living,  he  seemed  to  be  looking  at 
thmgs-staring    out.  as   he  was.  almost  unseeingly  at 
the  grass  slopes  before  him-from  exactiy  the  opposite 
Mde.    Then,  they  had  seemed  to  him  the  only  realities, 
these  tangible  physical  things,  and  aU  else  illusion :  now 
It  was  the  physical  things  that  were  illusive,  and  some- 
thing else  that  was  real.    Once  again  the  two  elements  of 
We  lay  detached-matter  and  spirit ;    but  it  was  as  ob- 
viously  now  spirit  that  was  the  reahty  as  it  had  been 
matter  a  day  or  two  before.    It  was  obviously  absurd  to 
regard  these  outward  things  on  which  he  looked  as  any- 
thing  but  a  frame  of  something  completely  different. 
They  were  too  silent,  too  still,  too  Uttle  self-sufficient  to  be 
complete  in  themselves.    Something  solid  lay  embraced 
withm  them.  .  .  . 

So,  then,  he  stared  and  ruminated,  scarcely  perceiving 
that  he  thought,  so  intensely  conscious  was  he  of  that 
of  which  he  thought.  It  was  not  that  he  understood 
anything  of  that  on  which  he  looked ;  he  was  but  aware 
that  there  was  something  to  be  understood.  And  the 
trees  hung  ngid  above  him.  and  the  clear  blue  sky  still 
a  hard  stone  beyond  them,  not  yet  flushed  with  dawn  • 
and  the  grass  lay  before  him.  contracted,  it  seemed,  with 
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CHAPTER  V 

(I) 

W^E  are  arrived  now  at  one  of  those  few  deplorable 

ii7n  A.T  \  'i  ^"^^'^  ""••'•  ^^"»t  >vnich  there 
»  no  defence.  And  the  painful  thing  about  it  is  that 
Frank  never  seemed  to  think  that  it  requiml  any  defence 

aw  united  ,n  telling  us  that  we  must  never  do  evil  that 

in  leaving  Cambridge  m  defiance  of  aU  advice  and  good 

^!!f '  ~x  ^'f:'.*^**  ^  **»  ^y'  "  »  l««a"y  Pennissible  act 
h^r  fooh^  can  be  paraUeled  by  one  of  actS   ri^  i 
Morahsts  probably,  would  teU  us.  in  fact,  that  the  fi«t 
led  mevitably  to  the  second. 

It  fell  out  in  this  way. 

Once  or  twi^  in  his  travels  with  the  Major  he  had  been 

^St5'„THTr^"'*"^^''"'P^^*'°  *^**  *^  o'  that 
contnbution  that  the  warrior  made  to  their  common  table 

^Tl  ''''™*  ^y  ^^^'^^^y-    When  a  gentleman. 

dilection  to  dnnk.  leaves  the  shelter  of  a  small  copse  let 
us  say.  at  seven  o'clock,  and  reappears,  rather  breSS^ 
forty  nunutes  later  with  a  newly  plucked  fowl-^r  even 
with  a  fowl  not  plucked  at  aU.  and  still  warm,  or  with  half 
a  dozen  eggs ;  and.  in  addition,  issues  out  again  later  in 
the  evemng  and  r-ums  with  a  strong  smell  of  spirits  and 
a  watery  eye~it  seems  a  litUe  doubtful  as  to  whether  he 
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hu  been  icniputewly  honeet.    In  cMet  of  this  Und 

5  i^c^  ^f '^.^l  '^^i!  to  him-M  „  being  .  'JZ 
SmSi  fL*^  it  i.  h«d  to  nnde«t«d  that  it  wo 
«mp^y  that  in  a  yonng  man  who  made  no  scruple  of 
beggmg  m  casee  of  necewity.    However,  there  it  wa. 

WriJjLri"*'"^*^?  *"  *^  neighbonrhood  of  Market 
tlt^Lt.^^^xJ'  *^"?>PP«n«d-I  cannot  identify 
^L^**^**P°t.    The  situation  was  as  foUows : 
^y  had  secured  an  exceUent  bam  for  their  night's 

^^'Zt^'^  °"  ***•  '^  °"  *^«  «"t»kirt«  oi  a  vSlage. 
Behmd  them  were  the  farm  buildings,  and  the  farmw^s 

h^holdgonetobed.  The  sun  had  set  and  it  wSHSc 
iiiey  had  supped  sparingly,  of  necessity,  and  had  finished 
e;^  morsel  of  food.    (Frank  had  eL  f ou^  S 

l^y  had  had  a  bad  week  of  it ;  the  com  was  ZT^I 
wady  for  cuttmg.  and  there  seemed  no  work  anywh^ 
^honest  men.  The  Major's  gloom  had  become^K 
he  had  even  made  remarks  upon  a  choice  between  a 
wcjkhouse  and  a  razor.  He  had  got  up  after  To  J 
and  turr^d  his  waistcoat  pockets  insfde  ou?  tT^^Z 
test  possible  grams  of  tobacco,  and  had  smoked  about  a 
quarter  of  a  ppeful  gathered  in  this  way  without  utter 

th«n.  had  seized  his  cap  and  disappeanjd. 

u*^  Th"^;  Z'^u''^''  "^'^  ^^^  ^^  '^'P'^d  than 
usual     The  last  shreas  of  romance  were  gone  from  his 

adyentm*  long  ago.  and  yet  his  obstinacy  held  fiim 
Bu  he  fomid  he  could  not  talk  much.  He  watched  (Se 
listlessly  as  she.  lisUess  too.  began  to  spread  out^ 
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dMoript  cunientt  to  mate  a  ted  in  tte  corner.    H« 
Iiardly  tpote  to  ter.  nor  ste  to  him. 

He  wu  teginning  to  feel  ileepy.  wten  te  tetfd  ratter 
hunied  ttepe,  u  of  one  trying  to  ran  on  tip-toe.  coming 
up  tte  lane,  and  an  instant  later  in  popped  tte  Major. 
Put  out  ttet  damned  light  I "  te  whispered  sharply 
Tte  candle  end  went  out  with  the  swiftness  of  tteught. 
Wtets  up?"  Frank  roused  himself  to  ask.    liteie 
had  been  a  strenuous  look  about  tte  face  seen  an  instant 
tefore  ttet  interested  him. 

There  was  dead  sUence.    Gertie  seemed  frozen  into 
motionlessness  in  ter  comer,  almost  as  if  ste  had  had 

I  **!!?"??.  ®'  *****  ^"^  °*  **""«  ^'•'o"-    Frank  listened 

j  with  aU  his  ears;  it  was  useless  to  stare  into  tte  dark- 

%  here  m  this  barn  the  blackness  was  complete. 

At  first  there  was  no  sound  at  aU,  except  a  very  soft 
occasional  scrape  of  a  boot-naU  that  tetutened  ttet  tte 
Major  was  seeking  cover  somewhere.  Tten.  so  suddenly 
that  te  started  all  over.  Frank  felt  a  hand  on  his  arm 
and  smelt  a  tobacco-laden  breath.  (Alast  there  had 
been  no  drink  to-night.) 

"See  tere.  FrwUde.  my  boy.  ...  I  ..  .  ive  got  tte 
thmg  on  me.  .  .  .  Wtet  shall  I  do  with  it  ?..  .  It's 
no  good  chucking  it  away  :  ttey'd  find  it." 
"  Got  wtet  ?  "  whispered  Frank. 
"  There  was  a  kid  coming  along  ...  ste  had  a  tin  of 
something  .  .  :  I  don't  even  know  wtet  it  is.  ..  And 
.  .  .  and  she  screamed  out  and  someone  ran  out.  But 
they  couldn't  spot  me ;  it  was  too  dark." 

"Hush ! "  whispered  Frank  sharply,  and  the  hand 
tightened  on  his  arm.  But  it  was  only  a  rat  somewhere 
m  tte  roof. 

"WeU?"tesaid. 

"  Frankie  ...  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  tat?  it  from 
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«««niater.  .  .  I  .  .  I'm  afraid  someone  may  •havi 
•potted  us  coming  thmugh  the  village  eariier  Twl^ 
.  .  .  they'll  search,  I  expect."  ^^" 

"  You  can  do  your  own  dirty  work  "  whUn..^  i?-  i 
earnestly  through  the  darkness  '    ^^P««<^  ^"^ 

"  ^r^^^'^y  »«y  .  .  .  don't  be  hard  on  a  poor  devil. 
'  '"\l  '  '•  ^  *=*"  *  J**^  Gertie."  ^ 

Well,  hide  it  somewhere." 

"No  good-they'd  .  .  .  Good  God |  •• 

iJ^V^^  ""^  '*"^^"  '»*"  «"«><»  once  more    as  a 

il'^ir LTde^JTh^  ^^^1"-*^^^ 

takahle  low  talking  sim;;,^'    ^'^  *^ -"  umnis- 
"Give  it  here,  you  fool."  he  said.    "  Here  I " 

»>  had  jnst  tme  to  stufl  tlie  thing  inside  hi  cm»«S 
"U  ow  a,  if  .deep  when  the  ^^TZ^^t^ 
«  fcur^n.  With  .  p.B<«.^  ..  «^  ^^'l;^ 
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ajyoa  to  do  if  .  „,.„  ...^  „,  a^*^^^  rj^ 
«»tty  ?  »d  yet.  certanly  it  wmUd  distw.  thlTto^ 
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^jciy  obvious  misiamage  of  justice  executed  at  their 

On  Friday  mormng  at  ten  o'dock  the  vehicles  began  to 

cart  of  the  n«ghbounng  rector,  and  the  brougham  of  tte 
retaed  general    It  ^  the  General  who  prJded.  ! 

n^f  ^^rt-'oo'n  was  not  more  dismal  than  court-rooms 
.   ."»*%««•    When  I  visited  it  on  my  little  pilgrimaS^ 
undei^en  a  few  months  ago.  it  had  been  rejSedaid 

^tS^^'^^*""^^*-'-    Even.it  was 

;^nasJ^  "^'  *"**•  "°**^'  **"«  °*  «»«  Windows,  Were 
^^^l^""  a  dais,  with  a  long  baize-covered  table 

^Z.nT.  ?!?'  **"  *  ^**^*'  ^^^  «*«>d  the  clerk's 
a^  sohators'  table,  fenced  by  a  rail  from  the  vulgar 
crowd  who  pressedin.  hot  and  excited,  to  see  the  critS 
and  hear  justice  done.  There  was  a  case  arising  from 
an  ancient  family  feud,  exploded  at  last  intone  ;^ 

.  We  wlute  bandage  under  he,' bomiet.  to  give  her  tS 
mony.    T^  swelled  the  crowd  beyond  its  usual  propor- 
tiomj.  as  both  ladies  were  well  known  in  society 
^  Gen«al  was  a  kindly-kwking  old   man    (Frank 

««^1««  name  as  soon  as  he  heard  it  that  morning. 

^^-^^.^^"^  magistrates  as  they  took  their 
seat^  The  Rector  was-well.  like  other  rectors,  and 
the  Squire  hke  other  squires. 

»i!.T  !J"^  ***  *^^  *»**>«  *»»«  l«»dies'  claims 
^•dju.t«i  They  were  both  admonished  in  a  paternal 
kiwi  o<  way.  and  sent  about  their  business,  anS^thew 
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Ute  te?  r?^  " '""»«^  «  ~t  tk.  hdy  with 

ZJ^^TX.T*^  the  attack,  oot  onT^  to 

J^  ftom  the  door  and  took  his  place  by  ^teKMe 

the  door  near  thTl-ofTflK       ^  *"  ™*'  "  *»™. 
dock    faSJST'  ""^  F"^  "«PP«>  *»*«<1  into  the 

•'*f-r««P-«>thet«*J<^.^'^^'  «- 

The  chaige  was  read  to  him.    It  was  to  tht^*  *u  * 

««  of  praerved  wtoiT^  StoTtol^^lir^  * 
^^put  to  the  pri^^  ,„ .  Sf.:.^,'^he ^  ^ 
"  I  Ple-l  guaty.  dr,"  «id  FnuA,  without  a  tr«nor. 
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Mwc  at  the  magistrates  as  he  came  in,  to  make  JL  h. 
had  never  met  them  out  shooting  or  at  dW^^.^ 
he  hjd  been  deeply  relieved  told  thTS^SS^ 

Fiank  nodded. 

wWe'^^1  1^1  and  awcstricken  child  appeared  some- 
wnere  in  a  httle  box  opposite  Frank  withT  «^ 
r*er  in  bkck  silk  beS»r.  l?^p;:^'tS?Z 
^  w^  on  her  ™,  to  her  aunt-her  fetti^ll^ 
-with  a  tm  of  salmon  that  had  been  promise  aodfoT 
8»tten  (t^t  was  how  she  aune  to  be  outTl^  m 
Aermhed  the  comer  by  Baker's  lane  a  mLlijtenp^ 

^vi::^.^c^^-    <«»'  hehadnotlTiS 
«wcr  violence.)    She  had  screamed  at  the  too  nf  h^ 

I"  CaUM  hi^^u  M  '  ^  "***  he  was  a  man. 
LJ  hi  himself  one,"  put  in  a  voice.)  The  wit. 
J^here  cast  an  indignant-ahnost  vindictive-loolTat 

a  ^l*ifr '?"^^'**^^°' ^"'^  ^»«J-  Mis.  Jemiings, 
a  widow  lady,  keeping  house  for  her  brother  whTWa 

SrSn"  o"'i,^*S'  "^^  *^«  statement^rti,: 
n^t  ^  T "?^  ^^'  '^^^  ««»»«  to  Shut  up  for  S^ 
night  when  she  heard  the  child  scream.  Her  bix>tt« 
man,  — '^"^       ...    -  » 


!-looking 


with  a  black  beard,  finished  her 


storv     H«  K=^  K      J  V:     .        "^^^   ucara,  nnisbed  ber 
story.    He  had  heard  his  sister  call  out,  as  he  was  taking 
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the  pubhc-house  fifty  yards  up  thestn^t     MrT    u    * 
had  not  aef>n  th«  ««-   1     1   %-  "»«»"««•    No . , .  he,  too, 
^mL       ^!    *"  "^^^y*  ^*  he  had  seen  him  before 
SaTXL'::*?""fr'  "^^t^oh^icometohiryJS 

"Well,  what  had  happened  then  ?  " 

He  had  hanunered  at  two  or  three  doois  as  ht>  »»  ««.♦ 

nave  the  man  now,  smce  there  was  no  exit  fmm  *u7T^ 

uiat  way  they'd  have  heard  the  dogs. 

•f««      ^^  ^A  Police^nstable  corroborated  the   entire 

^Ti'wm'"*  ^'t* .'!:  ^  ~"p^y  ^^  «-  forS^ 

ana  two  other  men,  had  "  DtocMwlMi  "  ♦«  *i,>  v  •  ^^ 
diaj^y.  and  there  'had  fouSS^  prisoner^^h^TrT 
tending  to  be  asleep,  with  the  tin'^f  ^oni^^ 
and  laid  on  the  table)  hidden  inside  his  iackrt  hJ^ 
then  taken  him  into  custody.  '  ^*  ^ 

"Was  there  anyone  else  in  the  bam  ?  " 

Mte  thr^!r^^^'^*'"P"P*'«^  *o  Pve  evSience 
a^to^  pr^ner-s  identity,  and  as  to  his  leavi^^ 

^^te^i^L."*"  %*^;-«^  -  question  thl 
BUigisirare  wished.  .  .  .  Yes ;  they  were  present  in  court. 

J^n,«l  began  to  turn  a  little  testy  as  the  consuble 
«S^  He  seemed  a  magistrate  who  liked  to  be 
^^  and  he  appeared  to  grow  impatient  under  th^ 
extraordmanly  correct  language  of  the  V)licem«r^ 
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He  turned  to  Frank-seeming  to  forget  aU  about  the 
''  Vo^rT.r.^*  caUed-and  spoke  rather  sharply : 
^  Jou  dont   deny    aU    that?      You   plead^ty. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Frank,  gazing  at  the  very  pink  sahnon 
enablazoned  on  the  tin.  *^  ^^ 

"  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  " 
"  I  was  hungry,  sir." 

"  Hungry,  eh  ?    An  able-bodied  lad  like  you  ?    Can't 
you  work,  then  ?  "  ^ 

"  When  I  can  get  it,  sir,"  said  Frank. 

"  Eh  ?  .  .     eh  ?    Well,    that's    trus    enough.      You 
t^wt  tSt.'*  '^'  ^^'  ""^^^^^    ^-  Whafslis-name's 

"  Yes,  sir." 
^^Then  the  Rector  leaned  forward  swiftiy—to  Frank's 

''  You  speak  like  an  educated  man." 

"  Do  I,  sir  ?    I'm  very  pleased  to  hear  it." 

There  was  a  faint  snigger  in  court. 

;;  Where  were  you  educated  ?  "  persisted  the  Rector. 

Am  I  bound  to  incriminate  myself,  sir  ?  " 
''Incriminate  ?  "  said  the  General  suddenly  interested. 
Eh  ?  you  mean,  after  a  good  education.    I  see.    No 
of  course  you're  not,  my  lad."  * 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

dealt  with  now  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir." 

-rate  clerk  rose  swiftly  in  his  place  and  began  to  whisper 
to  the  magistrates  behind  his  hand.  Frank  underatooi 
perfecUy  what  was  happening;  he  understood  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  or  no  his  case  could  be  dealt  with 
in  this  court.    He  exploded  within  himself  a  violent 
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like  thatfan-t  iH^'^  ^'  ^^ '™"'  »»  "«»<*  «  d>iM 

But  no  r  im«»  ™*"  °^  y°"  ">  no  time, 

yet ;    but  you  should  think  over  if     r  *^™I™on— not 


m 

ext'r^rinLy'ZJSn^^thS'Jt'  ^^^  *^   »y^'  «- 
fourteen  <^     hTTm^  Jf  2??"  ^"^  ^^'^K  »»*» 

^aras,  and  I  find  m  his  diary  no  more  thaTa  line 
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S  <^.w  •™y^?y'  P**-*  of  vi«,.  and  ^ 
cularly  Gerties,  it  would  be  an  estceDent  thine  forth. 
»«or  to  go  to  prison  for  a  Ht.    It  ^l^y*^ 

W^  Jt  tt.X*o,  "Not^cZtyr-^^*^- 

ve^ofll^U^"^  "^ '^  *>^ ->»>' to  fe 
^^  «.  sevend  contritatoty  cause,   that  may  be 

^I^'  2^  «  ">«  ««■»>>>«  ignominy  of  all  the  drcum 
rSTn^"™^  ""^  ""  I>»f^«'  scoldinTm^' 

»d  ttj,  Httl.  -wTrt'^^SSdXtuS.'rtS' 
and  calmmatmg  with  the  details  of  the  orison  lifo     if^' 

^  ^ho^ti^'f ^*i^k-r s;  z^i^ 

hat.  toyoo.«„ito  have  todothings  instan^y^ 
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^Ptly  for  the   .ingle  ,««,n  that  one  i.  toW  to  do 

.ir'^d"^^;^'"  ""  *"•  •^P*  ''^  o*  ^^i  diet. 

beS^^if  r  "^  «»«,<^rde'»tion.  the  more  terdble 
J^a«8e  the  more  completely  unverifiable.  as  to  what 
Aflerence  an  th«  would  make,  not  only  to  th"  Z^f 

dSJ^^n^  t    "**  "*?*  °^*  ^"^^'^^y  do  away  with  the 

IS  ^  *K  ^""^  ''^  ^^' '  *"^  y«t  «>n»ehow.  night  after 

n^t,  a»  the  hours  dragged  by,  he  seemed  t7see  her 

Jookmg  at  hmj  a  Uttie  contemptuously.       ~  "'*  *^  ^®' 

At  any  rate,"  he  ahnost  heard  her  say,  "  if  vou  didn't 

^ri^'inTnaT^^  '  ''''''  ^^  ^  ^^  whoV^^d'^^oJ 

reiStiJJS!^*"  "^""^^  *^  *"*^*  explanations  of  his 
^tmibk  depression  ,^and  yet  somehow  it  does  not  se^ 
to  me  at  all  m  hne  wit*-  what  I  know  of  Frank  to  S 
that  they  explain  it  in  the  least.  I  prefer  to^Ue  tSj 
w^S^  S:r  7'"  1"  *PP^  ^y -»<»  by.  that  tL'tS^ 
was  just  one  stage  of  a  process  that  had  to  be  acoonT 
^ed  and  that  if  it  had  not  come  about  in  t£  waH 
must  have  come  about  in  another.    As  for  his  rSn 

tt  M  K^'f  ^P  ^'  *^*  ««d.  it  seemed  fina%  5 
the  touch  of  real  ignominy.  He  retained  the  inStui 
reasons  for  which  he  had  become  a  Cathohc?  b^^^ 

t^seemed  as  apart  ftom  him  as  his  knowledge  o  kw 
--fuch  as  It  was~acquired  at  Cambridge.  oThis  pr^ 
fiaency  m  lawn-tomus.  Certainly  it  wi  „o  S^h  oi 
-Elation  to  him  to  «f,ect  on  the^uif eri^  "o?  cSti^^ 
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It  was  a  Friday  evening  when  he  came  out  and  went 
quickly  round  the  comer  of  the  jaU,  in  order  to  get  away 
nom  any  possibility  of  being  identified  with  it. 

He  had  had  a  short  interview  with  the  Governor— a 
very  conscientious  and  reUgious  man,  who  made  a  point 
of  dehvenng  what  he  called  "  a  few  earnest  words^  to 
every  prisoner  before  his  release.  But,  naturally  enough, 
they  were  extraordinarily  off  the  point.  It  was  not  help- 
fill  to  Frank  to  have  it  urged  upon  him  to  set  about  an 
honest  hvelihood-it  was  what  he  had  tried  to  do  every 
day  since  June-and  not  to  go  about  robbing  innocent 
children  of  things  like  tins  of  sahnon-it  was  the  very 
last  thing  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  doing. 

He  had  also  had  more  than  one  interview  With  the 
chaplam  of  the  Established  Church,  in  consequence  of 
his  resdbite  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  religious  body 
f  Jt  ,?*  ^*^  determined  to  scotch  this  possible  clue 
to  his  identification) ;  and  those  interviews  had  not  been 
more  helpful  than  any  other.    It  is  not  of  much  use  to 
be  entreated  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  when  you  see  no 
kind  of  reason  for  doing  so ;  and  little  books  left  tactfuUy 
m  your  cell,  directed  to  the  same  point,  are  equafly  use- 
less.    Frank   read   them  drearily  through.     He  did  not 
ac^y  kick  them  from  side  to  side  of  his  cell  when  he 
had  fimshed;  that  would  have  been  offensive  to  the 
excellent  intentions  of  the  reverend  gentleman. 

Altogether  I  do  not  quite  like  to  picture  Frank  as  he 
was  when  he  came  out  of  jaU,  and  hurried  away.  It  is 
such  a  very  startling  contrast  with  the  gaiety  with  which 
ne  had  begun  his  pilgrimage. 

He  had  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  over  his  plans  during 
the  last  fortnight,  and  he  went,  first,  straight  to  the  part- 
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«v2^    *^  •t«np..  two  AeeU  of  pipS^^* 

jJ^^^u'Vu^^J^^i  the  tecoiid  to  Major 
T>«rtcott.  who  h^  thoughtfaDy  given  him  the  JSZ 

wtee  he  might  be  found  about  5*t  date.    "**  •^'^ 

^t  theie  weie  to  be  one  or  two  additional  difficultiei 

fh^^^  **  ^  P<»to»ce.  went  up  the  ttept  and 

u!S?  ,,  T^  *  mahogany  counter  and  liirht  bnM 
lattice  rail^  behind  which  two  young  iSes^  an^ 
^re^Wy  aristocratic  demeai^riSd  a^Sr^^w^ 
wgaged  m  conversation  :  their  names,  as  he^i«S  fZl 
^  few  sent^ces  he  list^ied  toS  S^t^^ 

A^ t?'^^'  ^««  *««  Mills  and  iSu^J^"^^ 
hi.  ^u^"^"*  "^'  "'^^^  P*"-  F^nk'ventur^l  on 

"Two  stamps  two  sheets  of  pappr  and  two  envelope^ 
'^\;.;u°^      (He  did  manage  that  I)         ^^ 

1^  Mills  contmued  her  conversation : 

So  I  said  to  her  that  that  would  never  do.  that  Harold 
^  ^  r^  *?  ^^^^  ^^^  °*  **•  »°d  that  then~r^ 
^rank^uffled  his  feet  a  little.    Miss  Mills  cast  him  a    • 

"7^Ta^  ^  *"^*'^'  ^  "^^'  M^  J«nieson." 
You  did  quite  right,  dear  " 

pkls^'^'n^^T'chvj!?  ir'  ^^'  "^  *^^  «"^«jop««. 

^^^  J^f  ^'^^^^  ^*'"  P*"*^  t<«ether  on  the 
counter.  Miss  Mills  rose  slowly  from  her  place,  went  a 
yardor  two.  and  took  down  a  huge  book.  Fra^  wItAeS 
"^^^''    ^--^^etookTpenand^I^^IS^I 
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"  Two  itaiapt,  two  ihstti  of  ptper  And  two  envdooM. 
pleue." 

Fnnk't  voice  ihook  %  little  with  anger.    He  had  not 
learnt  hit  lenon  yet 
Min  MiUt  finiihed  her  entry;  looked  at  Frnk  with 

an  extreme  disdain,  and  finally  drew  ont  a  iheet  iitampa. 
"  Pennies  ?  "  she  inquired  sharply. 
"  Please." 

Two  penny  stamps  were  pushed  across  and  two  pennies 
taken  up. 

"And  now  two  sheets  of  paper  and  two  envelopes, 
please,  miss,"  went  on  Frank,  encouraged.  He  thought 
himself  foolish  to  be  angry.  Miss  Jamieson  uttered  a 
short  hragh  and  ghmced  at  Miss  Mills.  Miss  Mills  pursed 
her  Upe  together  and  todc  up  her  pen  once  more. 

"  WiU  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  what  I  ask  for, 
at  once,  please  ?  " 

The  whole  of  Frank  bksed  in  this  small  sentence- 
but  Miss  Mills  was  equal  to  it.  ' 

.  "  You  ought  to  know  better,"  she  said,  "  than  to  come 
asking  for  such  things  here !  Taking  up  a  tot  of  time  like 
that" 

"  You  don't  keep  them  ?  " 

Miss  Mills  uttered  a  small  sound.  Miss  Jamieson 
tiUered. 

"  Shops  are  the  proper  places  for  writing-paper.  This 
is  a  post-office." 

Words  cannot  picture  the  superb  high  breeding  shown 
in  this  utterance.  Frank  should  have  understood  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  gross  impertinence  in  asking  syd^  things 
of  Miss  Mills ;  it  was  treating  her  ahnost  as  a  shop-girl. 
But  he  was  extremely  angiy  by  now. 

"  Then  why  couldn't  you  have  the  dvihty  to  tell  me  so 
at  once  ?  " 
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do.  1  «r:.  .1.   ■•"  «•  ""  »i»  poBeemia  U  yoa 

■««  «ia  ne  went  out  witliout  a  word 
Keond.  ST  II.    ^  "wWnjlioitt.  where  hTlud 

you  to  «;;'jsx'°j^  n^ ^  ■"•  j  ««* 

n»y  father-    and   **ii   fK  '•      *'  ^^^V'  "^  *hen 

that  I'Thien^n  iSL  ^•^  ^"***  P^"^y  "xi     imply 
rkaoTfi^i^trrV"*^^^"^*-    IwantJeiSJ 

I  plMded  guilty  to^e^^Z.  T   I   f~°  ^**'  ^  ^^ 

C^tneSSy^  |  ^^  did  wLT;^  r  S   . 
me  ^  ~™°"5'  «^  I  *•«  traveDiag  with.     He  uked 

^  of  p.per.    Pfc„  ^t^  Jt^'.r^" 
but  you  can  show  this  letter  ♦/  t        *'«™  at  once ; 

love.    Yonas.ZZJmcl^s^^/'^f^^^'r'^y 
come  and  see  you  soo~  «  you  don't,  I'U 
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"Youn, 

He  wu  pohctly  oUUn«te.  you  uiufentind,  ttiU. 

hS^„  .1^  >»•  <totn«ing  oonvemtion  with  the  young 

h^  I^S*.x°"S!-.^  th.  n«t  on.  fcU  on  uH 
^^  I-vtog  tb.  Hltl.  town  e«ly  on  a.  S.t«d.y 

H.    hid  juM  tamed  oat  of    the  main  itnit  .„a 

MM,  ttd  WM  cafltag  him  with  the  other, 
to  be  con»«Jen'ay  diort-^hted  ^^       "^  " 

^1^  ^ «» S"-^r;he""w^!n^ 
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There  seems  to  have  be«p  a  moment  of  amazed  silence  • 
tte  young  man  dropped  the  old  one,  who  fled  out  into 
the  lane,  and  struck  back  at  Frank,  who  parried.  Simul- 
taneously  a  woman  screamed  somewhere;  and  &ces 
Degan  to  appear  at  windows  and  doors. 

It  is  curious  how  the  customs  of  the  Middle  Ages  as 
weU  as  some  of  their  oaths,  seem  to  have  descended  to 
the  ranks  of  the  British  working-man.  In  the  old  days- 
as  also  m  pnze-fights  to-day-it  was  quite  usual  to  assail 

your  adversary  with  insults  as  weU  as  with  blows.    This 
was  done  now.    The  young  man,  with  a  torrent  of  im- 
precations, demanded  who  Frank  thought  he  was,  asked 
where  he  was  coming  to,  required  of  society  in  general 
an  explanation  of  a  stranger's  interfering    between  a 
son  and  a  qualified  father.    There  was  a  murmur  of 
applause  and  dissent,  and  Frank  answered,  with  a  few 
harmless  expletives  such  as  he  had  now  learnt  to  empk>v 
as  a  sort  of  verbal  disguise,  that  he  did  not  care  how 
many  sons  or  fathers  were  in  question,  that  he  did  not 
propose  to  see  a  certain  kind  of  buUy  abuse  an  old  man. 
a^  Jiat   he  would  be  happy  to  take  the  oW  man's 

Then  the  battle  was  set. 

Frank  had  learnt  to  box  in  a  certain  smaU  saloon  in 
Maiket  Street,  Cambridge,  and  knew  perfectly  weU  how 
to  take  care  of  himself.  He  received  about  half  the 
force  of  one  extremely  hard  btow  just  on  his  left  cheek- 
bone  before  he  got  warmed  to  his  work ;  but  after  that 
he  did  the  giving  and  the  kwse-limbed  young  man  the 
receiving.  Frank  was  even  scientific;  he  boxed  in  the 
Amracan  manner,  crouching,  with  both  arms  half  ex- 
taided  (and  this  seems  to  have  entirely  bewildered  his 
adversary)  and  he  made  no  effort  to  reach  the  face 
He  just  thumped  away  steadily  below  the  spot  where  the 
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^J^  "^  "'™-*   **»"  info™"  «»«-»  netve. 
«ntr^  known  «  the  »*»■  #&«,,  j,  rftua^^i^^ 

«*«».  «oo.  with  comiderabteZSW  ■m^ll 

a»4  g^^    d«w  the  bi;t'^'r'.^'T^^ 

was  a\v^  ^-ftf  ^  ^  .'  ^®  "^^  °®*  »'««  whether  there 

bTa^k^  „^  *^K  f'^'^u'' '  «»<J  in  this  case  it  woS 
oe  a  poker   or  a  broken  botUe.  held  dagger-wise   t^ 

have^^re    roon,    round     hin,    than  Ihe''';:^:  i^ 

But  then  w«t  no  need  for  precaution 
oltTZT  ?»^  "^SW.  to  look  rather  rickly  nnder 
■   ^J^  ^  *°  ^"^  *<««  or  four  «mea  in  a  *i 
J^^^^jwh«  suddenly  the  clamour  ^  ^ 

^3n,'^"^7^»'^.^»!^calli^ 
tanpniicKr  ^u  *!.     J  "»*" »  «*""  me  next  instant,  sunul 
taneously  with  the  dropping  of  his  adversary's  han^ 
he  himself  was  seized  from  behind  by  thTSL^ 

hTl^iJ:*"™^  '  '^"^  "^^  -^  *  ^^^^ 

"Now,  what's  aU  this  ?"  said  a  voice  in  his  ear 
•"AJb"  h^il  ^^''r  °^  «P^tion.   declaring  that 
wa^o     ^  ^°  "^^  "P°«  ^«»out  provocation     Tl^e 
was  a  particularly  voluble  woman  with  red  ar^  and  !^ 
exceedmgly   persuasive    mamier.    who    adv^    Lm 

1^  J  !  ^  *^  ^°«^  °"*  *^  <=^»adren's  tWn« 

■Sgreasor  and     Alb     the  innocent  victim. 
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an^  ^fi"^  **^^*  ^*  *«^'  ^^  '"Alb."  after 
fw  ^  b»<f"PP»ng.  corroborated  the  ivitnessei  in 
a  teoken  and  patheticaUy  indignant  voice. 

m„^i?  K  S^  ^°*  °"*  embracing  arm  and  faced 
round,  stiU  held  by  .the  other.  ^ 

"AH   right;     I   shan't    run    awav  Loolr    ^~ . 

if  «*    Jf  me  on.  uncle,  and  teU  us  aU  about  it." 
wUhmexphcable  emotion,  and   corroborated   the   xed- 

v^^ii^Td  Z^'^"^  ^"*^^'  ^^  -*^"^ 

"You  old  fool !  "  said  Fmnk  curtiy.    ••  What  are  you 
«^,of?     Let's  have  the  truth,  now.    Wasn't  he  hitti^ 

of  ISl^  ^^l"  ^^  ^^  ""^  "»"'  *o™  by  the  desire 
of  sdf-^rvation  on  one  side  and.  let  us  hope,  by  a^ 

JX^L.^'  ^^  -  •  •  •  'Alb  is.  ...   We  was  just 

F«n?*";!.  ^**  r**  *"'  "^'"  ^^  «>«  policeman,  releasing 
Frank  with  a  shove.  "  We  don't  wiat  yoir  sort^ 
Coming  and  making  trouble.  ...  Yes  •  mv  hT  ^ 
needn^lookatmehkethat.    Iknow^."^^    ^^" 

Frank!^"   *^*   ^'^''    *"  ^"   **^^   *<>?"   ^^PP^d 

n  ''  ^  JfT  ""^^^  ^'"  **"^  to,  wen  enough,"  pro- 
nounced the  poUceman  judicially.  "F.  G^rl  S 
i^  Now  you  be  off  out  of  this,%r  you'll  ^^^"^ll 

TTiere  was  something  vaguely  kindly  about  the  man's 
manner,  and  Frank  understood  that  he  k^  ^ 
^ly  where  the  truth  lay,  but  U^,  ^^^^ 
further  disturbance.    He  gulped  down  his  fury,    a  ^ 
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~  good  saying  anything;  bat  the  sense  of  the  iniustice 
of  the  univene  was  vety  bitter.    He  turned  aw— 

A  mumiur  of  indignation  broke  mt^  ^^ZZa 
bidding  the  policeman  do  his  duty  ""^^ 

But  it  was  very V  cSrtThS""t"^Xut 
ms  heart  at  the   .dignity  of  the  whole  affair.  ^ 

to  Y^r^'  ^"^^^  '^''""**"  ^'^  ^«  ^«"  on  his  way 

doudsTn  ttt'SJ^'^"*  ^^'  ^y'  ^'^^  ^«>  brooding 
ti^  oo  ?        ^  **'*"^"® '  *"<^  J»e  was  dispirited^ 

aK..«*^J      Tr^  ^       P*^".  iTom  the  iron  railinm  that 

u»t  in  tluj  church  of  the  Sacied  Heart  maa  mTaS 
o«  S,md.j,  .t  efev«.,  on  hoMay.  of  oWi^nlT,^ 
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SicTor^^^  **  *^*-**^  *•"»     Confessions  we» 
b^  ^"Satwday  evenings  and  on  Thursday  evening. 

chwm  was  at    three  p.m.    on   Sundays;    and   rosary 
sennon  and  benediction  at  seven  p.m.    A  fat  cat.  te^: 

Z^  ^   """"  ^'^'  ^y  '^^  ^°  *^«  «™  »>eneath 

E^L^''  T?*^P^°  *"*^  ^^^  considered  an  instant. 
flrt  ^^^'t^  ^'''  ~^^  ^*it  fo'  »  few  minutes  as  he 

p^S^er^  ""^   ^^"^-    ™^  ^^  ^^^^^'^y  «^« 

hir!i^*1-.T*''  ^^^  '^^  *  P"^t  before,  and  he 
i'SSlirlhl,  **"'"?:•  ^*  ^«  went  across  tie  street 
l^H  1^1!^^^^;!!  °"  *^*  ^'^^^^  ^^^'  l«*"«d  against  the  wall 

qmet    wd  the  hot  summer  au-  and  sunshine  lay  on  all 

d^nTt.^"     ^^  "^  *°****^*'  *^*'  *»«  noticed,  on  a 
doorstep  a  few  yards  away,  and  he  wondered  how  any 

hvmg  cr^iture  m  this  heat  could  possibly  lie  like  that. 

fo^  oaUed  round  to  the  feet,  and  the  tail  laid  neatiy  acrosi 
the  n^.     A   dreammg    cock    crooned    heart-brokenhr 

Jm^r  "^^f  ^^''  ^^  *  ^*"«  ^ot  breeze  scoo^ 
t^feather  of  dust  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  drop^ 

Even  the  piesbytery  looked  inviting  on  a  day  like  tiiis. 
He    had  walked  a  good  twenty.five  miles  tiday.  Td 

l^^J^^'^"^^^  ^^'^'  ^^  ^"**'  ^^  the  church. 
Z^  between  the  church  and  a  large  grocery  wiU  a 
^boyant  mscnption  over  its  closed  shutt^AU  the 
v^ows  were  open,  hung  inside  witii  cheap  lace  cur- 
^^lTI/'^'S!?  ^^  dust-scieens.  He  pict,^ 
tion  struck  mto  bemg  a  tall  glass  jug  of  something^ 
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Then  he  limped  boldly  across  the  street,  rapped  with  the 
cast-iron  knocker,  and  waited.  PP«i  witn  tne 

Nothing  at  all  happened. 

rou^h!!^    *^*   '^*.^"   ^^   notice-board   appeared 
ie  w J   noTT  '^*^  ^'^  suspiciously.  dedd^TthS 
he  was    not   dangerous,   came  on.   walking  delicatdT 
^-ped  up  on  to  the  further  end  of  the Iwdc  staiT^d 
began  to  areh  itself  about  and  rub  its  back  agZ  "e 
wann  angle  of  the  doorpost.     Frank  rapped  agSTint^! 
n^pting  the  cat  for  an  instant,  and  thTstS  dc^ 
to  scratch  ,t  under  the  ear.    The  cat  crooned  de^htX 
^epssounded  inside  the  house ;  the  cat  stopped  vSi^i; 
eTl^^  i~'  ^'P'"'^'  *^^  ^  noiselesSTwith^ 
haS  o^*  ''°"'"  ^^"  ^^'^  *^^  *^~'  uninvitingly 

^^^  1  *""'  ""^  '*^^  *"**  ^l^i^^k  black  eyes. 
What  do  you  want  ? "  she  asked  sharply    lookinir 
up  and  down  Frank's  figure  with  suspicio?  H™ 
dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  bmise  on  his  cheek-bonT  ^ 
I  want  to  see  the  priest,  please."  said  Frank. 
You  can't  see  him." 
;;  I  am  very  so^.»  said  Frank.  "  but  I  must  see  him." 
"  TM  ^"?  here  begging !  "  exclaimed  the  woman  bittedy 
Id  be  ashamed  I    Bfe  off  with  you  !  "  ^ 

Frank's  dignity  asserted  itself  a  Uttie. 
Don't  speak  to  me  in  that  tone,  please.    I  am  a 
Cathohc.  and  I  wish  to  see  the  priest." 

c.mT.r*""'  f  °r*^  •  *^"*  ^*»«  ^  ^^^  »Peak  there 
can»  the  sound  of  an  opening  door  and  a  quickirtep^ 
the  hnoleum  of  the  little  dark  passage, 

III 
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Mid  a  voice,  as  the  woman  stepped 


"  What's  aU  this  ? 
back. 

En^hJ"^  f  ^1?'  ^"^  y^"^  *'"•  ^th  yeUow  hair, 
flushed  as  ,f  with  sleep;   his  eyes  weie  bright  and  tiied^ 

hfu^'A,  u^  *^''"*'  ^**  P*»^y  unbuttoned  at  the 
^L  ^'  ^  "^^"^^  ^**  unfastened  at  the  throat 
and  he  bore  a  lai]ge  red  handkerchief  in  his  hand.  Ob- 
viously  this  had  just  been  over  his  face.  ™  "*"''*  "** 
Now  I  do  not  blame  this  priest  in  the  slightest.  He 
had  sung  a  late  mas^which  never  agreed^tTium^ 

^i.  ?t^.       *!"*  ^'"^'^  ^  ^  ~*«n  two  platefuls 
^H      K^''  ,^*^.7e'kshire  pudding,  and  drunk  a  g^ 

^.J^  ir^'^^''  ^d  he  had  just  fallen  iiSn 
•deep  sleep  before  givmg  Catechism,  when  the  footsteps 

^t7Z  ^  *^^~^  ^-  F^^^r.  every  wastS 
Cathohc  that  came  along  this  road  paid  him  a^caU.  and 

^^^Tl^'*"''V^*^°"*«*"'^«<^o«want.  When 
he  had  first  come  here  he  had  helped  beggan  freely  and 
generously,  and  he  lived  on  a  stipe^  oVSy^^r* 
year,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  housekeeper  fiftir 

^^  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  said. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you.  father  ?  "  said  Frank. 

^  Certainly.    Say  what  you've  got  to  say." 
Vm  you  help  me  with  sixpence,  father  ?  " 

The  priest  was  silent,  eyeing  Frank  closely. 
Are  you  a  Catholic  ?  " 

"  Yes.  father." 

"  I  didn't  see  you  at  mass  this  morning." 

roacb.'^*""'*  ^"^  ^^  "***"****•    ^  ™  "^""^  <>"  *^ 
"  Where  did  you  hear  mass  ?  " 
;;  Idicto't  hear  it  at  aU.  father.    I  was  on  the  roads."  " 

What's  your  work  ?  "  ^^ 

"I  haven't  any." 
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"Why's  that?" 

F«nk  ihrugged  hit  dwulden  a  little. 

I  do  it  when  I  can  get  it,"  he  laid. 

You  speak  like  an  educated  man." 

I  am  pretty  well  educated." 
The  priest  laughed  shoiJy. 
u  J^^*'*  *^*  bruise  on  your  cheek  ?  " 
"  nr*!v  *  **^*  ^^*'  y<»t«^y.  father." 
come  L^?p'?^=''^"' '  "  "-  ^^'    "  Where  did  you 

4'^.^rnL";x-"-^"^^'^^^^ 

I  was  in  prison  till  Friday."  he  said     "  T  ««    • 

K^  ^  P^*'*^^  «^*y-  WiU  you  help  me. 
o«?*^  P"*®*  ^**  °®*  **»-  »tiU  half  stupid  with  d«i« 
sun,  he  might  have  been  rather   struck    bv  thiTw 

"ntenoe     But  he  did  have  those  di^vLtSes^d^ 
•aw  m  It  nothing  but  insolence.       °^°^*"«**'  "»<»  he 

He  kughed  again,  shorUy  and  angrily. 
1  m  amazed  at  your  cheek."  he  said.    "  Wn  ^-^  •  i 

^,f^  you-d  6.tt«  .«„;  ^:!;  ^^-  ;^'^y 

Then  he  banged  the  door. 

About  ten  minutes  later  he  woke  un  fr^m  -  a 

al«>  a  good  glass  of  beer  left-not  cl^t^pJ?TJ^ 

3«^  venr  much  as  Frank  had  picturedlT      '^  *  ^^ 

a»«ot  up  and  went  out  to  the  Wieet 'door,  shading  hw 
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.??J*^*  ***•  •""•    But  the  ftwet  lay  hot  tnd  duttv 
m  the  afternoon  light,  empty  iron,  end  to  end.  ScepTfaJ 

?^n"7!  "*  **"'  "^^  *»"  *^  «'«^  door.;tep!^ 
^n  he  saw  two  chUdreii.  in  white  ftocto.  appear 


• 


CHAPTER  VI 

(1) 

A  BOUT  the  time  that  Frank  was  coming  into  the 

a  small  silver  matchbox  and  a  Taoanesi^  hm  ^aJ  1 
out  into  th*  ^wA^^     ov  ^  J^  J«panese  tan,  and  went 

^^pk^t^    She  had  no  duties  this  afternoon; 
SM  nad  ptayed  the  organ  admirably  at   the  morning 

«"ui5  aervice.  The  afternoon  devotions  in  the  Kttl« 
bot  Sunday  school^he  had  decided,  in  coSpZ  ^th 
W  father  a  year  or  two  ago-nmd  the  manaS^t  of 
onL'^^irr^.  ^^^-^  '•^  ^  the  proiSnir 
-et'l^SdriVIS  r  "'  .*"*  ^^-^  windows. 

heLw  L«?r  !^  *"*'**''*  y*^-    There  she  disposed 
J^J^th^h^feet  up.  Ut  a  cigarette,  buried  the  ^^ 

She  had  not  heard  from  Frank  for  nearly  three  weeks  • 

Stck  "lit^'  *"*  ^?^  "F"^neatlyS  a1 
^tt^  w^L       ^u"*"*  "^  «^*^y  "PS**-    She  had 

ttom  Jack  Kirkby.  to  whose  care  she  sent  it.  that  he  had 

«»5  8* 
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M«  d«un»t«K«  to  b.  ,«««,  ^  .h,,  Dick  I«d 
Aichie  and  Lonl  tIiZTi.        ^  ?">w-»lK)otiiig ;  tluit 

on  the  momtag  teUowiJ  hS'T  f        "  *""  *™»y 
Fnmk  had  ^  !^^         *"*  """munictioii  that 

<>rt«etiv»  on  the  tn^  „jTTv  ^"^  **  ''""'^  P»« 

•-v.  UM  T^Uth^crto'trT^  "^ 

fal  thade,  and  the  limii  ^hClif        *»««•«>«»••  grate- 
the  air.  ind.  wbLT^?  h^    them  evwi  further  cooled 

-^^^^f:^^^  yard. 

threw  her  l^t  ^^.«rS,.*^«**  *>^' *«^-    She 

change  and  tS  Zr;n  S^-  ^*^*^  ^^^  ^   •«"•« 
"-«8c  ana  tne  glare  on  which  the  ope^d  h»  eyes,  and 
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"^^T  *"  ■"" "''  *•"  •»*  "0  Md «.  h„ 

•  TOIottinotBinthehome."    ' 
3"  witched  Urn  u  he  ■»  u  —j 

*«•»    he  said. 
"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

'  He  gave  an  address  at  Yorir  ♦!.«.   v  i. 
when  he  wrote.    I  sem  vo  J?.?*'     ^u  ^  '~*"'*  *J>«» 
"  Oh  I  did  he  L7lr^      .•'r  *^*"  yesterday." 
Jack  looked  at  her.     ""     """"*  "'  ^"^"  '  " 
^'^ell.  he  did.    I've  come  about  that.    It's  not  ve.y 

;;  Is  hem?  "asked  Jenny  sharply. 
What  s  the  matter,  then  ?"  ^  ^' 

1 1«  3™..d  Mt.  r^^  ^  ^^-^  ^^^ 


It  ton'tpljMant,  but  it'll  an  over  now.    I  thought  I'd  better 
ten  yon  that  flnt."  ^ 

She  held  oat  her  hand  without  speaking. 

Jack  gave  it  her.  and  addresied  himieU  carefully  to 
U»  cigarette.  He  didn't  V,v^  this  kind  of  thing  at  aU  • 
he  wish^  Frank  wouldp't  give  him  unpleasant  commit' 
•tow.  But.  of  course,  it  had  to  be  done.  He  kwked 
out  at  the  lawn  and  the  sleepy  house,  but  was  aware  of 
nothing  except  the  girl  beside  him  in  her  white  dress 
•nd  the  letter  in  her  hands.  When  she  had  finished  it 
she  turned  back  and  read  it  again.  Then  she  remained 
perfectly  still,  with  the  letter  |ield  on  her  knee. 

"Poor,   dear   old    boy!"   she    said    suddenly    and 
^metly.  ^ 

An  em»rmous  wave  of  relief  roUed  up  and  enveloped 
Jack.  He  had  been  exceedingly  uncomfortable  this 
mormng.  ever  since  the  letter  had  come.  His  flnt  im- 
pulse  had  been  to  ride  over  instantly  after  breakfast ; 
then  he  had  postponed  it  tin  lunch;  then  he  had  eaten 
some  cold  beef  about  half.past  twelve  and  come  straight 
away.  He  told  himself  he  must  give  her  plenty  of  tSne 
to  wnte  by  the  late  Sunday  night  post. 

He  had  not  exacUy  distrusted  Jenny ;  Frank's  confi- 
dence  was  too  overwhelming  and  too  infectious.  But  he 
had  refkscted  that  it  was  not  a  whony  pleasant  errand 
to  hai^  to  mform  a  girl  that  her  lover  had  been  in  prison 
for  a  fortnight.  But  the  tone  in  which  she  had  just  said 
those  four  words  was  so  serene  and  so  compassionate  that 
ftc  was  completely  reassured.  This  leaUy  was  a  fine 
creature,  he  said  to  himself. 

"I'm  extraordinarily  glad  you  take  it  like  that."  he 
said. 

Jenny  looked  at  him  out  of  her  dear,  direct  eyes. 
You  didn't  suppose  I  should  abuse  him.  did  you  ? 
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«v;i^S^!!i"?^'    '  wPPOi*  he  did  it  to 
■•v»  loiiM  blackguard  or  other."  «~  «  w 

;;  I  expect  that  was  it/'  said  Jack. 

Poor,  dear  old  boy  I ", he  laid  again. 

^  wa.  a  moment',  dlence.     Then  Jack  began 

"  Yon  iee.  I've  got  to  go  and  teU  Lord  Talwrth     ifk. 

wnh  write  by  to-night'i  port."  ""■  "»  c«n 

Jeimy Mid notktogfc, «!««„,.    Then: 

'  MPPOW  th«t  would  be  bert,"  ih,  MM     "shell-, 

»^_-P  j«.ty  «on ,    ,  „p^  „  ^tli  hhn^.2 

nfvar  i.     n— ij  can  t  oe  as  bad  as  you  think.    It 

S's^to^^;  ^°""  ^-  -^"-^y^o  ^^old  your 

••  Y«  ^d  Lif"'*  T"  *^*  '*»«^'"  ol^'ved  Jack. 
H?'.*^  »»««»•  go-if  you  don't  mind."  "^ 

"Vn^  "5  !1^  "^t**^-    J'°"y  ««•  at  once. 

I  nelif  teMr^iH^Ji^T:^^^^^^  here.  wiU  you  . 


(n) 

The  park  looked  delicious  as  they  walked  ,wi«  «    *k 

«u«xuwea  cieigyman  hoped  to  gather  the 
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Iambs  of  his  flock  together  for  instruction  in  the  Christian 
religion. 

"  That's  a  beauty."  said  Jack,  waving  a  languid  hand 
towards  the  stag.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  row  Frank 
and  I  got  into  when  we  were  boys  ?  " 

Jenny  smiled.  She  had  been  quite  silent  since  leaving 
the  Rectory.  * 

'•  I  heard  of  a  good  many."  she  said.  "  Which  was 
This  ?  ' 

Jack  recounted  a  story  of  Red  Indians  and  ambuscades 
and  a  bow  and  arrows,  ending  in  the  flight  of  a  frantic 
stag  over  the  palings  and  among  the  garden  beds  •  it 
was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  too.  ' 

"  Frank  was  caned  by  the  butler.  I  remember,  by  Lord 
Talgarth's  express  orders.  Certainly  he  richly  deserved 
It.    I  was  a  guest,  and  got  off  clear." 

"  How  old  were  you  ?  " 

"  We  were  both  about  eleven,  I  think." 

"  Frank  doesn't  strike  me  as  more  than  about  twelve 
now,"  observed  Jeimy. 

"There's    something  in  that,"   admitted    Jack.  . 

Oh !  Lord !  how  hot  it  is !  "     He  famied  himself  with 
his  hat. 


There  was  no  sign  of  Kfe  as  they  passed  into  the  court 
and  up  to  the  pillared  portico ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
buUer  appeared,  the  irregular  state  of  his  coat-collar 
showed  plainly  that  he  but  that  moment  had  put  his 
coat  on.      .  y      ua 

(ThB  would  be  about  the  time  that  Frank  left  the  village 
after  his  mterview  with  the  priest.)  ^ 

Yes;  it  seemed  that  Lord  Talgarth  was  pnibably  in 
the  garden ;  and,  if  so,  ahnost  certainly  in  the  Httle  square 
among  the  yews  along  the  upper  tenace.    His  kndship 
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osually  went  there  on  hot  days.  Would  Hiss  Lannton 
and  Mr.  Kiricby  kindly  step  this  way  ? 

No;  he  was  not  to  tro.  bk.  They  -ould  find  their 
own  way.    On  the  upper  terrs.cc  ? 

"  On  the  upper  terrace,  mis8." 

The  upper  terrace  was  the  one  part  of  the  old  EUza- 
bethan  garden  left  entirely  unaltered.  On  either  side 
rose  up  a  giant  wall  of  yew,  shaped  Uke  a  castle  bastion,  at 
least  ten  feet  thick ;  and  between  the  two  ran  a  broad  gravel 
path  up  to  the  sun-dial,  bordered  on  either  side  by  huge 
herbaceous  beds,  blazing  with  the  colour  of  late  summer. 
In  two  or  three  places  grass  paths  crossed  these,  leading 
by  a  few  yards  of  turf  to  windows  cut  in  the  hedge  to 
give  a  view  of  the  long,  dazzKng  lake  below,  and  there 
was  one  gravel  path,  garaUel  to  these,  that  led  to  the 
little  yew-framed  square  built  out  on  the  slope  of  the 
hilL 

Two  very  silent  persons  now  came  out  from  the  house 
by  the  garden  door  on  the  south  side,  turned  abng  the 
path,  went  up  a  dozen  broad  steps,  passed  up  the  yew 
walk  and  finally  turned  again  down  the  short  gravel  way 
and  stood  abashed. 

His  lordship  was  indeed  here ! 

A  long  wicker  chair  was  set  in  one  angle,  facing  them, 
in  such  a  position  that  the  movement  of  the  sun  would 
not  affect  the  delightful  shade  in  which  the  chair  stood. 
A  smaU  table  stood  beside  it,  with  the  Times  newspaper 
tumbled  on  to  it,  a  box  of  cigars,  a  spirit-bottle  of  irri- 
descent  glass,  a  syphon,  and  a  tall  tumbler  in  which  a 
fittle  ice  lay  crumbled  at  the  bottom.  And  in  the  wicker 
chair,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  slept  Lord  Talgarth. 

"  Good  gracious !  "  whispered  Jenny. 

There  was  a  silence,  and  then  like  far-off  thunder  a 
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^^^^^^ZJ':Z  ■»*  -""^«'  <"  "-"ty  or 
c«|.^";:,^  '  •^  '^•"  -"^  Jenny,  m  ta  . 

"  I  think  we'd  better "  h-o„„  t    i 

petrified,  to  see  one  vLdictive  Wi  ^^'  ^*^  **^PP^ 
'«garding  him.  it  seei^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'I*"^  and 
o«iinanrn,aIi^tv^;  ^^  «f,«I»«»ion  of  extra- 

c^'^  hi,  q«  about  .  ,„^.  „ha,  ^,^„^^ 

J^^Sr^^^  r^  »•  "•"  "^d  J«ny.    "  Mr. 

He  still  Staid  at^  ^  "'"..'T'  ''°*  9>^««  "tmned. 
threat  <m^  ^anTn? '^  ■»«»  <*ad.  cleared  hi, 

"  In/^lr  VlJ^  ^^'  .         ^"•''y  stood  up. 

•■tJ-s^-«".^'..«^'^-J'^'^'>J»ny," 

J^'«  quite  «co^7"        ■''™''-  "-*»  y™  »«» 

"  Recovered  !    Fh         t  "  ra 

•ginst  K  :si  of  zt^L  r  ^  *■"«' 

them  down.  ^        "^*^  *^«  ^ndow  and  set 

"Have  a  cigar,  Jack?" 
No,  thanks." 

"^wXld'wTl.r^!??'  *-•  J«k  *ot 

•  Wdl-whaf,  the  ™^7^.  *""  '  5™^  ■»"■ 

Mr.    larir  MMM.. "^ 


«r.  Jack  came  over 


to  see  me,"  she  said,  "and  I 
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thought  I  couldn't  entertain  him  better  than  by  bringing 
him  np  to  see  you.  You  haven't  such  a  thing  as  a 
cigarette,  Lord  Talgarth  ?  " 

He  felt  about  in  his  pockets,  drew  out  a  case  and  pushed 
it  across  the  table. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Jenny ;  and  then,  without  the  famtest 
change  of  tone :  "  We've  some  news  of  Frank  at  last." 

"  Frank,  eh  ?  Have  you  ?  And  what's  the  young  cub 
at,  now?"  ^  — o     , 

"He's  in  trouble,  as  usual,  poor  boy!"  remarked 
Jenny,  genially.  "  He's  very  well,  thank  you,  and  sends 
you  his  love." 

Lord  Talgarth  cast  her  a  pregnant  glance. 

"  Well,  if  he  didn't,  I'm  sure  he  meant  to,"  went  on 
Jenny ;  "  but  I  expect  he  foigot.  You  see,  he's  been  in 
prison." 

The  old  man  jericed  such  a  face  at  her,  that  even  her 
nerve  failed  for  an  instant.  Jack  saw  her  put  her 
cigarette  up  to  her  mouth  with  a  hand  that  shook  ever 
so  slightly.  And  yet  before  the  other  could  say  one  word 
she  recovered  herself. 

"Please  let  me  say  it  right  out  to  the  end  firet,"  she 
said.  "  No ;  please  don't  interrupt !  Mr.  Jack,  give  me 
the  letter  ...  oh  !  I've  got  it."  (She  drew  it  out  and 
began  to  unfold  it,  talking  all  the  while  with  astonishing 
smoothness  and  self-command.)  "  And  I'll  read  you  all 
the  important  part.  It's  written  to  Mr.  Kirkby.  He 
got  it  this  morning  and  very  kindly  brought  it  straight 
over  here  at  once." 

Jack  was  watching  like  a  terrier.  On  the  one  side  he  saw 
emotions  so  furious  and  so  conflicting  that  theycouM 
find  no  expression,  and  on  the  other  a  restraint  and  a 
personality  so  complete  and  so  compelling  that  they 
simply  held  the  fiekl  and  peimitted  no  outburst.    Her 
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■nWligibfc,    He  .tood^'  '^  "^ '^  »**^ 

4?n  to  tte  CS  h~l,.:Sf  i  "'«»*'  "»  thick  «d.. 
««*  vote,  the  feST^'^  "■ »  """diWy  i».tterH,t 

"De«  Jack.  .  .  ." 

he  could  trust  Je^v  T^^  "^^"^^  ^-    ««*  he  felt 
astonivhinglysane^l^J,^^^^-       She  wa.  i! 

(m) 

for  the  second  time,    i^at  wtlt^  t  ™?  ^^'^  ^'«^*' 
about  seventeen  nnnutTlnTh^  J^^  ^  calculated. 
keep  his  appointment     B^hf"  *"™*^  "luctantly  to 
away  fa,m  tte  ope^^  ^bL"""  T,  ^f  thirty  j^is 
white  hat  came  qSyoufc:^    ^*f  ^«^  ^  a  huge     " 
her  head,  and  he  foUowJ  hlr  !     »^*>°«4  to  him  ^ 
him  one  gJaice  .;  S^Tr^^'^.^^^  «*?»•    She  ga^ 
np.  but  said  not  a  word.  gS^o?bJ^«,nu^*'  ^^^^  *»« 
through,  the  house  atnd^^J  ^'  **"  **»«y  had  passed 
<iQwn  the  drive         ^^'  *°^  ^^'^  ^««  on  their^ 

\"WeU?"  said  Jack. 
'   J*»ny  hesitated  a  moment. 

she  ^S^^PrS^  tjr  'b*?  ^  ^  Violent." 

ia4  '*  ***™*  to  me  he 
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^^    ~th.,  «n    on    a.,  whde-condd^tag  .U 

"  Whafj  he  going  to  do  ?  ■• 
J2^^Z^  "'^  ^x^"  «>nt.nUng  my  ftuth 

piogiamme"  *"®  ^^  o' 

"But — 1" 

"  Oh  I   we  needn't  be  ftightened,"  said  Tennv     "  R, 

Mf "  ""  °^^  ^^^*  ^«  -^  <iO'  I  baven'i'r-fainS; 

"  Did  you  suggest  anything  ?  " 

;;Hte^l»o™  What  „y  view,.:.."  said  Jenny. 

^^dl-make  him  a  decent  allowance  and   let  hha 
^^won-t  do  that."  .aid  Jack.    "mf.  far  too 
"  You  think  so  ?  " 

wouW  Lie  to  l^^S^  and  everything.    I  suppose  it 

Tid^^K        :l  ^  *^"*  ^^*  hundred  a  year     And 

^ '^"f*^^***^^*"**^^  thousand."  ^        ^ 

Mr  ™  I  ^*,  "*'"*  *^^  ^^'"  "id  Jenny.    "  He  eives 
Mr.  Dick  twelve  hundred."  *^ 

He^l^^rr    J^^<»°ot  know  what  to  think 

j^j^^^  ^   If   he   had  attempted   to  manage  it 

;^^^I«ytoFrankr'he..ked. 
,^     I*  ««»•  to  me  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  not 
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ball?"''  *•  *•*•"  ""  J**'    "I''»  •»»%  «my, 

^ilJ^tJ^^™:^  '•-«•  «•  "^  '    Mr.  KiAby,  „.-„ 

y«»  Writ,  to  toi^^Jflf^J  ,«*y  'k«»>dn't 
port  it?   Ifii^^^lv       •,'*'"*'» '^'"»*»y«ii<l 
H.  ri.^  go  ^  the  quid(er,  too,  fcom  Baihun." 

I»M»M.    Her  answer  leassared  him. 

aoo'?^  ^C^'''"  "^  »"• " «  y^"  »«  you 

CMne  to  the  door  «he  Stopped.        J' •"  ™««>^-    As  they 

eentnd  mmd  one-FiwUi.    He  had  hadTni^iL!? 

!«««.  wr  even  Jack  oouJd  guess  something  of  what 
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that  meant  to  him ;  and  the  tone  of  the  letter  bMd  h««n 
^«tt«ty  unlike  what  he  had  been  acaJSmld":?  J^ 
hwlnend  He  would  have  expected  a  bubbling  tonent 
of  remarke^wue  and  foolish^ftJl  of  peisonT  d^- 
tlons  and  unkind  little  sketches.    AndTindeedrS^ 

be  a  is  t  ^  ^'"  r"  **"*  **•*?  «Uef-that  it  should 
H  \^l  ^«^  Jenny  who  was  the  heart  of  the  situation 
If  she  had  been  in  the  least  little  bit  disturbeT^ 
coidd  teU  what  it  would  mean  to  Frank?  ^„S^ 

and  had  enshrmed  Jenny  in  the  middle  of  it  Am^ 
^enng  or  h^tation  on  her  part  would  have  m^t 
niisery  to  his  fnend.    But  now  all  was  perfectlv  rirfS 

much  what  Lord  Talgarth  said  or  did.      Frank  w^I 
&ee  agent ;  he  was  very  capable  and  very  lovable  •  it 
couldn't  possibly  be  long  before  somethi^  Ced 'up 
and  then  with  Jenny's  own  money  the  uT^^^ 

I^d^A^^f-    '^^,,^'^**  Talgarth  could  not  live  fo?^ 
a^Archie  would  do  the  right  thing,  even  if  his  fa^e; 

.^f  T  ^^  ^-^^  *^"  *^**»«  ^^  looked  'up  at  a 
^t  of  white  and  saw  Jemiy  standing  at  the  dewing! 

foomwmdow.  She  stood  there  an  instant  with  a  ^ 
S^"^^'  «^«°  sidestepped  over  the  low  Si  and  2^ 
towarfs  hun  across  the  grass,  serene  and  dignifiedlnd 

r^K  '*".'f^  was  bare  again,  and  th7^T<S2 
of  her  hair  flashed  suddenly  as  they  cau^a  W 
honiontal  ray  from  the  west.  ^^        ^ 

-Here  it  is."  she  said.    "Will  you  direct  it?    Vvm 
toM  him  everything."  ne    iv% 

Jack  noddML 
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tea-thiag^  and  ,  hb^i^     *««»  bo^  with  the 
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^') 

U^LY.  ^"  \  "**^'  ^^*  fo'  the  Major  for 
n^J.!  ^  ^^'J"^^*  ^"^  «»•  Not  only  was  F^^J 
materia^  and  moral  support  lacking  to  him  but  the^ 
upon  lum  oM^ng  to  Gertie's  ext«me  u^^^bL^ 
had  considerably  increased.  He  had  exX^  to  hlJ' 
over  and  over  again,  with  a  rising  intTr^tc^^,' 
how  unselfishly  he  had  acted  throughouT  horSs^i!; 

It  would  never  have  done,  he  explainedm^fi^v  ?^ 

young  gurl  hke  Gertie  on  his  hands  while  h^T^-ir  •  ^ 
was  spending  a  fortnight  elsewhere,  ^^d  ^Jtt  :i^^ 
^VT^TZ"^^  ^"^  ^*  ^^  act;d"or^;  ^ 
matter  of  the  tm  of  sahnon,  it  would  not  Lve  b»in 
a  fortmght.  but  mo«  like  two  months,  d^g  wWch^ 

He  remmded  her  that  Frank  had  had  a  d^n^J^^' 
to  that  time  with  the  police.  .  "^'^  ''P 

But  explanation  had  been  fruitless.  Gertie  had  even 
threatened  a  revelation  of  the  facts  of  tT^LTat^^ 
nearest  police-station,  and  th.  Major  had  teHr^^ 

TL'^f  ?  !r*'^  "^*' »^^-  Hehadnot^:':^*" 
h»  hands  had  served  him  very  weU,  and  in  the  ^ 
of  h»  argument  he  had  made  a  few  insincere  ^LT^ 
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and  coKMrf^  h^^^-  ""''  "^  '«  "P  to  th.  light 

•eep  tnoA  both  intact.    BesidM  n«»4i.  u«  j  v  ^^'***~  "* 
at  their  ddiveiy  '^«»«' G«rtie  had  been  pre^nt 

bSde^     1?^    i^.'*  ^•****'  "d  a  tin  of  tobacco 
o««<te  him.    They  drned  at  about  one  o'clock   ^Jtl 

^    ododc    Frank    suddenly    walked    in    and    sat 

"  Give  me  something  to  eat  and  drink."  he  said. 
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Of  to«,  that  he  htd  walked  lutiiig  sjnce  breakfaM  i»7i!. 
«M  .ottto,  aw  the  pri.«.^MaiS^i„1^ 
f?.  ?S"?  >n«Mii«d  out  hall  a  (iiiger  of  w^ 

Thats  firat-rate,  my  boy,"  said  the  Major.    "  I've 
been  woridng  myself  this  week  " 

"  That's  for  sapper  and  bed  to-night,"  he  said 
NoMense.  my  boy ;  put  it  back  in  your  poclwt " 

can  add  some  breakfast  to-moirow.  if  you  like!^ 

ihf^J!^^  ^  adventures  ptesently-HUways  excepting 
^  pnest-^d  described  how  he  had  met  a  ^TS 
ttegate  of  a  bmld^'s  yard  this  evening  as  he^e 
through  York,  who  had  promised  himaday's  iob^d 
If  thmgs  were  satisfactory,  more  to  foUow.  ^    ' 

He  seemed  a  decent  chap."  said  Frank. 

The  Major  and  Gertie  had  not  much  to  relate.    They  had 
^hI?  •  rf*«*-town  immediately  after  Flunk's  KtSe 

SSl    JL^."T?**~'  ~"*'  *"<J  ^  done  p^tty 
^am^  m  York  ten  days  ago.    Th^y  harX^S^ 

fe^to^sdetention,  though  he  saw^rtiT^ 

at  him  o«»e  or  twice  in  a  curiously  shy  kind  of  w^aS 
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»»*ntood  what  WM  in  her  mind.    But  for  verv  d^e-w^. 

i«  WM  not  till  Frank  stood  ud  to  eo  to  h-ri  ♦C* 
wmembewd  the  lettcra.  ^~  "*****«**  *°  »^  that  anyone 

J^«  b«nng  ctang«l  ,H.  wlud»d  r.«nd  fa  „ 
"  Where  are  they  ?  " 

^        wn  and  round,  but  h«  n»de  no  motion  to  open 
ca.'X^.Wt^SS,:;'..'*'""""*^^-    "^ 

fi^^^'Z  feS^Ar"?'  ^^  "^  i-^  ••»« 

tte  Ute  Sundayp^g  ""'*"  *»'='««»  for 

(1) 

which  he  wished  to  heaTS^     t*  ,      ?J^  """"^  ^ 
and  kindir^^<S,S^:«*"     I*  Ia««hed  at  him  gently 

«»ving  Cambridge,  and,  above  all.  faig 
13a  — .  "« 
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of  pouzinff  out  fArr«n«;.i  "  "*  ***•  ***bit 

And  so  Frank  at  last  fell  asIm^A  ««  «  t-^xi    • 
•toad,  just  mnemberinL  i»t  iTLf  ^  }t^  "^  ^^ 

"-'uiw  mter  from  her  tc-morrow.  if  Jack 
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bad  perlonned  hb  oonuniisfon  immediately.    But  he 
hudly  expected  to  hear  till  Tuesday. 

Gertie  was  up  soon  after  five  next  morning  to  get  braak- 
fast  for  her  men,  since  the  Major  had  announced  that  he 
would  go  with  Frank  to  see  whether  possibly  there  might 
.  not  be  a  job  for  him  too ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  gone, 
very  properiy  went  to  sleep  again  on  the  bed  in  the  sitting, 
room. 

Gertie  had  a  strenuous  time  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  Major's 
frequently  expressed  opinion  that  women  had  no  idea 
.     what  work  was.    For,  first,  thepre  was  the  ahnost  unending 
labour  of  providing  food  and  cooking  it  as  weD  as  possible ; 
there  was  almost  a  standing  engagement  of  mending  and 
washing  ctothes ;   there  were  numerous  arguments  to  be 
conducted,  on  terms  of  comparative  equality,  if  poesiUe, 
with  landladies  or  fanners'  wives— Gertie  always  wore 
a  brass  wedding-ring  and  showed  it  sometimes  a  little 
ostentatiously ;  and,  finaUy,  when  the  company  was  oo 
tte  march,  it  was  only  fair  that  she  should  cany  the 
heavier  half  of  the  luggage,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
bar  Kle  of  luxury  and  ease  at  other  times.    Gertiei  then, 
was  usually  dog-tired,  and  slept  whenever  she  could  get 
a  chance. 

It  was  neaity  eight  o'clock  before  she  was  awakened 
again  by  sharp  knocking  on  her  door ;  and  on  opening  it, 
found  the  landlady  standing  there,  examining  a  letter  with 
.  great  attention.    (It  had  already  been  held  up  to  the  light 
against  the  kitchen  window.) 
"  For  one  of  your  folks,  isn't  it,  Mrs.— er— " 
Gertie  took  it.    It  was  written  on  excellent  paper, 
and  directed  in  a  man's  handwriting  to  Mr.  Gregory : 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.— er "  said  Gertie. 

Then  she  went  bock  into  her  loqmi  pat  the  letter  can- 
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folly  away  In  the  drawer  of  the  table  and  set  aboot  bu 
honsdiold  bminess.  » 


Aboat  eleven  o'clock  she  stepped  oat  lor  a  little  refresh-, 
ment.  She  had,  of  cotuse,  a  small  private  «xcheqiiCT'  of 
her  own,  amounting  usually  to  only  a  few  pence^  of  which 
the  Major  knew  nothing.  This  did  not  strike  her  as  at 
all  unfrur ;  she  only  wondered  gently  scnnetimes  at  mascn- 
line  innocence  in  not  recognizing  that  such  an  anaage> 
ment  was  perfectly  certain.  She  got  into  oonveraatioD 
with  some  elder  ladies^  who  also  had  stqpped  oat  tot 
refreshment,  and  had  occasion,  at  a  certain  point,  to  lay 
her  wedding-ring  on  the  bar-counter  for  exhibition.  So 
it  was  not  until  a  Kttle  after  twelve  that  she  lemembeied 
the  time  and  fled.  She  was  not  expecting  her  men  hmne 
to  dinner;  in  frict,  she  had  wrapped  up  provisions  tot 
them  in  fragments  of  the  Major's  SforiiHg  Times  before 
they  had  left ;  but  it  was  safer  to  be  at  home.  One  never 
knew. 

As  she  came  into  the  ro<»n,  for  an  instant  hoc  heart 
leapt  into  her  mouth,  but  it  was'only  Frank. 

"  Whatever's  the  matter  ?  "  she  said. 

"Tamed  off,"  said  Frank  shortly.  He  was  sitting 
fl^kxmuly  at  the  table  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  Turned  off  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  What's  up  ?  " 

"  'Tecs,"  said  Frank. 

Gertie's  month  opened  a  little. 

"  One  of  them  saw  me  gdng  in  and  wired  for  instmc- 
tiras.  He  had  seen  the  case  in  the  police-news  and 
thought  I  answered  to  the  description.  Then  he  came 
bock  at  eleven  and  UM.  the  govoncHr.' 
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MMre  was  a  pause.  - 
"  And  Geoige  ?  " 

••Ti^Ltv*"  '^^*'"  "^d  F'^nk  a  little  bitterly. 
t^LT^^^^i^-  Got  any  dinner.  Gertie  ? 
(HTiS^wi  •  •  •  *'^'  y«'  I  «« J  here's  half  a  day." 
UHe  chucked  ninepence  upon  the  taWe;  the  sixpence 
"o^ff  agam,  but  he  made  no  movemen;  to  pic^f^^ 
Gertie  looked  at  him  a  moment.  ^ ' 

Jl^^t^  "^^  ***^  emphaticaUy.  then  she  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  sixpence.  *^ 

Frank  sighed. 

"Oh I   don't  begin  aU  thatJ-there's  a  good  girl     I've 
sa^it^my«df^„ite  adequately.  I  assi^yo^'    '""^ 

on^tiT''*^  '''^^  "^'    ^""^  ^^  the  sixpence 

Z}^^  Ws  nothing  to  be  said."  explained  Fnmk. 
.      The  pomt  »— what's  to  be  done  ?  " 

Gertfc  had  no  sujgpstions.    She  began  to  scrape  out  the 
^.pan  m  which  the  herrings  had  been  aSced  las? 

"There's  a  letter  for  you."she  said  suddenly 
Frank  sat  up.  «««uy. 

"  Where  ?  •• 

"  In  tte  drawer  therfr-by  your  hand.    Frankie 

a  short  CKlamation.    Then,  with  infinite  craft  he  fitted 

Se  S^J^t"^'  T?P*^  ^  ^  «~  ^-^  ^P^ 
2?  £S^  T"' *"*^  ^'^  °"t  the  drawer.  Hisfiu:e 
feU  abruptiy  as  he  saw  the  handwriting. 

tJJ^^  «»V^.''  he  muttered,  and  chucked  the  letter 
face  downwards  on  to  the  table 

"  Frankie."  said  the  giri    again,  still  intent  on  her 
sying-pan. 
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"WoU?" 

"  It's  all  my  fault,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Your  fault  I    How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  " 
"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  you  wouldn't  have  taken  the 
tin  from  Geoi^ge,  and  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  Lord  I "  said  Frank,  "  if  we  once  begin  on  that ! 
.  .  .  And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  George,  he  wouldn't  have 
taken  the  tin ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Maggie  Cooper, 
there  wouldn't  have  been  the  tin ;  and  if  it  hadn't  b6«i 
for  Maggie's  father's  sister,  she  wouldn't  have  gone  out 
with  it.  It's  all  Maggie's  father's  sister's  fault,  my  dear ! 
It's  nothing  to  do  with  you." 

The  words  were  brisk  enough,  but  the  manner  was  very 
heavy.    It  was  like  repeating  a  lesson  learned  in  childhood. 

"  That's  all  right,"  began  C^rtie  again,  "  but " 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  shall  be  annoyed  if  you  go  back  to  all 
that.  Why  can't  you  let  it  alone  ?  The  point  is.  What's 
to  happen  ?  I  can't  go  on  sponging  on  you  and  the 
Major." 

Gertie  flushed  imder  her  tan. 

"  If  you  ever  leave  us,"  she  said,  "  I'll " 

"  WeU  ?  " 

"  1'n  . . .  I'll  never  leave  George." 

Frank  was  puzzled  for  a  moment.  It  seemed  a  non 
sequitur. 

"  Do'you  mean " 

"  I've  got  me  eyes."  said  Gertie  emphatically.  "  and  I 
know  what  you're  thinking,  though  you  don't  say  much. 
And  I've  been  thinking,  too." 

Frank  fdt  a  faint  warmth  rise  in  his  own  heart. 

"  You  mean  you've  been  thinking  over  what  I  said  the 
other  day  ?  " 

Gertie  bent  lower  over  her  frying-pan  and  scraped 
harder  than  ever. 
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^^  top  tt.,  cnfo„uw  «,  o«  «c«»d."  Aouw 

..;n'  ^r  ^^^  •  "^eTiV  ^ 

"«yc,     ne  went    on   natemaiiu     •«  V    .  ""i^  you 

Gertie,  and  you  know^U^^^     You"  a  good  girl, 

dinner  be  rea^  ?"  ***  "^  ^"^  ™<»-    When'U 

He  t^k  nn^H^'w?' *  ****  *"^  J«>k  round." 
He  took  up  the  letter  carelessly  and  went  out. 

(ni) 

«.  «d  Frank  mil  tTi^'liSy  l^t  "T* 
a  little.  „d  i»«^^.  J??K^  '"»"«'  to  1^  po*.is 

l>«t  he  did  not  move  ante    ^n  I  ^ '"  ""■*»»*. 
tryia(t-pm.  °™  •«™'-    "»»  she  went  back  to  her 

Tjwnty  minnte.  later  dinner  wa.  .hnort  ready 
<^^^r^.:'^^,^  ^  «^  care,  one 
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of  which  the  letters  wen  not  "  G.  T.' 
could  make  out  what  they  were. 

Upra  this  taWecloth  she  had  placed  on  one  side  a  Mack- 
^dled  fork  with  two  p.x,ngs.  and  a  knife  of  ti  «iL 
pattern  (this  was  for  Frank)  and  on  the  other  a  small 
pewter  tea-spoon  and  a  knife,  of  which  the  only  handle 

r^v*  7^'  "^°  ?*^'  ''^^  ^^"*»  *^  ^"^  h*d  fallen 
away     (This  was  for  herself.)    Then  there  was  a  tooth- 

glass  for  Frank,  and  a  teacup-without  a  handle,  but  with 

a  gold  Hower  m  the  nuddle  of  it.  to  make  up-for  herself 

In  the  centre  of  the  pocket-handkerchief  stood  a  ciocken; 

'!*'r,?v*  T^""^  "^^^  °'  Y°^^  Minster,  with  a  thunder- 
daod  behind  it  and  a  lady  and  gentieman  with  a  child 
bowhng  a  hcK,p  m  front  of  it.  This  was  the  landlady's 
property,  and  was  half  full  of  beer.  Besides  aU  tUs 
there  were  two  plates,  one  of  a  cold  blue  colour,  with  a 
portrait  o  the  Prince  Consor*  whiskers  and  hat  cimidete 
ma  smaU  medallion  m  he  Are.  and  the  other  S 
with  a  representation  of  the  ils  of  Lodore.  There  wai 
no  possihihty  of  mistaking  any  of  the  subjects  trt-  1 
upon  these  various  pieces  of  table-ware,  since  the  tii^ 

L%^  ^^  ^''^'  ^"  ^"^^"*  ''y^^'  J"»*  Wow 
_  Gertie  regarded  this  array  with  her  head  on  one  side. 
It  w^  not  often  that  they  dined  in  such  luxury.  She 
wished  she  had  a  floH-er  to  put  in  the  centre.  Then  she 
stinred  the  contents  of  the  frying-pan  with  an  iron  spoon 
and  went  again  to  the  window.  *^  ' 

« J^^  STu^"  *^  ^"^^  ^^  '^^^t  "»°^«J '  but  even  as 

It  Z^^^y."^"'  ir  P^*  ^"*  ^  ^^  *«>  *he  letter. 
She  watched  him.  She  saw  him  run  a  finger  inside  the 
envelope,  and  toss  the  envdope  over  the  ed^  of  the  quay 

SSbS!  *^^  ^  "^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  *"'^  ^^ 
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»o  she  went  out  o^klv  m  ♦JT  **•  ***  '•»<*  *»»«>«gh ; 

sue  called  him'^^rdid^Jf^Sn'r  k*^  ^"^  ^*»' 
»n»wer.  ^  ""^  "°*  *«"»  hu  head,  nor  even 

She  called  hjm  again. 

(nr) 
The  letter  that  Franir  r^^A  v 
Papem.  befon.  me  LT^^"^  ^'''  *^'  ^*^  *  '«w  other 
It  runs  as  foUows ;  ' 

"  My  deah  Frank, 

i.  i-. ..  b^'js"'^™  s;:  t:^* '  -v.  to  „y.  b». 

",you  .0  «ad-p.rh,^™„'^  '•  '""'  ■«  "  ""ck  to  write 

"«  give  th«„  atCLlfL?  "*  r*  '"  "»*»»•  »  I 
•«.in-  K  would  riojn?"':^' to  open  the  „bj«t 
lutelymadenp.    "  "'"™<J  »' good.    My  mind  i.  .feo. 

"My  main  reason  is  tliis  •  wi.^  r  i. 
yo?  I  did  not  know  yJLJ^  j'T^*"'^  «« 
9»tedifle«nt  fc<«  wL  C^'  ,  !,."^'  ^  "« 
■wth  aU  your  nice  wa^JT,^'  '  *'«»*>t  that  noder- 
"^dperwn.  And  TlS' til  °''- *?~  ""  »  "^ 
■ny  fint  letter,  which  l^i^'  ^  "™  remember,  io 
Wore  thi^  AnI  TOW  iTT  ^.  ""^  "«'«<»  M 
longer.  "  ''°''  '  ""-Ply  «n't  think  that  iny 

a  »«n  who  cin  r^,  wJ ^""  '"»«  «y  tU»-th.t 
or  two.  ,u  I  thongM^  Z  j!'^"'  """y  for  •  week 
-:y  t^  monfha.  '.lft^-.r  ^^^^^ 


NtM  •Uw  G«4t 

DM  With  only  three  or  four  postcards  and  no  news  •  abova 
an  a  man  who  could  get  into  such  disgrace  aSTt'r^? 

and  actuaUy  go  to  prison,  and  yet  not  3to,Sd  m^^ 
wen.  It  isn't  whal  I  had  thought  of  you. 

"  You  see.  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  thinss  torether     It 
isn't  just  this  or  that,  but  the  whole  thin|!  ^ 

FuBt  you  became  a  Catholic,  without  teffing  me  any- 
thmg  untU  just  before.  I  didn't  like  that.  SaUy.  but 
Ididntsayanythmg.  It  isn't  nice  for  a  husband  a^ 
S^bSc^     Sf*'""*"^^"""-    Then  you  ran  away  fr^ 

^tLnA^Z^"''"'ll''^''  *»d  you  must  have  lien 
rather  fond  of  hun.  you  know,  to  go  to  prison  for  him.  as 

I  suppose  you  did.    And  yet.  after  aU  that.  iTi^ 

you  ve  gone  to  meet  him  again  in  York.    And  then  the^ 
the  undemable  fact  of  prison. 

.Z^  Tu  **'*.*"  ^^  ^^"^  together-one  after 
another.    I  have  defended  you  to  your  father  again  and 

s^L  „    r  *  "^"^  ""y'^y  *°  ^"^  youTthout 

taow  I  did  half  warn  you  in  that  other  letter.    I  know 

fe^t  "^  *5*T  ^*  "  *^  J"**  °«^'  »>«*  *J«^t  wasn't  my 
fault;  and  the  letter  shows  what  I  was  thinking  even 
three  months  ago.  -i^i^iug.  even 

"  Don't  be  too  angry  with  me.  Frank.    I'm  very  fond 

cLr\'^'  r^  'f^  ^"^^  ^*^^  «P  '^^  yo^whTl 
S^K  u''*'^  ^°*  *^""  *^  i^  *°y  way.  Jack 
K«W^n't  answering  just  yet.  I  asked  hiii  not.  though 
he  doesn't  know  why.  ^ 

"  Your  father  is  going  to  send  the  news  that  the  engage- 
ment  is  broken  o£f  to  the  newspapers. 

"  Yours  sincerely. 

"  JEKNY  LauntoN." 


'I 


PART    II 
CHAPTER  I 

B^^^^,  as  aU  Yorkshire  knows  lies  at  ♦  »^  #    .    . 
*  Ion*  valUv  ^u^^     ~'wws,  ues  at  the  foot  of 

di.trict  roZ  mSL^^^lT''^  ^*o  the  flatter 
whichgoes  no  fu^orB^h.     -'^  '^^^^  *"  *«  '*»««' 
by  tan  hffls  andm^„  '^^  "  "^"^  ^  «»  *he  north 
.   It i. almost w^ty~"J^^^7  *^  way  to  nowhere. 

»«»»Pe<i  bridge.  L"  TtS^Jr"'  ^^  ^  *  ^"^o^* 
»«  stand  Za^lnZ^t  T"^*"*  ?  ^'^  *^'  ^^ 

o*  b«nocT».  It  *hL  S^lwL!!?  ^^  ♦^  p^« 

P««^Pitous  spur  XvT  tli^^^"*'  **"*«*•  o°  « 
•maanriv  irrL.,!-,  **w"'  8«nx)unded    bv  an 

^^^^^^^' ^"•^^^  '^-  «^" 

•■"^aon  of  them   baZti,  '  «""»«<>■>  •«« 

«««n.dy  bnuOM  when  iTw^T^' J!  "»  *'*««'« 
1>^.  «ith  a  twteing  stM^sL^:  "'"^^  I«*««jiie 


NtMtlhir  Gail 

M  the  iqnin's  home  ought  to  be.  end  its  perk  ntm  »»». 

notlujg^g«.t  intereet  in  the  hou«.  (I^^  tSS^ta 
«  old  doorway  in  the  ceUer.  mentioned  in^^.^? 

tofrl'V' w**"^.*  the -ame  time  ., the'ZS^i 
tot  rose.    It  IS  nst  a  big.  comfortable,  warm.  cool,  dudy 

I^^ni!?^'  r ^^  •  1^  haU  and  a  fine  ck^^ 
»«m,«mded  by  lawns  and  shrubberies,  that  adjobTX' 
^the  lower  slopes,  fest  of  the  park  and  then  o?  S 
«now8  that  stretch  away  over  the  horizon.      "^  "'  ^ 

feuSTin"  *  P^^*  fe«<*aJ  *ir  about  the  whole  place- 
f^'Zt"^  *"^  neighbourly  kind  of  way.    jS^ 
^h«j  died  just  a  year  before  his  only  son  caniof  a« 
and  Jack  hjmself.  surrounded  by  sistis  andT^e^JSt' 
*ad  beneficenUy.minded  mother,  has  succeedeTto^ 

forthn!?^     ?^^-     H«  ~t«rtained  me  delightfnns^ 
for  three  or  four  days  a  few  months  ago.  when  I  TO  travrf 
^  about  after  Frank's  footsteps/akdii^^h 
Pjajsure  as  we  drove  through  tl^'town  thaT^  ™ 

S^^H    K^T'^  "  *^  *^  whom  he  did  ™ 
salute,  and  who  did  not  salute  him 

«.i?^,  *~^.™'  ^*  ***  *^  bridge' and  pulled  up  in  the 
^  2  **'.*?  P^t  o«t  a  smaU  recei  in  it.  Sv^  tt 

^sir^f^;'^.'"'^ '^^  ^^-^  ^  ^- *  ^ 

.ii^^r'-    "Th^f^t^P^  I  first  saw  Frank 

We  drove  on  up  through  the  town,  and  at  the  ftxrt  of 
the  almost  precipitous  hill  leading  up  o  the  rained  c^ 

We  dimbed  the  hill  slowly,  for  it  was  a  hot  day  jS 
uttenng  romini«:ences  at  intervals  (many  of  ^^^^ 
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t^  ord«  to  bring  hi.  ttjW  ,0  „  JSe^  ^^^ 
cJXn^  J'JSi*  '«'»<•  to, W  rric'L,  for  hi. 

"nwnbering  that  hThJT™^  k-  """"^  **"•  ■»«• 
tl-m  w«,  »o  ..h^  in  ttahcL  •  """»'«•  th., 
.^r^^  """  *>■•»»  1»  >ifl«ct«i  th.t  il  he  «nt 

»'1*"X'^  '.'"'"  *^k  M  he  p.«ed  oat  of  the  lodge- 

»-  only  j„.  begi„ning!*r;^'^„*^S^'X 
>»".  «Ki  »  he  b^t«I  the  .teep  S^ol  tiL  h.g^ 


NMt  fihw  Ml 

Pewed  over  it.  at  leMt  with  his  mind's  eye  at  th.  t«h.n 

J«^  •  cigarettes     was  always  on  hand. 

He  noUced  in  the  little  recess  I  have  just  sooken  «# 
a  man  leaning  with  his  elbows  on  the  i)a«iit  JS^ 
out  up  the  long  ,.ach  of  the  .tr^aTto'^'^e  «  *^ 
moors  against  the  sky  and  the  liimin^usliritLr^ 
as  he  came  opposite  him.  wond^ZSTwS^t'  w^ 
and  whether  he  knew  him     Th-n  «.  ^a««jy  wno  it  was 

him  T*  J  '  ?  *nen— agam— It  was  rather  like 
^h  dL^H*^  '"  "  ^"^^^  »"^  *~«*»  «>^ainS 

Sl^ni^  ^^''^'^^^^^PP^a^^ce.  A  bundle 
tied  up  m  a  red  handkerchief,  and  a  heavy  stick  ^ 
propped  against  an  angle  of  the  recess.  '  ^^ 

rJ^  J^!^^  ^  **^*  ""^^^  loud  and  stood  still 

tne  figure  turned  an  eye  over  its  shoulder,  then  faced 
compteti^  round ;  and  it  was  Frank  Guiseley 
Jack  for  the  tet  instant  said  .nothing  at  an,  but 
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Tbjn  Jack  recovered. 

"My  dew  men,"  he  •aid,  "  why  the " 

?l!!^.""  *V  *?•*»«»*  *«i  held  him.  ittring  et  him 
Y«i:  tt'e  me  dl  rfghC  Mid  I^Mk:^rlL  jS 


"C«iiB  atong   insUntly.  .  .  .  Dmmil  I've  «t  to  » 

^A^»H?*^"''  only  j«t  heie.  TheTi^^t^J 
Oijwtteiathehoiiee.    Come  with  me  ?  •• 
rn  wyt  here,"  said  Fiank. 
"Win  you?    I  dun't  he  a'tecond." 

M^^e^^S^J^  ^*  *«  "««*  it  down  to 
WM  etaring  at  the  water  and  sky  and  hi«h  m««  itt 
•»;^«phi.«end'.b«ndleSlSlT^    ^ 

two^lJS:..?"  -^  "'^  --"  ^-  "  »--.- 

a.^«l'^:i^  ***•  *»"~^  and  ttick  fiom  him 

"  My  dear  old  man  I  "  he  said     "I  i  ^„.* 

-•"•Ifed.    Iknowth.whonu^.'of^J.^l'^ 

«l«-d  my  nriM  phinly  t.  lI^jLy.^J^- "^  '  " 
•  es  r 

MturaBy  I  haven't  been  over  — '-  ~.  -V^  *"" 


there,  by  the  way, 


af«in.  .  .  .  Diek't  been 
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Ptank  made  no  oonoMat. 
chlSr  ^^!t£?^  •wfal.  old  ch^)/'  punu«|  Jack 
chaetjy.     '  Wh«8  on  airth  have  yoo  be«o  for  th.  Itrt 
T^ .  ..^  T^  to  YoA  and  got  the  letter  ratmned." 

^^ith  tha  people  you  were  with  befon^-the  man.  I 

"No.    I've  left  them  for  the 
pn>bnbly  join  them  again  later." 

"  Join  ...   I  "  bagan  the  other  aghaat 
il^iSI^^'   ^•thing'a  only  juat  begun,"  laid  Flank. 
2it.ulil!^'         ^**^'^*^"    "  W*'ve  seen  the  woitt 

^J^^^J^^^n'tmttuiyoa'ttg,mglmik\    Why,  if  a 

Frank  itopped.  They  were  within  light  of  the  houae 
now  and  the  lights  shone  pleasantly  out. 

"  By  the  w«y,  Jack.  I  quite  forgot  You  will  kindly 
give  me  your  promise  to  make  no  sort  of  effort  to  detain 

me  when  I  want  to  go  again,  or  I  shan't  come  any  further  " 
But,  my  dear  chap       " 

"  Kindfy  pnunise  at  once,  please." 

"  Oh,  w^  I  I  promise,  but " 

"  That's  all  light,"  said  Frank,  and  moved  on. 

"  wJi**'^'"*"!?  ^*^'  ■*  *^y  *=*"•  up  to  the  hall  door. 
Wdl  you  talk  now  or  will  you  change,  or  what  ?  " 
I  should  like  a  hot  bath  first.    By  the  way,  have 
you  anyone  sUying  in  the  house  ?  " 

"Not  a  soul;  and  only  two  sisters  at  home.    And  my 
mother,  of  course."  ' 

"  Wlut  about  ck)thes  ?  " 

"  im  see  about  that.    Come  on  round  to  the  smokins- 
loom  wmdow.    Then  I'll  get  in  Jackson  and^^^i 

<4;  lo* 


"Not  in^  W^l  "^^^  J™"'  "y**" 
Tf-ntt.  tai„^™t  "*  f ™  fa  .  d«p  Clair. 

thing  about  it.  except  that  hi.'«  L/  *  "^^  *°y- 

'Mdy.  and  let  s^mJhr^rT^^  «>  get  the  Bhie  Room 

Yes,  sir." 

-d^? it'll  Z  blLtT'-oh^  "^  ^^~^->- 

bowl  of  soap."       ^^•''^'    Oh.  yes ;  and  the  wooden 

"These  clothes  of  mine  are  not  to  be  tw«« 
!*««»,  Jackson,"  said  Frank  a««^  ^^thrown  away, 
"I  ahaa  want  them^Li^  ^"^^  ^"*  ^^  <*«^. 

"  Yes,  sir."  * 

"That's  aU.  then,"  said  Jack. 

^ui^\*^^  »*^y  and  left  the  nxMB 
«  •  aU  right."  said  Tack     "  Vn«  t^  ^^' 
son.    He  won't  iavawmT' T    Y^"  "°»«»»>er  old  Jack- 
came  up."         ^  *  "^^    ^»<*y  «>  one  «»w  b.  «.  we 

"  It  doeMi't  matter  much,  does  it  ?"  Mid  Fnmk. 
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Then  was  a  pause. 

"  iJI*^'  ^'***'  '^***°  ^^  y°"  *«"  me       " 

«m  JL"  *Trn.*"y  questions  after  dinner  to-night    1 
umpty  can't  talk  now."  "^lugut.    i 

Dinnw  was  a  little  difficult  that  night. 

Mrs.  Kirkby  had  been  subjected  to  a  lon«  lectnm  f«>m 

^"^i^  *"•  ^'  '^^^^  which'si:"^;^:  t:^ 

been  dnssmg,  in  order  to  have  it  firmly  ^planted  in 
her  mmd  that  Fiank-whom  she  had  L^lLm^^ 

^rrbv^'^  r  s*^^^  *^  ^Mdie^^TX^* 

SSvl^  ^°T"-    f '  ""derstood  the  situatiT^. 
lectly  m  a  mmute  and  a  half-(she  was  a  verv  shn^ 

tent.    He  hovwed  about  hei  .oom,  fingering  photographs 
^1^'^^^  »>"«hes,  explai^^e?  and^?S 
a«^how  unportant  it  was  that  Frank  should  be  ,^ 
to  fee  at  his  ease,  and  that  Famiy  and  JiU-(who^ 
2»toId  enough  to  come  to  dinner'^in  wJte^tSS 
frocb  ttat  came  down  to  their   veiy  slenda  aS^ 
andthickpig-tailsdown their  backs^-Z^t^Tu  Xw3 
^^^^"^.J^'  ^^^y  ^<^' "  Yes.  I  undLt^T? 
^     sL"^  "^.V"^  *^'  and'glancSTl 
£t;  uS;?~^  ^*^  ^"*  ^^  *»"  «^«  electric  button 

maid,  imd  It  was  only  that  hdys   decreet  taS  at  o^ 

^ll^''  ^^'  *^*  ^y  «°*  J^  out  of le^ 
t^  K^  *^  f  *e°  ^"^^^  -niddle  of  his  dressiT  STj 

Lte  dt^tf^*  *S  1"^  ^"^^  ''  d^ss-dothes  fi&l'SS^ 
^e  down  to  the  drawing-room  seven  minutes  after  the 
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But  anwr  itedf  ^  difficult    It  wa.  the  obviou. 

thk  was  exactly  what  Jack  dared^ot  do.    The  state^S 
«^oo«.  and  the  deplorable  «vages  made  Z^t^ 

^FT^u^  ^  ^y  "^'  «^Pi«d  them ^  to 

^^Tlh.  J?  ""^  ^^  *^*  gentleman-from  thS 
*»»^  to  the  new  curate. 

to  ^tTgai^  *^' ^'^^'^  "' *^  *^  ^*«»' '^^ 

P^'r«^''!*?^^"'*'^-***"'Mr.Gmaeley?" 
Frank  tunied  to  her  politely. 

"  Yes,  very  nice,  considerisg,"  he  said. 
Have  you  been  alone  aU  the  time  ?  "  nuiwed  nil 
conscious  of  a  social  success  ™»«  V   Punued  Jill, 

ii^'J:!^:tr         "''  -»  -  Officer  in  the  army. 
"  And  did  y(m.-~—" 

^,t   bother  Mr.  Guiseley.      He's    tired  ^^ 

the^^l^S^T  "**  ^"^* '^' *  "^»*'' o' t^  after 

lollfh^^  «P.    There  was  an  odd.  patient  kind  of 
to^  m  his  eyes  that  touched  Jack  a  good  deal    Fwrfr 

^oT,  IZtt^^  '7  -bnusJ:««^^ 

canSk'iJSllX^r^'^'''*^^    "^- 
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"  Wen,  I'U  teU  you  the  whole  thing  as  &r  as  I  under- 
stand it,"  began  Fnuik,  as  the  door  closed  behind  Jackson, 
who  had  brought  whisky  and  candles.  "  And  then  I'U 
answer  any  questions  you  want." 

He  settled  himself  back  in  his  chair,  stretching  out  his 
1^  and  clasping  his  hands  behind  his  head.     Jack  had 
a  good  view  of  him  and  could  take  notice  of  his  ^ 
impressions,  though  he  found  them  hani  to  put  into 
words   afterwards.    The   words   he   finally   chose   were 
subdued  "  and  "  patient "  again,  and  there  are  hardly 
two  words  that  would  have  been  less  appUcabks  to  Frank 
three  months  before.    At  the  same  time  his  virility  was 
more  noticeable  than  ever;  he  had  about  him.  Jack 
said,  something  of  the  air  of  a  very  good  groom-a  hard- 
featured. and  sharp,  yet  not  at  aU  unkindly  look,  very 
<^p^le  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  much  restrained. 
There  was  no  sentimental  nonsense  about  him  at  all— his 
sorrow  had  not  taken  that  form. 

"  Wen,  I  needn't  taUc  much  about  Jenny's  last  letter  and 
what  happened  after  that.  I  was  entirely  unprepared 
of  coone.  I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea-WtU,  she  vnsihi 
one  person  about  whom  I  had  no  doubts  at  aU  I  I  actuatty 
left  the  letter  unread  for  a  few  minute»-(the  envetope 
was  in  your  handwriting,  you  know)— because  I  had 
to  think  over  what  I  had  to  do  next.  The  poUce  had  got 
me  turned  away  frwn  a  builder's  yard—" 

Jack  emitted  a  smaU  sound.  He  was  staring  at  Frank 
with  aU  htt  eyes. 

"Yes;  that's  their  way,"  said  Frank.  "  Wdl,  when 
I  read  it,  I  simply  couldn't  think  any  more  at  aH  for  a 
tane.    The  gid  we  were  travdling  with-«he  bad  pkked 
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One  or  two  bills." 

<fi«ction.  Iknow."  They  re  somewhere  in  this 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?  " 
Frank  considered. 

^  «ou  I  B^ged  I " 

"Lord,  yes ;   lots  of  times.  Wrfi  -i.. 

quid,  and  I  didn't  even  thaSc  her'  ^d  Sl^^'TJ**  * 
voy  well,  and  I  did  a  littiewort?^  And  that  lasted  me 

"  And  you——" 

be;;,^^ cl^IJ^^-^JL^-:^^        »^«t  thoroughly 
on  here."  ^'    ^"^  *****  ^  ««»»«ht   I'd  ^e 
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jp^ 


f 


« 


then 


i< 


« 


What 
Waiting 
whether 


were  you  doing  on  the  bridge  ?  " 
-  tiU  daric.    I  was  going  to  ask  at  the  lodge 
■  you  were  at  home." 


And  if  I  hadn't  been  ? 

Gor<»  on  somewhere  else,  I  suppose. 


jack  tned  to  help  hiinself  to  a  whisky  and  soda,  but 
the  soda  flew  out  all  over  his  shirt-ftont  like  a  fountain 
and  he  was  forced  to  make  a  smaU  remark.    Then  he 
n»de  another. 

"  What  about  prison  ?  " 
Frank  smiled. 

"Oh!  I've  ahnost  foigotten  that.    It  was  beastly  at 
the  time,  though."  ' 

"  And  ...  and   the  Major  and   tiie  work !     Lord ! 
Frank,  you  do  tell  a  story  badly." 

He  aniled  again  much  more  completely. 

"  I'm  too  busy  inside,"  he  said.  "  Those  things  don't 
seem  to  matter  much,  scunehow." 

Inside  I '  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?  *» 

Frank  made  a  tiny  deprecating  gesture. 

les. 

"It's  a  fcightfuUy  priggish  thing  to  say, but  I'm  extea- 
oidm«ly  mterested  as  to  what's  going  tohappen  next 
-inside  I  mean.  At  least,  sometimes ;  and  then  at  other 
tmles  I  don't  care  a  hang." 

Jack  lo<dced  bewildered,  and  said  so  tersely  Frank 
leaned  forward  a  little. 

"  It's  like  tiiis,  you  see.  Something  or  other  has  taken 
me  m  hand :  I'm  blessed  if  I  know  what.  AD  these 
things  don't  happen  one  on  the  top  of  the  otiier  just  by 
a  fluke.  There's  something  going  on,  and  I  want  to 
know  what  it  is.  And  I  suppose  somethit»'s  gmng  to 
bappen  soon."  o    o  — 6 
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f  ^u  ^v  "^  **»"  **»*•    I  teU  yon  I  don't  lr««« 
'  «»ty  wish  tomebody  amid  ten  me."  '°^* 

Bat  what  does  it  aU  amount  to?    Wh«*  «-  

80*ng  to  do  next  ?  "  •»«""«  w  /    WHat  are  yon 

"Oh!   I  know  that  all  iwht.    T'm  »u *    :.  . 

Major  and  Gertie  again."  !«  going  to  join  the 

"  Fnuik  I " 

vol  J^tun';  '  r*"'  °°*  *  '^"*'  ?'**»«•    You  promised 
"But  why?" 

you  know."  ^^'    ^°**  °°*  ^  ^»»fc. 

"  But  what  the  devil—" 

to  try  to  dni*     T  /^      ^  ****"*''  *»''  «»*»>".  I've  got 
w»  ny  to  do  It.    I  daresay  I  shan't  succmH    L*  Iu  * 

•gwn,  doetti't  matter     I've  i»tTrJL    ^T  ^*  *'^*' 
we'll  aee."  ^  ve  got  to  do  my  job,  and  then 

Jack  threw  up  his  hands. 
"  You're  cracked ! "  he  said. 
IJ^raaay,"  said  Frank  solemnly 

t^^r*:  HLi*  ^'^.^^  J«*  that  the  whole 
attT^^M  4/  ^^  ^^  '""Ply  ^'"w't  Frank  at 
Sbre^tfth^2?^j:^  *^  *"•  -»«  -^~t 

p^  Jjt*j*««t  J^y  ?  "  he  said. 

be^^:;tSSt'^*"^^*^'--^^  ^ 

Tmnot 


qoite  sure,"  he  said.    "  Sometimei 
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I'd  like 
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to.  .  .  wdl.temalwhwalittbipeeditlKmtwhatihe'i 
done,  and  tometimet  I'd  like  to  cnwl  to  her  and  Um  her 

feet— but  both  thoM  things  are  when  I'm  feeUns  bed.  On 
the  whole,  I  tWnk-thouj^  I'm  not  toie-that  is  not  my 
biwnew  any  more ;  in  fact,  I'm  pretty  son  it's  not  If  s 
PMt  of  the  whole  campaign  and  oat  of  my  hands.  If  s 
nogood  talking  about  that  any  more.    So  please  don't, 

"  One  question  ?  " 
"  WeU  ?  " 

'•  Have  you  written  to  her  or  sent  her  a  message  ?  " 

"And  I  want  to  say  one  other  thing.  I  don't  think 
if »  against  the  baigain."  ^^ 

"  WeD  ?  " 

"Win  you  take  five  hundred  pounds  and  go  out  to  the 

Frank  koked  up  with  an  amused  •mii^ 

"  No,  I  won't— thanks  veiy  much.  ...  Am  I  in  such 
dugrace  as  all  that,  then  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  don't  mean  that,"  said  Jack  quietly. 

"  No,  oU  chap.  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  that  I'm 
■tiny." 

Jack  waved  a  hand. 

"  I  thought  peihaps  you'd  kMthe  England,  and  would 

^l~r^  *>»'*  >eem  absohitely  bunting  with  pride, 

"HonesUy.  I  don't  think  I  am,"  said  Frank.    "But 

EnglMid  suits  me  veiy  well— and  there  are  the  other  two, 
you  know.    But  I'll  teU  you  one  thing  you  couU  do  for 

mo* 

"  Yes  ?  " 
"Pay    those 
moch." 


extra    bills.      I    don't    think    they're 
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"  Thtt't  dl  right,"  idd  lack.    "AnA^       « 
togoonwithitlu?"        ^  And  ywi  »»Dy  mean 

"Why,,«." 

(^ 

the'^SlSiX'I^r^  over  ah^y  ,U^ 
for  all  that,  a  <^fe  of  d^J  ^^  *  ^  P»~«*»t  d-T. 
a  keeper  and  half  a  do^n^t^p^f^  ^««*  ««*  with 
apun  suit  of  Jack's   wd  W.T"  ^*  "*"**"  ^^'"'^ 

ipoment.  Jack  told  me  ^  tw  ,  ™  ^  *«»«« 
had  been  laid  at  a  %h  p^Tof  X  i^***^**  ^**~° 

pat  grey  mass  of  Me^^aSS!S;^^r"^*^« 
in  ftont  of  the  house  ^  ni^t^S^  °'  *»»•  lake 
away.  The  flag  ™  ^^/Z?^^"*  only  «i«l>t  miles 
old  keep,  shoST^S'  '/^  ^  *•«»*««  on  the 
'^^'^^^  ^T»*  .that 

or  two  with  genial  interest  .«7r  ?^  *****  "»»"*« 

he  had  notioStThTSif^^S^*''*''*^^  ^'>*«»«' 

"oof  conW  be  iade^r^^,  *^^ 

foot  of  the  hilL         ^  ^       *^  ***•**"«*  tower  at  the 

Neither  said  anything  bnf  ..  *u^  i 
aak  for  orders  as^S^fiSl^  ,*^*  .^"^P^  came  up  to 
aerved  that  Sre  was  7y^^/f^  ^  tactfully  ob- 

"Yea."  ^fZI^^^'T^^'^^^ 
people  with  a  teles^."    ^  ^^  ''°**t  »»ke  uut 

ham.    They  were  ho^iT^t^^^PP**  «»d  of  Bar. 

^^,  -Twere^JtSitrtSe  oTw^^^ 
»  afanost  unmixed  physical  ^^f^^^'"^^^ 
thinker  who  contem^^  a  iST^       *"  «««inative 

^  quantity  of  tea. 


MMt  tlktr  (kit 

jmd  *  bug  evening  in  a  deep  cluUr.  F«nk  ttiH  pn^erved 
hi.  ijnpMrive  Idnd  of  attitude  toward,  thing.  in^S 
hjt  Xjck  noticed  with  gentle  delight  thatT^S^ 
^  guard   and  that  he  even  walked  with  ««nething 

wh«  they  trudged  up  the  drive  together.  ^ 

TTieir  n>ad  led  them  pa.t  the  gate  of  the  old  church- 
f^  ^iT*  7  ''PPT^^  ".  ^PS^  their  feet 
fi«l^l^  ^  ^^  '*"P  *^P«'  J~*  noticed  two 
figure  otting  on  the  road-ade,  with  their  feet  in  the 
drtch-a  man  and  a  girl  He  was  going  past  them  iust 
ol^rving  that  the  man  had  rather^T^JS^ea^T' W 

T    LT!^  V"^  ^^^  P""y'  ""^^  »»«  became  aware  that 
Jade  had  slipped  behind  him.    ITie  next  instiT^  ^ 

ri!Jt^^\^  ^^^  ^"^  *y'  "  ^  ™  «^«Pectin«  you. 
This  evening,  then.  ...  I  say,  Jack  f " 

Jack  turned. 

n/'^^'.**^  l.M»i«'  and  Mr..  Trustcott.  I  toM  you 
of.    This  IS  my  friend,  Mr.-er— Mr.  Jack." 
Jade  bowed  vagudy,  overwhehned  with  disgust. 

♦K.  u^     £P^.  ?*■  °^^  y^  acquaintance,  sir,"  said 
'^^^  /rtraightemng  himsdf  in  a  military  mamier. 

nc^hlSSSo^^"''"^'"^^"^-    Ve^I-ea^mt 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Jack. 
^  Tlien.  this  evening,"  sai^  Frank  again.    "  Can  you 
wait  an  hour  or  two  ?  "  ^^ 

••Certainly,  my  boy,"  said  the  Major.    "Time's  no 
conMdcrationwithus,  asyouknow"  *«»«»«> 

the  famihanty  this  man  enjoyed  with  hi.  fii<aid.) 
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«  2?^  nine  o'clock  be  «oo  kte  ?  •• 

^,N^odj*kit^be."..idtheM.jor. 

"Hew." 

He"f^'  ^S  ."^  ^'^    "  Oh.  by  the  wy—" 
tlxn  the  cUnk  M  moMjr  ^^  "  *"•  •"> 

j~**'Jr2Jri:.:SJ~*  '^  -^^  -^ 

j^^;^  y»«  to't  ««  to'tdl  a.  that  tho- «.  u» 
.'.'  r^i"*  "^^  •"•  G«ttie-y«t." 

coalL???ili?*-     ''"  "^i    l»t  I  t<41  vo.  H 
<»«Hntbeinoi.th«,.fcwd,^„tt,„,^  ^  * 


Ye^ 


Voii;vegotakey,Iwppo.e? 


Yet. 


^^*^' ^^•t's  it    And  I'll  leeve  the  big 
in  the  hedm  •rmmmh^^  »  ^w  oag 


key  in  the  hedge  tomewfaeie. 
Jack  was  aUent 
Jack  h^  hinaelf  teyafly  in  hand  that 

I5« 


and  the 


evenini^  bnt 


HM0tlk«rCMi 

be  conld  not  talk  much.    H«  comentad  to  ezpkin  to  Ut 
mother  that  Fnmk  h«l  to  be  oil  after  dinner  tbatnkbt 
and  be  abo  vUted  the  houtekeeper'a  room,  and  auned 
a  naaJl  bundle,  not  much  larger  than  a  leg  of  nmtton. 
inchiding  two  email  bottles  which  jingled  together,  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  brown  paper— in  which  he  inserted  aho 
afive-pound  note  (he  knew  Frank  would  not  take  more) 
--and  the  whole  placed  in  the  bag  in  which  Frank's  oU 
ctothes  were  already  concealed.    For  the  rest  of  the 
evening  he  sat,  mosUy  sUent.  in  one  chair,  trying  not  to 
watch  Frank  in  another;  pretending  to  read,  but  endea- 
vounng  to  picture  to  his  imagination  what  he  himself 
waU  feel  like  if  he  wen  about  to  join  the  Major  and 
G«tie  m  the  churchyard  at  nine  o'clock.  .  .  .  Frank  sat 
quite  qmet  aU  the  evening,  reading  oM  vohunes  of  Punch. 
They  dined  at  half.past  seven,  by  request— Frank  stiU 
in  his  homespun  suit.    Fanny  and  Jill  were  rather  diffi- 
c»lt.    It  seemed  to  them  both  a  most  romantic  thing 
that  thk  Uack^yed.  sunburnt  young  man.  with  whom 
they  had  played  garden-golf  the  day  before,  shouM  really 
he  c^tmuing  his  amaxing  walking-tour,  in  company  with 
tnfo  friends,  at  nine  o'ckKk  that  very  night.    They  woa- 
dered  mnocenUy  why  the  two  fiiends  had  not  been  asked 
to  join  them  at  dinner.    It  was  exciting,  too,  and  unusual, 
that  ^  young  man  shoukl  dine  in  an  oW  homespun 
rat.    They  asked  a  quantity  of  questions.    Where  was 
Mr.   Gniseley  going  first?    Frank  didn't   quite  know 
Where  would  he  sleep  that  night  ?    Frank  didn't  quite 
know;   he  would  have  to  see.    When  was  the  walking- 
towgdngtoend?    Frank  didn't  quite  know.    Sdht 
really  hke  it  ?    Oh.  well.  Frank  thought  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  go  on  a  walking  tour,  even  if  you  were  rather 
uncmnlortable  sometimes. 
The   leave-taking   was  unemotionaL    Jack    had   an- 


dmn«  thatbewMgoingtoieethtlMtol  Fnuik,  at  hi 

"»•  wrt  had  aU  sdd  good-bye  to  him  in  the  hdl,  and  at 
daxkM^  to  nine  the  two  young  men  went  out  into  the 

(VI) 

.     ^'*  .T**  \^  *"*""*"  night-^  "wonderfol  night  of 

the  gr»t  blotted  maiaei  of  the  high  moon  that  stood 
round  Baiham.  It  waa  perfectly  itill,  to«H-the  wind  had 
Jopped.  and  the  only  aoimd  as  the  two  walked  down 

the  pMk  wa»  the  low  talking  of  the  atieam  over  the  ttooea 

beyood  the  belt  of  tieea  fifty  yania  away  from  the  road. 

Jack  wai  dck  at  heart;  but  even  to,  he  telh  me.  he 

wMwnadoua  that  Fnmk'8  ailcnce  was  of  a  peculiar  lort. 
He  felt  lomehow  as  if  his  friend  were  setting  out  to  some 
gwt  sacrifice  in  which  he  was  to  suffer,  and  was  only 
P«tfy  conscious  of  it-^.  at  least,  so  buoyed  by  soim 
kind  of  exahatfon  or  fuiatkasm  as  not  to  nahae  what 
he  was  doing.  (He  reminded  me  of  a  certain  kind  of 
dwwn  that  most  people  have  now  and  then,  of  accom- 
PjaW  «»«  ««Hi  to  death:  the  fciend  goes  fcnwaid. 
went  and  exultant,  and  we  cannot  exphiin  norhoU  him 

MCk. 

"  That  was  the  sort  of  feeling,"  said  Jack  lamely.) 

Jack  had  the  grim  satisfaction  of  carrying  the  bag  in 
™a,  «o  to  speak,  the  knife  and  fillet  were  hiddenT^He 
Ranged  his  mood  half  a  dosen  times  even  in  that  quarter 
of  an  Ws  walk  through  the  town.  Now  the  thhig 
seemed  horrible,  like  a  nightmare;  now  absurdly  pcmh 
terous;  now  rather  beautiful ;  now  perfecUy  oidinaryalS 


«««ojptace.    After  all.  Jack  Mgoed  with  himielf.  th«. 

..  !^  '^  J»^J«ck-frlghten«i  of  ? 
«^^.^  remember  our  UUdng  about  yon     wand- 

"^y  I've  just  thought  of  tomcthing    1...     Wu,u> 
one  of  your  people  executed  under  Elicabetli  > 

WM  bemg  on  the  wrong  tide  for  once." 

'  How— the  wrong  side  ?  " 

There  wa.  amusement  in  Frank's  voice  as  he  answered. 

Itwasforrelig«m/'hesaid.    "  He  was  a  Papi.t     au 

tl»e  rest  of  them  conformed  promptly.    They  were  a 

T:^r:^''':?^\   Theychai^eachLr^th! 
<mt  makmgany  difficulty.    I  remember  my  govenior 

^  «.  about  it  once.    He  thought  them  v^^^ 

Has  your  refagion  anythmg  to  do  with  aU  this  ?  " 
Oh.  I  suppose  so,"  said  Frank,  with  an  indifferent 


as^I^  ^"r^y^~"°I^  *"**»*  «^  Street 
"they  w«,t  up  ,t  and  Jack  saluted  half  a  dosen  people 
meAamcaUy  as  they. touched  their  hats  to  him  m  be 
passed  m  the  light  from  the  houses. 

'•  ^T  ^.^u  ^^'M^*  being  squire  ?  "  asked  Frank. 
^  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Jack. 

"  Rather  good  fun,  I  shouM  think,"  said  Frank. 

JSf.I^K"*r*.  ^  -teep  part  of  the  ascent  pre- 
acntly.  and  the  church  ckwk  struck  nine. 
Bit  late,"  said  Frank. 
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J  "J'*^,!^  y^  *'**°**  "iP^  ^  "  •*«»  the  other  tnd. 
denty.  I  m  here  another  fortnight,  yoo  know,  and  then 
at  Chnstmas  again.    Come  for  Christmas  if  you  can." 

Ah !   I  don't  know  where  I  shaU  be.    Give  my  bve 
to  Cambridge,  though."  ^ 

"  Frank ! " 

•'  Yes  ?  " 

"  Mayn't  I  say  what  I  think  ?  " 
"No!  * 

Ah!  there  was  the  roof  ol  the  old  church  standing  out 
agunst  the  stars,  and  there  could  be  no  more  talking 
They  might  come  upon  the  •ther  two  at  any  moment 
now.  They  went  five  steps  further,  and  there,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  gate,  burned  a  dull  red  spot  of  fire,  that 
loncfled  up  as  they  kwked,  and  showed  for  an  instant 
the  heavy  eyes  of  the  Major  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"  Good^veoing,  sir."  came  the  miUtary  voice,  and  the 
girl  rose  to  her  feet  beside  him.    "  You're  just  in  time." 
Good-evening,"  said  Jack  dully. 

w.."  y^'^..  '^  *  pleasant  evening  of  it  up  here.  Mr. 
Kiricby  aftec  we'd  stepped  down  and  had  a  bit  of  sapper 
at  the  *  Crown.'  "  ^^*^ 

"  I  suppose  you  heard  my  name  there."  said  Tack. 
"  Quite  right,  sir."  .    sawjaac 

"  Give  us  the  key,"  said  Frank  abruptiy. 
He  unkcked  the  door  apd  pushed  it  back  over  the  erasa- 
grown  gravel.  •         ^ 

"  Wait  for  me  here.  wiU  you  ?  "  he  said  to  Jack. 
"  I'm  coming  in.    I'll  show  you  where  to  change." 

Twttity  yards  of  an  irregular  twisted  path,  ovw  which 
they  stumbted  two  or  thre«  times,  led  them  down  to  the 
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l!f  ^  ^  ""^^^^  ^  P^  adminibly.  so  iar  m 
w*r.  the  old  tower,  roofed  and  floored  throughout  2nt. 
^^^^^^'iT"*  "^' ^*^ '^^^ -"  *^« '<^-"e 

brought  with  him,  and  led  the  way.  f    «  ««a 

"  Come  in  here,"  he  said 

"Yes;  the  parson  says  this  was  the  old  sacristy 
^Z'Zi  "^  ^^'  '  thinlc-^upboa^lsr^i 
^^;il  do  excellently,"  said  Frank.    "  I  shan't  be  five 

-iliS^*'^*''?**^'^*^^**^"'-    He  felt  it  was 
aHttle  too  much  to  expect  him  to  see  the  change  actually 

•tettck  Urn  with  an  mipleasant  shock,  considering  tiie 

P^lr  L^JTir  "^P^'  *^*  ^«  •»«*«"  havetoken 
rnuik  into  the  <M  sacristy.) 

«2*  I!L**^  on  the  low  wall,  built  to  hold  the  church- 
yart  from  shppmg.  altogether  down  the  hill-side  and 
tootod  out  over  the  little  town  betow 

a^c^.t'Z  """  "°*^""  ******  ^«  ^  «0" 
^wow  of  the  enormous  sflent  vault,  crowded  with  the 

?^  ••!?**  "^•*~''  "<J.h«»eath.  of  the  feverish 
HtUe  town  with  sparit.  of  red  light  dotted  here  and^. 
waere  men  wrangled  and  planned  and  baigained  and 
canW  on  the  Kttte  diair.  of  their  littto^^'^ 
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••JwAMng  Mst.  Jack  was  far  from  philosophical  as  a 
nile.  but  It  IS  a  fact  that  meditations  of  this  nature  did 
engross  him  for  a  minute  or  two  while  he  sat  and  waited 
for  Frank,  and  heard  the  bw  voices  talking  in  the  lane 

^^:.  ^*  r;"J»«=T^  *<>  W"  for  an  instant  that  it 
was  just  possible  that  what  Frank  had  said  in  the  smokimr- 
room  before  dinner  was  true,  and  that  Something  rorily 
Ad  have  Um  in  hand,  and  really  did  intendadefinitc 
^  Md  residt  to  emerge  from  this  depfonOjle  and 
Ji^tlc  nonsense.  (I  suppose  the  contrast  of  stan  and 
^an  I^ts  may  have  helped  to  suggest  this  soit  of 
W^l^  to  Aim.) 

Then  he  gave  himself  up  again  to  dismal  considerations 
of  a  more  particular  Und. 

• 

He  heard  Frank  come  out.  and  turned  to  see  him  in  the 
to  hght,  bag  in  hand,  <bessed  again  as  he  had  been  three 
■•ys  ago.  On  his  head  once  more  was  the  indescribable 
cap;  on  his  body  the  indescribaUe  ctothes.  He  wofe 
on  his  feet  the  boots  in  which  he  had  tramped  the  moors 

^\^\  {?r.  ^  '^^y  "**«»«*  *»»*  afternoon  now. 
and  tiie  cheerfol  tanch  in  the  sunshine  on  the  hill-top!) 
Here  I  am.  Jack." 

Then  every  promise  went  to  the  winds.  Jack  stood 
up  and  took  a  step  towards  him. 

"  Frank,  I  do  implore  you  to  give  up  this  folly  I 
asked  you  not  to  do  it  at  Cambridge,  and  I  ask  you  again 
now.  I  don't  care  a  damn  what  I  promised.  It's  simole 
madness,  and "  *^ 

Frank  had  wheeled  without  a  word,  and  was  half- 
way  to  the  gate.  Jack  stumbled  after  him,  calling  under 
his  breath;  but  the  other  had  already  passed  through  the 
gate  and  joined  the  Major  and  Gertie  before  Jack  co«kl 
reach  him 
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"  And  so  you  think  up  here  is  the  right  dinction  ?  " 
Fnmk  was  saying. 

"I  got  some  tips  at  the  'Crown,'"  said  the  Mmot. 
There  are  aova»  Uxma  up  there,  whero-^" 
"  Frank,  may  I  speak  to  you  a  minute  ?  " 
"No.  .  .  .  AU  right,   Major;    I'm  leady  at  once  if 
you  are." 

He  turned  towards  Jack. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  "  what's  in  this  parcel  ? "    - 

"  Something  to  eat  and  drink,"  murmured  Jack. 

"Oh  .  .  .  I  shan't  want  that,  thanks  very  much. 
Here  s  the  bag  with  the  clothes  in  it.  I'm  awfully  grate- 
Jul,  old  man,  for  all  your  kindness.  Awfully  sorry  to 
have  bothered  you." 

"  By  the  way,  Frankie,"  put  in  the  hateful  voice  at  his 
Mde,     rU  take  charge  of  that  parcel,  if  you  don't  want 

"Catch  hold,  then."  said  Frank.  "  You're  welcome 
to  It,  If  you'U  carry  it.    You  all  right,  Gertie  ?  " 

The  girl  murmured  something  inaudible.  As  at  their 
tot  meeting,  she  had  said  nothing  at  all.  The  Major 
Wted  a  bundk  out  of  the  depths  of  the  hedge,  slung  it  on 
IM  stick,  and  stood  waiting,  his  face  again  illuminated 
with  fl»  glow  of  his  pipe.  He  had  handed  the  new  parcel 
to  Gwtie  without  a  word. 

"  WeU,  good-bye  again,  old  man,"  said  Frank,  holding 
out  his  hand.  He,  too,  Jack  saw,  had  his  small  bundte 
wmpped  up  m  the  red  handkerchirf,  as  on  the  bridae 
when  they  had  tot  met.  Jack  took  his  hand  and  sho^ 
it.    He  could  say  nothing. 

Then  the  three  turned  and  set  their  faces  k>  the  slope 
He  couM  see  them,  aU  silent  together,  pass  i^,  more  and 
niOTe  dmi  m  the  darkness  of  the  hedge,  the  two  meo 
walkmg  together,  the  girl  a  yard  behind  thai.    Then 
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ttiejr  tTOMd  the  comer  Md  were  gone.  But  Jack  stfll 
•tood  where  Frank  had  left  him,  listening,  imtfl  lone 
mm  the  sound  of  their  footfalls  had  died  away. 

(vn) 
Jack  had  a  horrid  draam  that  night. 
He  was  wandering,  he  thought,  gun  in  hand  after 
grouse,  alone  on  the  high  moon,    it  was  one  of  tiiose 
heavy  days,  so  common  in  dreams,  when  the  light  is  so 
dmi  that  very  Uttle  can  be  seen.    He  was  aware  of  count- 
less  hiU-tops  round  him,  and  valleys  that  ran  down  into 
profound  darkness,  where  only  the  lights  of  far^ff  houses 
could  be  discerned.    His  sport  was  of  that  kind  peculiar 
to    sleep-miaginings.     Enormous     birds,     larger     than 
ostiches,  rose  occasionally  by  ones  or  twos  with  incredible 
swiftness,  and  soared  like  baUoons  against  the  heavy 
ghmmmngsky.    He  fired  at  these  and  feathers  sprang 
frMu  them,  but  not  a  bird  fell.    Once  he  inflicted  ^ 
mdescnbable  wound.  .  .  and  the  bird  sped  across  the  sky 
Wottang  out  half  of  it,  screaming.    Then  as  the  scream^ 
fag  died  he  became  aware  that  there  was  a  human  note 
m  It,  and  that  Frank  was  crying  to  him,  somewhere  acro« 
the  confines  of  the  wold,  and  the  horror  that  had  been 
deepening  with  each  shot  he  fired  rose  to  an  intolerable 
ctoiax.      Then    began   one   of   the   regular   nightmare 
chases :    he  set  off  to  run ;    the  screaming  grew  Winter 
each  instant ;    he  could  not  see  his  way  in  the  gbom  • 
he  dambered  over  boulders ;  he  sank  in  bogs,  and  dragged 
his  feet  from  them  with  infinite  pains ;  his  guu  becamTan 
unbearable  burden,  yet  he  dared  not  throw  it  fit)m  him  • 
he  knew   that  he  should  need  it  presently  The 

creaming  had  ceased  now.  yet  he  dared  not  stop  runniag  • 
Frank  was  in  some  urgent  peril,  and  he  knew  it  waTiMt 
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yet  too  late,  if  he  could  but  find  him  soon.  He  ran  and 
ran ;  the  froond  was  knee-deq>  now  in  the  feathers  that 
had  fsllea  fran  the  wounded  birds ;  it  was  darker  than 
ever,  ]^  he  toiled  on  hopelessly,  foUowing,  as  he  thougfatg 
the  directk>n  from  wUch  the  cries  had  onne.  Thm  as 
at  last  he  topped  the  rise  of  a  hill,  the  screaming  broke 
out  again,  shrill  and  frightful,  ckwe  at  hand,  and  the 
next  instant  he  saw  beneath  him  in  the  valley  a  hundred 
yards  away  that  for  which  he  had  run  so  far.  Running 
up  the  slope  below,  at  right  angles  to  his  own  path  came 
Frank,  in  the  dress-dothes  he  had  borrowed,  with  pomps 
upon  his  feet;  his  hands %rere  outstvetcbsd,  his  face 
white  as  ashes,  and  he  screamed  as  he  ran.  Behind  him 
ran  a  pack  of  persons  whose  faces  he  comd  not  see  ;  they 
ran  like  hounds,  murmuring  as  they  came  in  a  terriUe 
whining  voice.  Then  Jack  understood  that  he  coukl 
save  Frank ;  he  brought  his  gun  to  the  shoulder,  aimed 
it  at  the  brown  of  the  pack  and  drew  the  trigger.  A  snap 
foOoimd,  and  he  diseovered  that  he  was  unloaded;  he 
groped  in  his  cartridgs-belt  and  fowad  it  empty.  .  .  . 
He  toK  at  his  pockets,  and  fcnmd  at  last  one  cartridge ; 
and  as  he  dashed  it  into  the  opoi  breach,  his  gun  hcoke 
in  half.  Siaaltaaetnttly  the  qiHny  vanished  over  an 
edge  of  hii,  and  the  pack  fdfewed.  the  kadeis  now  not 
ten  yards  behind  the  lying  figwe  in  front. 

Jack  stosd  there,  hdplew  ami  maddened.  Then  he 
flung  the  bnken  (uecea  <^  his  gun  at  the  disappearing 
runners ;  sank  down  in  the  gkxrni,  and  l»oke  out  into 
that  beart-shi^tering  nightmsoe  sobbii^  which  shows 
that  the  limit  has  been  reached. 

He  awoke,  stifi  sobbing— certain  that  Frank  was  in 
deadly  peril,  if  not  already  dead,  and  it  was  a  few  minutes 
btbae  he  dared  to  go  to  sleep  once  more. 
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CHAPTER  II 
(I) 

^HE  Rectory   garden   at   Merefidd  was,  obvionaly 
JL      this  summer,  the  proper  place  to  spend  most  of 
♦^  r    ^T**^y  *»^«  hoJSe  was  cool-it  was  one  of 

«u^f  wV      \,?^"~''"^  places  that  somehow 
suggest  Wilham  IV.  and  crinolines  (if  it  is  a  fact  that 
tho«e  two  institutions  flourished  together,  as  I  think) 
mth  large,  darkish  rooms  and  wide,  low  staircases  and 
^uU-tootang   wmdows   through   which   roses   peep; 

5^  ^^7  ***  ^  ^^  *"^  ^  y«^  wascoolerSSl. 
A  taMe  stood  almost  permanently  through  those  long, 
hot  summer  days  in  the  place  where  Dick  had  sat  wiS 
J«^.  and  here  the  Rector  and  his  daughter  brxsak- 
a»tod.  famched  and  dined,  day  after  day,  fi^  a  r«allv 
extnundmaiily  k>ng  period. 

Jenny  herMlf  lived  in  the  garden  even  more  than  her 
&ther ;  she  got  through  the  household  business  as  quickly 
M  powhle  after  bieak&st.  and  came  out  to  do  any  ««.U 
buMMsaes  that  she  cottld  during  the  rest  of  the  Domini; 
Site  wrote  a  lew  letters,  read  a  few  iooks.  sewed  a  htSe' 
and,  on  the  whole,  presented  a  very  domestic  and  amiabte 
pcture.    She  visited  poor  people  for  an  hour  or  so  two  or 
three  days  a  week,  and  occasionally  when  Lord  Taluarth 
was  weU  enough,  rode  out  with  him  and  her  fathwlifter 
tea,  through  the  woods,  and  sometimes  with  Lord  Tal- 
garth  akme. 
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She  tofiered  practically  no  pangi  of  conscience  at  all 
on  the  subject  of  Frank.    Her  letter  had  been  perfectly 
■incere,  and  she  believed  herself  to  have  been  exceedingly 
'*#***^-    (It  »>  perhaps,  one  may  observe,  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  things  in  the  world  to  think    oneself 
iUej  it  is  even  more  dangerous  than  to  be  told  so.) 
^  the  worst  of  it  all  was  that  she  was  quite  right.    It 
•  was  quite  plain  that  she  and  Frank  were  not  suited  to  one 
another ;  that  she  had  looked  upon  that  particular  quality 
in  him  which  burst  out  in  the  bread-and-butter  incident, 
the  leaving  of  Cambridge,  the  going  to  prison,  and  so 
forth,  as  accidental  to  his  character,  whereas  it  was  essen- 
tial   It  was  also  quite  certain  that  it  was  the  apotheosis 
of  common-sense  for  her  to  recognize  that,  to  say  so,  and 
to  break  off  the  engagement. 

^^  Of  course,  she  had  moments  of  what  I  shouM  call 
"  grace,"  and  she  would  call  insanity,  when  she  wondered 
for  a  little  while  whether  to  be  sensible  was  the  highest 
thing  in  life :  but  her  general  attitude  to  these  was  as 
it  would  be  towards  temptation  of  any  other  kind.  To 
*»  gaafe.  she  would  say,  was  to  be  soocesaful  and 
effective ;  to  be  otherwise  was  to  fail  and  to  be  ineffective. 
Very  well,  then. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  Dick  Guisetey  came  to 
Meicfiekl  to  shoot  grouse.  The  gxous^  as  I  tiimir  i  have 
already  remarked,  were  backward  this  year.  and.  after  a 
kind  of  cerenxmiid  (^pming,  to  give  waawng  as  it  wwe, 
on  the  twelfth  of  August,  they  were  left  in  peace.  Business 
^«a  to  b^ipi  on  the  third,  and  on  tbe  ev«miog  of  the 
second  Dkk  arrived. 

He  opened  upon  the  subject  that  daefly  occupied  his 
thotti^ts  just  BOW  with  Ardba  that  night  wim  Laid 
Talgarth  h«i  goM  to  bed.    They  were  skti^  m  te 
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■BoUng-room,  with  th«  outer  door  wcU  open  to  admit 
the  wwm  •veoiag  air.  They  had  dieniieoj  the  pwepecto 
of  grouae  next  day  with  aU  proper  tokaiiiity,  and  Aichie 
had  wmmated  the  people  who  were  to  fonn  their  party. 
The  Rector  waa  oomhig  to  dioot,  and  Jenny  waa  to  tide 
out  and  join  them  at  hmch. 

Then  Archie  yawned  largely,  finished  his  diink.  and 
took  op  hia  candle. 

"  Oh !  she's  coming,  is  she  ?"  said  Dick  mediUttvely. 

Archie  struck  a  match. 

"  How'a  Frank  ?  "  went  on  Dick. 

"  Haven't  heard  from  him." 

"  Where  is  the  poor  devil  ?  V 

"  Haven't  an  idea." 

Dkk  emitted  a  monoqrllabic  lau^. 

"  And  how's  die  behaving  ?  " 

"  }ma9  ?    Oh  I    just  as  usoaL    She's  a  senaiUe  idrl 
aadkaowahermittd."  ' s«  «>« 

Dick  poodend  this  an  inatant 

"  I'm  going  to  bed,"  said  Arehie.    "  Got  to  have  a 
straight  eye  to-morrow." 

"Oh!  sit  down  ft  aeooBd.  .  .  .*  I  want  to  taft." 

Archie,  aa  a,  oeiqpromise,  propped  himsnif  agaiwt  the 
back  of  a  chair. 

"  She  doesn't  regret  it.  than  ?  "  purawsd  Dick. 

"Not   she."   said  An^de.      'It  wmdd   never  have 


"  I  know,"  agreed  Dick  warmly.    (It  wus  a  real  pleasure 

to  him  that  head  and  heart  went  together  in  this  matter.) 

"  But  sometimes,  you  know,  women  r^ret  that  sort  of 

thing.    Wish  they  tiadn't  been,  quite  so  asosible.  lou 
know."  ;s==5=»  r^ 

"  Jtxatf  doesn't,"  saki  Aichie. 

Dick  teok  up  his  glass  which  he  had  filled  with  his 
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ttod  whttky-and-Mxk,  hardly  five  minatM  befoce.  and 
dfMik  half  of  it.  He  tacked  his  mouatacbe,  and  in  that 
inrtant  oonfidentialism  loee  in  hit  heart. 

"  Wen,  I'm  going  to  have  a  ahot  myself,"  be  taid. 

"What?"  ^ 

^I'm    going   to    have  a  shot.     She  can   bat  say 

Archie's  extreme  repose  of  manner  vanished  for  a 
lecond.    Hit  jaw  dropped  a  little.  ^. 

"But,  good  Lord !  I  hadn't  the  faintett— "  " 

"  I  know  you  hadn't.  But  I've  had  it  for  a  long  time. 
.  .  .  What  d'you  think,  Archie  ?  " 

"  My  good  chap " 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  leave  all  that  out.  We'll  take  that  at 
read.    What  comet  next  ?  " 

Archfe  looked  at  him  a  mommt. 

"  How  d'you  mean  ?     Do  you  mean,  do  I  approve  ?  " 

"Well,  I  didn't  mean  that,"  admitted  Dick.  "I 
meant,  how'd  I  better  set  about  it  ?  " 

Archie't  face  frose  ever  80  slightly.  (It  will  be  remem- 
bend  that  Jack  Kirkby  considered  him  pompous.) 

"  You  must  do'it  your  own  way,"  he  said. 

"Sorry,  old  man,"  said  Dick.  "Didn't  mean  to  be 
rude." 

Archie  straightened  himself  from  the  chair-back. 

"  It's  all  rather  surprising,"  he  said.  "  It  never  entered 
my  head.  I  must  think  about  it.  Good-night  Pat 
the  %hts  out  when  you  come." 

"  Archie,  old  man,  are  you  annoyed  ?  " 

"No,  no;  that's  all  right,"  said  Archie: 

And  really  and  truly  that  was  all  that  passed  between 
these  two  that  night  on  the  subject  of  Jenny— so  reposeful 
""-'  thqr. 
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Than  wm  a  ^knioiis  breeie  blowing  over  the  hiOe  m 
Jenny  rode  slowly  up  about  noon  next  day.  Theoonntiy 
it  a  carious  ndxtuie— miles  of  moor,  as  desolate  and 
simple  and  beautiful  as  moors  can  be,  and  by  gUmpees. 
now  and  then  in  the  valleys  between,  of  entinly  dviUaed 
villages,  with  even  a  town  or  two  here  and  these,  prick 
up  q;iiies  and  roofs;  and.  even  more  ominous,  in  this 
direction  and  that,  lie  patches  of  smoke  about  the  great  * 
chimneys. 

Jenny  was  meditative  as  she  rode  up  akne.  It  is  vwy 
difficult  to  be  otherwise  when  one  has  passed  through  one 
considerable  crisis,  and  foresees  a  number  of  others  that 
must  be  met,  especially  if  one  has  not  made  up  one's  mind 
as  to  the  proper  line  of  action.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be 
.  S^ari^,  but  a  difficulty  occasionally  arises  as  to  which 
oTtwo'  or  three  courses  is  the  more  in  a/yvwrlanfft  with 
that  character.  To  be  impulsive  certainly  leads  to  trouble 
sometimes,  but  also,  sometimes  it  saves  it. 

Jenny  kwked  charming  in  repoee.  She  was  in  a  ddight- 
ful  green  habit ;  she  wore  a  plomy  kind  of  hat ;  she  rode 
an  ahnost  perfect  little  mare  betonging  to  Lord  Talgarthj 
and  her  big  Wue,  steady  eyes  roved  stowly  round  her  as 
she  went,  seeing  nothing.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  ahnost 
perfect  Uttle  mare  who  fiist  gave  warning  of  the  approach 
to  the  sportsmen,  by  starthig  v^c  lently  all  over  at  'the 
•sound  of  a  shot,  fired  about  la:i  a  mile  away.  Jenny 
steadied  her,  pdUed  her  up,  and  watched  between  the 
cocked  and  twitching  ears. 

Below  her,  converging  sk>wly  upwards,  away  from 
hersdf,  moved  a  line  of  dots,  each  precisely  like  its  neigh- 
bour in  colour  (Lord  Talgarth  was  very  particular,  indeed, 
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•bout  thft  nntfoim  of  hit  bettm).  and  by  tMh  movvd  a 
"•^  »po^.  which  Jenny  tmdeiBtood  to  be  a  flag.  The 
point  towards  which  they  were  directed  cnfaninated  in  a 
low,  rovnded  hiD,  and  beneath  the  crown  of  tUt,  in  a 

half  circle,  were  viable  a  leiiet  of  low  defencee.  like  fortifi. 
cations,  to  command  the  face  of  the  slope  and  the  dipe  on 
jd^side.  This  was  always  the  but  beat— in  this  moor— 
before  Innch ;  and  lunch  itself,  she  knew,  would  be  waiting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  OccasionaUy  as  she  watched, 
she  saw  a  slight  movement  behind  this  or  that  butt— no 
more— and  the  only  evidence  of  human  beings,  beside  the 
beaters,  Uy  in  the  faint  wreath  of  all  but  invisible  smoke 
that  foUowed  the  reports,  comii^  now  quicker  and  quicker, 
as  the  grouse  took  alarm.  Once  with  a  noise  like  a  badly 
ignited  rocket,  there  bunt  over  the  curve  before  her  a 
flying  brown  thing,  that,  scrnpniiy  with  terrified  exutta- 
tion,  whirred  within  twenty  ytrds  ^  her  head  and  vanished 
intosilence.  (One  cocked  epT  of  the  mare  bent  back  to  see 
if  the  rocket  were  returning  or  not.) 

Jmays  meditations  Jbtcamt  more  phik>sophical  than 
ever  as  ^  k)oked.  She  found  herself  wondering  how 
much  free  choice  the  grouse— if  they  were  capable  them- 
■elves  of  phikMophisiji^would  hnagine  themselves  to 
possess  in  the  face  of  this  noisy  but  insidious  death. 
She  reminded  hoself  that  eveiy  shred  of  instinct  and 
ejqperience  that  each  furious  little  head  contained  bade 
the  owner  of  it  to  fly  as  fast  and  straight  as  poaaifaje, 
in  squawking  company  with  as  many  friends  as  possible! 
away  frMn  those  horrible  personages  in  green  and  silver 
with  the  agitating  red  flags,  and  up  that  quiet  slope  which, 
at  the  wont,  only  emitted  sudden  noises.  A  reflective 
grouse  wooW  perhaps  (and  two  out  of  three  did)  consider 
that  he  couid  fly  faster  and  be  sooner  hidden  from  the 
green  men  with  red  flags,  if  he  slid  crosswise  down  the 
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valleys  on  either  side.  But—Jenny  observed— that  was 
already  calculated  by  these  human  enemies,  and  butts  (like 
angels'  swords)  commanded  even  these  approaches  too. 

It  was  obvious,  then,  that  however  great  might  be  the 
Illusion  of  free  choice,  in  reality  there  was  none :  they 
were  betrayed  hopelessly  by  the  very  instincts  intended 
to  safeguard  them;  practical  common-sense,  in  this 
aise,  at  least,  led  them  straight  into  the  jaws  of  death.  A 
httle  originality  and  impulsiveness  would  render  them 
immortal  so  far  as  guns  were  concerned.  .  .  . 

Yes ;  but  there  was  one  who  had  been  original,  who 
had  actually  preferred  to  fly  straight  past  a  monster  in 
gwm  on  a  grey  mare  rath^  than  to  face  the  peaceful 
but  deathly  stopes ;  and  he  had  escaped.    But  obviously 

he  was  an  exception.    Originality  in  grouse 

At  this  point  the  mare  breathed  slowly  and  con- 
temptuously and  advanced  a  delicate,  impatient  foot 
having  quite  satisfied  herself  that  danger  was  no  longed 
Mnminent;  and  Jenny  became  aware  she  was  thinkinc 
nonsense.  ^ 

There  were  a  number  of  unimportant  but  well-dressed 
persons  at  lunch,  with  most  of  whom  Jenny  was 
acquainted.  These  extended  themselves  on  the  ground 
and  said  the  right  things  one  after  another,  and  all 
began  with  long  drinks,  and  aU  ended  with  heavy  meals. 
There  were  two  other  women  whom  she  knew  slightly 
who  had  driven  up  half  an  hour  before.  Everything  was 
quite  perfect— down  even  to  hot  grilled  grouse  that 
emeiged  from  enUazoned  silver  boxes,  and  hot  Uack 
coffee  poured  from  "Thermos"  flasks.  Jenny  asked 
intelligent  questions  and  made  heraelf  agreeable. 

At  the  dose  of  lunch  she  found  herself  somehow  sitting 
on  a  small  rock  beside  Dick.    Lord  Talgarth  wis  twenty 
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ST^  ""l^'  ^,«^*«^  ^^  v«y  wide  apart,  surveying 
the  country  and  talking  to  the  keeper,    ^fa^^ 

>^^  ""r.K*  """^^'^  «ath«ineffective^.IS 
Arc^e.  mth  three  or  four  other  men  and  two  women 

awifc  and  a  s«ter.  was  smoking  with  his  back  a^ta 

'•  Shall  you  be  in  to-morrow  ?  "  asked  Dick  casuaUv 

Jenny  paused  an  instant.  ^' 

^.tauM.hu4so.".h.s.id.    -rv.  got  ««„««, 

s^^Vl'Zyl^'''"   I™«t.otaUctoyo,.b«.t 
''  Shan't  you  be  shooting  again  ?  " 

''No;  I'm  not  very  fit  and  shaU  take  a  rest" 
Jenny  was  silent. 

*'  About  what  time  ?  "  puisued  Dick 

Jenny  roused  herself  with  a  little  start.    She  had  been 

chr^^above  Barham  that  she  could  ahnost  see  against  S^ 

"Oh I  any  time  up  to  lunch,"  she  said  vaguely, 
^k  st^  up  slowly  with  a  satisfied  airlnd  stretched 
?Zf  •  J?**  ^^!?  ^"^  ~™P'***  *»d  trim,  thouSt 
&  ^*  ^r^'  ^P  *«  ^  beautifariy^ed 
shootmg-boots.  (It  was  twelve  hundred  a  year  at^T 
wasn  t  it  ?  )  j^=^»  «'  *easi, 

^^Well,  I  suppose  we  shaU  be  moving  directly,"  he 

st^^* "r*  "'^   ''^^  *^  "^  i-*  ^o»  the 

"All   right,   you  can  leave  her,"    said  Jennv      "I 

j^t  mount  yet.     Jurt  hitch  the' bridle  oite  some- 
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It  was  a  pleasant  and  pictmiesque  sight  to  see  the 
beaters.  Kite-  a  file  of  medieval  huntsmen,  dwindle  down 
the  hill  in  their  green  and  silver  in  one  direction,  and, 
five  minutes  later,  the  sportsmen  in  another.  It  lodced 
like  some  mysterious  military  manoeuvre  on  a  small  scale ; 
and  again  Jenny  considered  the  illusion  of  firee  choice 
enjoyed  by  the  grouse,  who,  perhaps  two  miles  away, 
crouched  in  hoUows  among  the  heather.  And  yet, 
practically  speaking,  there  was  hardly  any  choice  at 
alL  .  .  . 

Lady  Richard,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  men,  intwrupted 
her  in  a  drawl. 
.     "  Looks  jolly,  doesn't  it  ?  ('  she  said. 

Jetmy  assented  cordially. 

(She  hated  this  woman,  somehow,  without  knowing 
why.  She  said  to  herself  it  was  the  drawl  and  the  insolent 
coW  eyes  and  the  astonishing  complacracy ;  and  die  only 
half  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  beautiful  lines  of  the 
(faess  and  the  figure  and  the  assured  social  positkm.) 

"  We're  driving,"  went  on  the  taU  girl.  "  You  rode, 
didn't  you  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Lord  Talgarth's  mare,  isn't  it  ?  I  thought  I  lecoe- 
niiedher."  -»  --5 

"  Yes.  I  haven't  got  a  horse  of  my  own,  you  know," 
said  Jomy  deliberately. 

"  Oh !  " 

Jenny  suddenly  felt  her  hatred  rise  ahnost  to  passion. 
'     "  I  must  be  going,"  she  said.    "  I've  got  to  visit  an  oM 
wcmian  urtio's  dying.    A  rector's  daughto:.  you  know~-  " 

"Ahlyes." 

Then  Jenny  mounted  from  a  rock  (La^  Richard 
heU  the  mare's  head  and  settled  the  habit),  and  rode 
slowly  away  dowahilL 
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yw  «rf  to  live  in  ,  fl^  i^*if?* 'ft'"  htmdnd  . 

bufd:;  tTdS^" '^•^-a -t  0,  „, . 

th-.  «„  »i  th.%'^^«^~t.«^tly; 

iace  the  fut«I^.he  «f^°l?!"**  1^^  ^-  ^  would 
humWetobeindottbt  '  *°d  he  was  sufficiently 

in«^  if  iTo^  ^t   !?^  *«,»>•  »hown  into  the    . 

''"^^'^'oom^i^^^^Jf^^^  was  in  the 

table;  ""  *^  *M  »*t  down  by  the  gu^ea 
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He  looked  at  the  solemn,  dxeftming  house  in  the  late 
summer  sunshine;  he  observed  a  robin  issue  out  from 
a  lime  tree  and  inspect  him  sideways ;  and  then  another 
robin  issue  from  another  lime  tree  and  drive  the  firet  one 
away.  Then  he  noticed  a  smear  of  dust  on  his  own  left 
boot,  and  flicked  it  off  with  a  handkerchief.  Then,  as  he 
put  his  handkerchief  away  again,  he  saw  Jenny  coming 
out  from  the  drawing-room  window. 

She  looked  really  extraordinarily  beautiful  as  she  came 
slowly  across  towards  him  and  he  stood  to  meet  her.  She 
was  bare-headed,  but  her  face  was  shadowed  by  the  great 
coils  of  hair.  She  was  in  a  perfectly  plam  pink  dress, 
perfectly  cut,  and  she  carried  herself  superbly.  She 
iooked  just  a  trifle  paler  than  yesterday,  he  thought, 
and  there  was  a  very  reserved,  steady  kind  of  question 
m  her  eyes.  (I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  go  on  saying  this 
sort  of  thing  about  Jenny  every  time  she  comes  upon 
the  scene ;  but  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  everyone  is 
obhged  to  go  on  thinking  whenever  she  makes  her 
appearance.) 

"  I've  got  a  good  deal  to  say,"  said  Dick,  after  they 
had  sat  a  moment  or  two.  "  May  I  say  it  right  out  to  the 
end  ?  " 

"  Why,  cCTtainly,"  said  Jenny. 

Dick  leaned  back  and  crossed  one  knee  ov«  the  other. 
His  manner  was  exactiy  right— at  any  rate,  it  was  exactly 
what  he  wished  it  to  be,  and  aU  through  his  little  speech 
he  preserved  it.  It  was  quite  restrained,  extremely 
avilized,  and  not  at  all  artificial.  It  was  his  method 
of  presenting  a  fact— the  fact  that  he  reaUy  was  in  love 
with  this  girl— and  was  in  his  best  manner.  There  was 
a  lightness  of  touch  about  this  method  of  his,  but  it  was 
only  on  the  surface. 

"  I  daresay  it's  rather  bad  form  my  coming  and  sayij^ 
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aU  this  so  soon,  but  I  can't  h^in  fk-*  t  , 
have  gone  tluiugh  LTT^  fof  J.*' ,  J  ^^  3^"  »«* 
t^^perhaps  even  teni^h,?  i\^^.  ^*  "^°*^  «' 
that  And  I  want  to^";*^*  ^  ^P?*  ^o^  about 
what  I  shoulder  Th^r.  ^t^^^^S  if  I  am  doing 
risk  waiting.  ^"  ^^t  »  that--well.  that  I  daren^ 

thathfi'gSne  IS'd  coU^^-  ^'^  ""  ^^^^^  ^he  n>bin 

denly  settled  down  into  ^m^te  I^  f^*  ^  ^^■ 
wondered  whether  that  ^  a  Zi      "***»°"^«sness.    He 
"  w-ii  ..,  **  a  good  omen  or  not 

Well,  now,"  he  said    "  w  «.^    •        "r^* 

of  myself  first  I'mirf^Kj  "**  ^"^  *  "ttle  account 
a  yeTof  my  ol  i^d  VS'Tf '  ^'j'*  «<>*  ^-r  hundred 
hundred  a  yLTor^  I^e^j^e^^  .f  ^"»  «»«  "^^^ 
as  they  say.    Mv  unrf*.  ^         ^*  ^^^^^  expectations. 

solicitor:  b«rfmoSiJ'^?  ■"  "??««'  t"  >»  » 
it's  ™i,;d.  or  to  st^^p'f"*  *"  "o*  »  •  ••  a 
that-ther^  ha«V^  ,t  ^*^«»''  <»■  ">**>«  like 

•ome  time  pif  "  '"^  "*    T'  "»<>  I  have  b<«,  to 
•  .  •  (One   r™».'pl^ -4  ^^^  ^^Plain-y 
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S°L**S?  wT!!!^  •^'  "^  ^  »»*ven't  been  aw 
TO  for  the  last  two  or  three   months.    I  T 

of  hun.  you  know,  but  I  couldn't  help  finding  it  ^extr^ 

2S  tol'ty^,?? ^~«y  '^'*'  "^^*^-  y<>'»'"  «>- 

She  still  sat  absolutely  quiet  (she  had  not  even  moved 

SL^Jr  u"""^  "*•  ^  ""^>'  »>"*  »b«  had  gone 
P^er  still    Her  mouth  was  in  repose,  without  quiv<^  or 

the  lawn  before  her.    She  said  nothing. 

If  you  can't  give  me  an  answer  quite  at  once,"  began 
OiJ^  agam  presently,  "  I'm  perfectly  willing  to-l" 
S^  timjed  and  looked  him  courageously  in  the  face. 
ab«Jd  v^  7""'"  '^  ^^-       That  would  be 

mVinH*  r  '  Tv^"^  ^*^  ^"***  straightforward  with 
me  and  I  must  be  straightforward  wlh  you  That  is 
what  you  wish,  isn't  it  ?^  ^ 

Dick   inclined   his   head.    His   heart   was   thnm™«- 

U^Z  ^^^^^'  You  must  wait  a  long  time, 
nyou  had  msB^ed  on  ^  answer  now.  I  shoJ  hr.e 
s«a  No.  II  hate  to  keep  you  waiting,  particularly 
JSTas  it  ^^  't^  ''  wiU  be  'No'  m^l^^^ 
hnii?  ^  *''"*•  '^'  *°^  «  y««'ve  been  pSectiy 
honest  and  courteous,  if  you  reaUy  wish  it  I  wS  1«y 

No    at  once.    Will  tiiat  do  ?  "  ^ 

"  Whatever  you  say,"  said  Dick 

^y.    Dont  you  see  how  tiiat  obscures  one's  judg- 
numt?    I  smiply  can't  judge  now,  and  I  know  I  St 
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^  v»y  -ight  look   of  pin  c«n.  tote  th.   girf'. 

"I'm  Sony,"  uid  poor  Dick. 
There  was  a  pause 


;;  Y«."  said  Dick  bntvdy,  "  I  told  Archie  " 

it  wo;id  be  •  N^  l^^K  ^'  7*»^^o^-    That  I  thought 
because  3^  ^\;,  ^;:*  *^*  ^  ^'^y  <Ji<>»'t  say  «,  at^ce 
"  Veiy  weU,"  said  Dick. 

«t  their  ei^     m  t  T         ^  '"***'  «»  P»«  P«>Pl« 

and  reasonably,  tlioneli  he  S^      • ''"™«  ««"»'y 
an  that  Jenny  ™^^.  "^^  "»*  *"««  "<l«tand 

1-et  It  be  fl*  ♦!»!.♦ »»  „«;j  T>^.  ,       ..  _., 

It  s  my  risk,  isn't 


it? 


fet  It  be  at  that,"  said  Dick. 
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When  he  had  left  her  at  l^t.  she  sat  on  perfectly  still 

^l^^y^l  The  robin  had  given  rtu^TKpT 
tto  hunu«  creature  was  not  going  to  scratch  gar^ 

S^f^t  ^1  "T^*^**  ^^'  "^  ^^''^  rich  worS^^d 
waU  fat  maggots.  But  a  cat  had  come  out  instead  and 
WM^  now  paong  with  stiff  forelegs,  lowered  h^  ^d 
y^J^'  "T  *^*  '"""y  «^'  endeavouring  to  ri^ 

^^^SL^his^^r  ^"*  -  -e-^i^jj 

Jlepjj^  at  the  edge  of  the  ^ow  and  eyed  th^ 

"Wowl"saidthecat. 

There  was  no  response. 

"Wow  I  "said  the  cat. 

Jenny  roused  henelf. 

''  Wow ! "  said  Jenny  njeditatively. 

"  Wow  I  "  said  the  cat,  waUdne  on 

"  Wow !  "  said  Jenny.      ^ 

Again  there  was  a  long  silence. 

"Wow  I  "  said  Jenny  indignantly. 

cr^tl^^Jrt?**  ^^"^  »***^*y»  as  he  began  to 
^^^'u^'^^'^f^'  He  waited  for^otheJ 
«^;k  ^T^  ^^  ~  "«'*  attention.  As  he 
entered  the  yews  he  turned  once  more. 

Wow  I "  said  the  cat,  ahnost  below  his  breath. 
.looflifZ^^^"^'-    ^«-t  cast  one  venomous 

aniI!»T  ^^  *^*  **"*  *  ^°«--*  «°»"  brown  and  Mack 
a«mial.  very  sturdy  on  his  legs,  and  earnest  and  inde^^ 

dent  m  air  and  manner.    He  was  the  illegitimate  c^^ 
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^.f^'^  « two.  till  h.  id„atea  for  ^rtTZ 
«P««eied  from  u  wqiuintmc.;   then  he  tuTDedto 

h  J1!S'„rM^  "^  °"  •"   •^'  ""dded  and  smiled  at 
her  indulgenUy,  and  trotted  on.  ^^ 

••  Oh.  de«:  me  1 "  ..id  Jemiy.  «ghing  oot  loud. 
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oaasionaUy  ate.  in  the  other  h.  never  sat  excep?  ^l 
««  vuitor  came  to  see  hun,  and  the  litUe  ^^su^ 

tnat  led  through  the  kitchen  was  hardly  any  better      I 
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pl«»  niwt  have  been  v«y  much  the  Mme  u  thtt  in  frt^^ 

it  WM  whcji  F«nk  came  to  Tarfield  in  Oct"bS^      ^** 

For  the  fact  wm  that  the  doctor-who  ZU«.ed  of 

wcftM  it  wa»-to  the  study  of  toxins  upstain. 

T«d«^  I  undwitand,  have  «>mething  to  do  with  «nm 
^  rtndy  involve^  at  any  mte  at  pLent.  a  large^k 
of  sman  animals,  snch  as  mice  and  frogs  ai^d  smL  "^5 

Mdtten  studied  with  loving  attention.    TsaT^ 
doctor's  menageriewhen  I  went  to  see  him  about  pLt 
they  were  chiefly  housed  in  a  large  ^mTJer^  iS^n' 
^«?»«nfc^^  with  the  doct^own  ^m^^  tS 

S^^il  "SlJ?  ***•  "^^^  *»*  *h«  ">«»  was  a  large 
t^««ie«.like  k)oking  wooden  kitchen-table  with  ^s 

I^^  nf^^**^^  *  P^  «^  activity.  lie« 
^t  fal^c^^r^  ""^"^   magazines^tanding 

^Sri.d'^:^'*^^!-  2.;w£w!"^hrmSs: 

•cope,  md  snuU  wooden  boxes  on  one  side.    And  there 
'^.bs.d.s.K.methingwUch  I  thtok  he  caUed  „  *I^ 

SS^n"*  ""°''  "^  "■"  »  ttermometerl^^ 
itscii  up  m  one  comer. 

A  really  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  any  particular 
A  man  who  eats  and  breathes  and  dnams  Toxins,  for 
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^~tJWty  with  learned  and  unintelligible  Genn^ 

^  a  ^^w^^. "?  *  "°^  *^-*»^' i»t<>  the  room 
^poltthed  specuhst  in  Harley  Street,  he  sees  as  in  a 
dream  tte  speaaHst  rise  and  bow  before  hin^-who  when 
he  can  be  peijuaded  to  contribute  a  short  aTd  ijuy 
^cl^vcUarticle  to  a  medical  maga«ne.  receives  a  cS^ue 

^hT.rff^  ^'P'"  *°  ****  *^*»««'  «^  thinking  that 
an^  which  camiot  be  expressed  in  terms  oTrLn  is 
n^We  no^se.  It  is  the  characteristic  danger  of 
^^Jjpecuhst  in  every  brtoch  of  knowled^^^ven 
theologians  are  not  wholly  immune. 
•  •«  ;^^»  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Whitty  (I  forget  all  the 
^l^that  should  follow  his  name).  Ill  iJZ.^^ 
nia^  he  never  took  any  exercise;  occasiomUly.  when  ' 
cwSL    *!?P°^*^  approached  a  crisis,  he  slept  in  his 

^^^S!T"''^^"^'^'^-    Hewas^rfectly 
~«^  that,  since  the  force  that  underky  the  pr,^  . 

»«^««»mphsh  everything.    He  could  reduce  his  ^ 
^lown  ^mplexion   the  grass  on  his  garden-paths.  the 

^^tln^.r'^;  "*^  '^'  »^»«<i  the  texture 
T«^  kitehen-table-if  you  gave  him  tim^-to  terms  of 

hjdm^  time,  reduce  everything  else  to  the  same  ter^. 
There  wasn't  such  a  thing  as  a  soul,  of  course-it  was  a 

rj^v^K^  *  ~"^»tion  of  Toxins  (or  anti-Toxins. 
Iforgrtwhich);  there  was  no  God-the  idea  of  God  wa^ 
tte  result  of  another  combmation  of  Toxins,  akin  to  a 

hfa^l*^^**"-     Ro«8hly  speaking.  I  think 

his  generd  portion  was  that  as  Toxins  areT^on  of 
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^«T    i  ^7  ***^*«»»"v«0^  brilliant  and  unan^ 
tte  faouWe  to  say  an  thi, ;  he  WSr  too  mS^S^^ 
out,  to  treat  of  these  extravagant  and  comnKcated  i»mlfi 
^^«~,«1^  object.    WhTiie  reaUy  ^T^* trS; 
P«»ible  to  trnn  his  attention  to  other  thhuts     mLT 

^«  ♦:f*"''"^*"*^^  °»»°'»^e.  and  daily  ^t 
from  strength  to  strength  in  the  knowledgi  of  tS. 

It  WM  to  this  hoasehold  that  there  aDDnuhm  in  »!.. 

OMet  one  moimng  soon  after  breakhst.  bearing  in  hii 
^«dtt.  corpse  of  a  n.ou«  wUch  h*I  at  k^^  „,S 
?»Wointmrtr,  «ranmbed  to  a  severe  atta^  ol  ^ 
M»do(Iq«.y.  A.  he  «ew  throngh  to  Sai^o^ 
j;^^  .w~.  of  an  alteroatiJin  the  staS!^ 

"Itdl  yon^  un't  a  proper  doctor."  he  heard  Ua  nuui 
«n^^»ng;      he  kno«  nothing  abort  them  things- 
sight    bn^^;^^  "*«"  '  '^•»P«»or  vS»^t  of 
tatok«^^i^^  »«I)t  on,  and  was  presently  deep 
»»d«cntabte  dagMtingnes.  of  the  hi5«st   jisSS 

S»  1^  .ST  ""•  "P«*^  »  «"  SonttsLZ 
Tto^  m«nt  nothtag  at  all  to  him,  when  this  LdTf 
wort  was  m  hand;  and  it  was  after  what  miiht  be  « 
h<»r  or  two  honr^  or  ten  minutes,  that  he  W 


on  his  <teor. 
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^.^  a  «>und  without  »ovi,^  hi.  e^,  ^  «^, 

'  JH^  ?*?"  held  «p  his  hand  for  sUence.  tt«ed  a  f«r 
moment!  longer,  poked  some  dreadful  lUtie^Lt  ^ 

or  three  times,  sighed  and  sat  bX^  ^^  ^ 

"  Eh  ?  "  ^^' 

rra«  »rt  oJ  tlmig  had  happeaed  before.) 

"  I 'ave.  Sir,"  said  the  man. 

"  Ten  them  again,"  said  the  doctor. 
I  ave,  sir.    'Arf  a  dozen  times." 
TTie  doctor  sighed-he  was  paying  practicanv  no  att«n 

M  you'd  step  down,  air,  an  instant——" 
Jl^^octor  ^turned  ftom  soaring  through  a  To«ned 

"Nonsense,"  he  said  sharply     "Ten  *ium.  t.«.      . 
Practiang.    What  do  they  ™u  -    ^^  **^  '"»  ~* 

'e  .a^pf  '  5'  *  T«  ««w  "  '•»  poisoned  'it  foot 

esays.     E  looks  very  bad,  and "  ' 

Eh  ?    P(»son  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"T.fiT^^''  *"«>  ^  recovered. 
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^.  Whit^  could  hardly  explain  to  me,  even  when  he 
^exactly  why  he  had  made  an  exU^  Si  t^ 
^rtioUar  mstance.    Of  couiBe.  I  undersuSid  pJSe^ 

hM  mood     He  had  honestly  done  with  the  mouse  jS^ 

£o,^?h  J**  !r*  ^***  *^'  **^y  *««  »i»"t«  later  he 
T^^^"^'^^'^^    A  girl  was  sitting 

««»r,  wiin  one  boot  off,  jerUng  spasmodicaUv  •  his  eves 

J^'*^^*!*^  unprepossessing  appearance  was  leani^ 
ovwhmi  with  an  air  of  immense  solicitude  Thev™ 
all  three  evidentiy  of  the  tramp-dass.  ^^  ^^ 

What  they  sa1^-with  the  exception  of  Frank.  I  en^rt 
;jj--.toofargonetonotic«  anjSng-JL^b^: 
to«*ui«  old  man,  very  shabby,  in  an  alpaca  ia^t  ^th 

ST^  ^bZd"^  ^^  ^  v^b^S^'sh^ 
^^i^  ^^^  "^"^  spectacles.    This  figure  ap. 

as  If  bewrfd«ed  a.  to  why  he  or  they  were  there  at^ 

the  floor  and  down  on  his  knees.  ^^ 
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"  How  long's  this  been  goiiur  on  ?  "  ask«ri  ♦h-  ^«-* 

througb— "  ^  ^       "^*  ^'•'*  conung 

"Now,  my  boy,  how  d'you  feel  now  ?  " 

them;  but  he  said  nothing,  and  his  ««-  X^     JT 

«nn^  once  or  twice,  l^'sZiS^r 

MJen  did  these  spasms  begin  ?  »  went  on  the  doctor 
alMTuptiy  tunung  to  the  Major  again.  ^^' 

tojeSliSTir."**"  ^'  Jeriring-Franlde  began 
ri?  W  K^  an  hour  ago  when  we  were  sitting^ 

^VsJ^  to  i*rt*  ^^  »^«  breakfastlAiS^ 
«*»  t  seem  to  be  aUe  to  eat  properly." 

hisi^^t""^"^^    D'y- mean  he  couldn't  open 

"Wdl.  sir.  it  was  something  hke  that." 

"  MJere's  the  sock  ?"  he  asked  sharply. 

d^'J^I^!'  ^  *  bundle.     He  kxAed  at  it 
dojely.  and  began  to  mumble  again.    TTien  he  rose  to  hJs 

M^r^  ^  T^  "^  ^'  doctor?"  adced  the 
Major,  trying  to  kmk  perturbed. 

"  We  caU  it  tetanus,"  said  the  doctor. 
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"Whoa«youmynian?"he8aid.    "  Any  relation  ?  " 
The  Major  looked  at  him  loftily.  ^«*wm  f 

"  No,  sir.  ...  I  am  his  friend." 

He  ^n  J^*!J  ?^  ""**  ^^*  y*»"'  "end  in  my  charge 
HeAall  be  weU  m  a  week  at  the  latest."  ^^^* 

The  Major  was  silent. 

•' Well  ?"  snapped  the  doctor. 

«  J^^^^e^stood  from  your  servant,  sir " 

^  You  speak  like  an  educated  man." 
I  am  an  educated  man." 

.bl"tr::^"°  """^  ■"  «^-  w^« «« m 
q-^ie'  ^^'^f:sirr!?^  "• «»« *^  -  -». 

ne  .pedalirt  smiled  grinJy.    He  matched  up  .  book 

^^wri  ^a  Knes  of  di«tocti„,„  and  o(  the  iaSST 
"I**  I  have  fagotten.    F.R.S.  were  the  tot       ^^ 
My  name,"  said  the  doctor 

Tie  Major  handed  the  booli  back  with  a  bow 

.ouSsx!r™x^tr.iS-^;Hr.-"" 
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(m) 
It  was  about  half-part  nine  that  night  that  the  doctor 

a«71L!?**^^  *^  "^"^  to-night."  he  said;  " youcan 
go  to  bed.    Bnng  m  a  mattress,  will  you  ?  " 

Theman  looked  athis  master's  face.    (He  looked  queer- 
lite,  reported  Thomas  latet  to  his  wife.) 

"  Hope  the  young  man's  doing  well,  sir  ?  " 

A  spasm  went  over  the  doctor's  face. 
«.M^***  !?™***?°*^  y^^  man  in  the  worid."   he 

JJ^'liiln^-^*^'^^^*-    "  Bri°«  the  mattress  at 
once,  iHomas.    Then  you  can  go  to  bed. ' 

He  went  back  and  closed  the  door. 


^  ^T  i*^  ^t^  "**"  "*  "^^  ^  Perturbed  over 
a  human  l«ng   before.     He  wondered  what  on  earth 

was  the  matter.  During  the  few  minutes  that  he  was  in 
l^i^w  *^^  **  *^  P**^*  «»riously,  an?^ 
T  T^'  "f  ^'"^  ^"  continually  lookiii  at  hkJ 
too.  Thomas  descnbed  to  me  Frank's  apiJanmce.  He 
w«  v«y  much  flud^ed,  he  said,  with  v^^T^'ey^ 
t^  i;™  "^  incemntly.  And  itWasTlde^ 
thadehnous  taltang  that  had  upset  the  doctor.    I  trii^ 

had  actu^y  said,  but  the  doctor  shut  up  hi.  face  tight 

^Z^^.T^*^-    Thomas  was  mL  co^unS! 
tive.  though  far  from  adequate.  ^^ 

,J!!.r*,*^"*  "^""^  ^  '^'  *****  P"»k  was  taUrimr-. 

about  reUgion And  that  was  really  about  dlthat 

he  could  say  of  that  incident.  u«ui  wi  laat 
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^b^  out  Of  w'^:,!^?i's^^"'js:«-^. 

Now  Ttom»'.  TOTve,  wen,  strong:  h.  JTl'  iit* 
lean  kind  of  man.  verv  wirw  an/i  -«♦:  ,  "^ 

™.*rrr  ,K.dt,drt  r£T  -^ 

He  stood  there-he  told  me-Jie  should  think  for  th« 
better  part  of  ten  minutes,  unable  to  move  «Ther  wlv 

!ZS  ^  .  f?^  *■"  *'^-  '^^  ^^  tinad  that 
seemed  to  paralyw  his soql;  and  stfll  in  a  sortTf,^ 
though  no  longer  in  the  same  stiff  amnt^  ™^' 
-.y  down  the  ttaee  or  fonr  tather^'  o^ttet^ 
lad  hold  of  the  h««ne,  turned  it  urf'p.^  fa  "*  *«*'' 
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Frank  was  lying  quiet  w  iar  M  be  cmdd  fee.  Anight- 
light  burned  by  the  bottles  and  syringes  on  the  tabk  at 
the  loot  of  the  bed.  and.  although  shaded  from  the  yming 
man's  face,  still  diffused  enough  light  to  show  the  servant 
the  figure  lying  there,  and  his  master,  seated  beyond 
the  bed.  very  close  to  it,  still  in  his  day-clothes— still, 
even,  in  his  velvet  cap— his  chin  propped  in  his  hand, 
staring  down  at  his  patient,  utterly  absorbed  and 
attentive. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  alarming  in  al!  that, 
and  yet  there  was  that  in  the  room  which  once  more  seized 
the  man  at  his  heart  and  held  him  there,  rigid  again, 
terrified,  and.  above  all,  inex^nessibly  awed.  (At  least, 
that  is  how  I  should  interpret  his  description.)  He 
said  that  it  wasn't  like  the  spare  bedroom  at  aU,  as  he 
ordinarily  knew  it  (and,  indeed,  it  was  a  mean  sort  of 
nxjm  when  I  saw  it.  without  a  fireplace,  though  of 
toferaUe  sixe).  It  was  like  another  room  altogether,  said 
Thomas.  ^ 

He  tried  to  listen  to  what  Frank  was  saying,  and  I 
imagine  he  heard  it  aU  quite  intelligentiy ;  yet,  once 
more,  all  he  could  say  afterwards  was  that  it  was  about 
Kdigion  .  .  .  about  rdigion.  .  .  . 

So  he  stood,  till  he  suddenly  perceived  that  the  doctor 
was  kx>king  at  him  with  a  frown  and  contorted  features 
of  doqoence.  He  understood  that  he  was  to  go.  He 
ctosed  the  door  noisdessly;  and.  after  another  pause, 
sped  upstairs  without  a  sound  in  his  red  cloth  sUppers.  ' 


V 


When  ^rank  awoke  to  normal  consdouaiess  again,  he  lay 
stiU.  wondering  what  it  was  aU  about.  He  saw  a  table 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  noticed  on  it  a  small  leather 
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cue,  two  green  bottles  stoppered  with  inditnibber.  and 
ft  small  covered  bowl  looking  as  if  it  contained  beef- 
tea.    He  extended  his  explorations  still  further,   and 
discovered  an  Hanoverian  wardrobe  against  the  left  wall, 
ft  glftre  of  light  (which  he  presently  discerned  to  be  a  win- 
dow), a  dingy  wall-paper,  and  finally  a  door.    As  he  reached 
this  point  the  door  opened  and  an  old  man  with  a  velvet 
skull-cap,  spectacles,  and  a  kind,  furrowed  face,  came  in 
and  stood  over  him. 
"WeU?"  said  the  old  man. 
"  I  am  a  bit  stiff,"  said  Frank. 
"  Are  you  hungry  ?  " 
"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Well,  you're  doing  very  well,  if  that's  any  satisfaction 
to  you,"  observed  the  doctor,  frowning  on  him  doubt- 
fully. 
Frank  said  nothing. 

The  doctor  sat  down  on  a  chair  by  the  bed  that  Frank 
suddenly  noticed  for  the  first  time. 

"  Wdl,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  suppose  you  want  to  know 
the  facts.  Here  they  are.  My  name  is  Whitty ;  I'm  a 
doctor ;  you're  in  my  house.  This  is  Wednesday  after-, 
noon ;  your  friends  brought  you  here  yesterday  morning. 
I've  given  them  some  work  in  the  garden.  You  were  ill 
yesterday,  but  you^re  all  right  now." 
"  What  was  the  matter  ?  " 

"We  won't  bother  about  names,"  said  the  doctor 
with  a  kind  sharpness.  "  You  had  a  blister ;  it  broke 
and  became  a  sore ;  then  you  wore  one  of  those  nasty 
cheap  socks  and  it  poisoned  it.    That's  all." 

""What's  in  those  bottles?"  asked  Frank  languidly. 
(He  felt  amazingly  weak  and  stupid.) 

"  WeU,  it's  an  anti-toxin,"  said  the  doctor.    "  That 
doeaj't  tdl  you  much,  does  it  ?  " 
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nl!!!!ir!l^''^  •  •  •  "  ^  **»•  w»y.  who'i  goim  to 
P*y  you,  doctor  f  I  cm't. "  ^^ 

wWi^he  wouldn^  .it  with  hi.  b«rk  to  the  window!) 

Dwt  yoa  bothw  aboat  that,  my  boy.    You'w  a 
c««»— that*,  tchat  you  are."  *w«i^  • 

Fijnk  attempted  a  mile  out  of  politeneM. 
to  ^^?"^'''  "^  °^  *-^-*~'  "d  then  going 
Fkank  aMented. 

to  ronreaUy  clear  again  in^rank*.  mind.    ^Tto 
to  ro^uyunder  hi.  piUow  and  it  wa«»'t  there.     tZ 

^1^  u^J^  «membering  that  in  «,me  previ^ 
existence  he  had  been  told  to  do  thi.  f«»^ou» 

J^y  n^j^ptea^/'  said  Frank.    "  It',  a  string  of 
f^    I  expect  if.  in  my  trouw-pocket." 

Then  the  doctor  appeared  holding  the  rpsary. 

u  2.*"*  "^^^  y*»"  ^"^t  ?  "  he  asked. 

That's  it!    Thanks  very  much." 
^^  You  re  a  Catholic  ?  "  went  on  the  other,  giving  it  him. 

The  doctor  nt  down  again. 
"  I  thought  80,"  he  said. 
„^  wondered  why.    Then  .  thonght  cw^d  u. 
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The  doctor  made  no  mmmm*  «». 
iooldng  at  him  fc»«v    tS!TL       V««~t  5  hi 

•^3^  ^V'***^  uncomfortahle.* 

•^h^n  T  •?***  "^^^y  •»<»  grimly. 
Oil,  no,"  he  said.    "  Par  fmm  u     a  a  i 

wouldn't  think  M/'        *'"'«>"»»*•    Atlea.t.your«riendt 
"  What  was  it  about  ?  " 

sat  aown  beside  hmi  on  another  chair. 

iee^^-M*- •  ^'^  °*'^**'»'  ^  »«^ly  knew  why  'it 
•eemed  to  hm.  that  it  would  be  &r  bcJt^^  to^„,^ 


^♦r?**^'  -^  "  W^M*!  to  him  •  Bttk  un. 
-twi  that  a  doctor  thould  bt  to  aiixkm.  .boot  it. 
r^  ^  *J»^  times  lince  sretterday  this  old  man  had 
ijjnn  to  ask  him  a  qnestioa  and  had  checked  himsell. 
^  "^^  very  curious  eagerness  abont  him  now. 

I  m  awfuUy  grttefal  and  aU  that,"  said  Frtnk.  "  It 
theie  anything  special  you  want  to  know  ?  I  tuppose 
i  ve  been  talking  about  my  people  ?  " 

The  doctor  waved  a  wrinkled  hand, 
-ij  ^^v  "f •"  ^  "**  "  °°*  •  ^"^-    You  talked  about  a 
t  it  J^'Z^""^"^^^  "^ '  »~*  »o*  »»ch. 

Frank  felt  relieved.    He  wasn't  anxious  abont  anything 


"I'm  glad  of  that.    By  the  way,  may  I  smoke  ?  » 
it  ouT        "^  P~^"««<* » J«»ther  case  of  cigaiettes  and  held 

"  Take  one  of  these,"  he  said. 

"Because,"  continued  Frank.  "  I'm  afraid  I  mnstn'^ 
talk  about  my  people.  The  name  I've  got  now  is  Gietorv 
^"^C  ««Ji*^^««tte.notii?g^"h^^ 
ftin  shook,  and  dropped  the  match,  ^^^ 

abimMhi^t.""^*  *'~"*  *****•"  "^  ^  **"**•  "^♦'*  "^ 

Frank  e^ed  at  him,  astonished  by  his  iiWkner. 

Wen,  then ?»  he  began. 

"I  want  to  know  first."  said  the  doctor  slowly,  "  where 

JumUemrayhfc.     I  know  you  were  delirious ;  but  .  .  . 

mJL      !^  ^'^l^'  '**°**^**^ :    »«<^  "  «««o«d  much 
more  real  to  yoa  than  anything  else." 

"What  did ? "  asked  Frank  uncomfortably. 
The  doctor  made  no  answer  for  a  moment.    He  looked 
out  across  the  untidy  gardai  with  its  rich,  faded  fineiy 
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23  ^^  «»  wall,  ind  thi  moon  bdiind-dl  W 

^ V?T.****  *^  iplMMloun  beyond. 

hJrS^*^^*!'^'  "•^•^S^  Yo«  know  rv. 
h^lmndr^bandhnndmkof^ 

^L^  •  •  w»d  I  know  what  p«>pl«  aUl  raUgton  «boot 
J««^  ««:h  a  pack  of  nontenae  ..."  (Ha  tnrnad 
onjrjnk  ^.jain  .«dd«Uy.)    "Wh«.  dW  ^IZ 

Bah  I  don't  caU  it  that.    I  know  what  that  ia •• 

Frank  utei  apted  him. 

any  SS;.-'^*'*  "^  '•^"•"  **  "^    "  ^  »«v«»'t  got 

"  *iJ?!!.  •  •  •  *^?  ^^*y  y«n  »»oM  it,"  cried  the  other; 
thegrip.  .  .  thegripithatofyou.    Thafa  the  point. 
P'you  mean  to  teU  mo  *^ 

whli  ^  .?**-^',.**u*  '^  ^  "y*^  die  in  the 

^T^*  ^**  ^~»k.  atung  with  Hidden  enth«iie«n. 

*.iiJ-"  ;-•  •  ^tyon'wnotmadl  You'w  a  very  senalNe 

InlLtJSf  ♦w  *  2~°  '°  *""  °*  yon  i«aUy  beUeve 
•nthat-^  that  about  pain  and  so  on  ?  wi  docton 
know  perfectly  what  aU  that  ia.  If.  a  re«:tion  of  Nat^ 

effects  of  buUduig  up;  and  we're  beginning  to  tWnk- 
•hi  that  won't  interef.t  you  I  Lbten  to  me !  I'm  what 
they  call  a  specialist-nm  investigator.  I  can  teU  you, 
mthout  conceit,  that  I  probaWy  know  all  that  is  tobe 

JESZity!!^'"""  "''^'''''    ^^'  I  ^^  te"  you  a.  an 

K.^^Jf'l!?****?^****^*""^-  He  was  keenly  interested 
by  the  fire  with  which  this  other  enthusiast  spoke. 
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it'^ln^VT  ''"''"  "^^  ^^"^     "And  I  daresay 

ex^t^^^ih^rs'nl'gr.'*'^  '"*^^'    "  ^^  ™-^'*  ^* 
He  stopped  and  stued  raoiirnftUly  out  again 

P^SIJ^^T  *""  '""  '"■*-.  '  '»"»'  «»♦•    "'»■» 
"  But  my  dear  doctor^ "  said  Frank 

to  ^S^t  Sl^-  ""  '^-     "  '  ""  "■  o"  *»' 
of^Sf.!;!*^'^'^'*^".'^"™-    (H«w»eon«io«, 

imlmLthW  Sf °^'  ?^1?'  «>'i<tenly  perceived  there 
r.;^^,'*^*'  ""  "^  ""^^  "-»  »<"  y«t  made 

,. ,"  X™'™  .f™  ""SO"  for  asking  aD  this,"  he  said 
Tr^,r"  **  '*"  ™  ''^y  "l"^"  your  iaA^'      • 

"  Why  do  you  say  that,  my  boy  ?  " 

"People  like  you."   said  Frank  smiling.   " don't  eet 
excited  over  people  like  me.  unless  them's  so^thiS 
;h^.  aT^"^*^"^' y^'^  ^<>-     Ikno-theZ. 

b«L)J[*"'..?K*f  .y^"'"  ^^  *^*^  ^^''  <J'awing  a  long 
^^..    It't;'^**"    I  know  it's  mere  ^nsense^ 

'^TlK>masl''Ao:lT?   "^   "^'^'   "'   «^^   ^-<*  = 
Thomas's  lean  head,  like  a  bird's,  popped  <^  bom  a 

window  m  the  kitchen  court  behind. 
"  Come  h««  a  minute."  ,J^ 
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•  ««!?r!t  "^^  *"^  '*~^  ^*»"  «»«"»  ^*h  a  piece  of 
M^-leather  m  one  hand  and  a  plated  table-spoon  in  the 

^I  ™t  you  to  teU  this  young  gentleman,"  said  the 
^r^ehberately.  "what  you  told- me  on  Wednes<ky 

Thomas  looked  doubtfully  from  one  to  the  other. 

It  was  my  fancy,  sir,"  he  said. 
"  Never  mind  about  that.    TeU  us  both  " 

I  ^'  ^*i*^^*^  in  on  us  in  the  middle  of  the  night"  ex- 
plajnedthe  doctor.    "  Yes,  go  on,  Thomas.")   ^^ 

^^  beemed  to  me  there  was  something  queer." 

''  Yes  ?  "  said  the  doctor  mcouiagingly. 

''Wthing  queer,"  repeated  Thomas"  musingly 
JI^J^  «  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  I'll   have   (o  *^t 

J^JZ^^'J  T^  ^  ^^^  despairingly  as  Thomas 
scuttled  back  without  another  woid. 

"  It's  no  good,"  he  said.  "  no  good.    And  yet  he  told 

me  qmte  intelligibly "  ^ 

Frank  was  laughing  quietly  to  himself. 

'*  But  you  haven't  told  me  one  word—" 

"Don't  laugh,"   said  the  old  man   simply.    "Look 

^l  «7  ^K?*'*  ?  ^'^^  "*"«^-    ^  *««  yo»  I  can't 
thmk  of  anythmg  else.    It's  bothering  me  " 

"  But r-" 

The  doctor  waved  his  hands. 
«>,li^^"  **«  !!?^'  "  I  can  say  it  no  better.    It  was  the 
whole  thmg.    The  way  you  looked,  the  way  you  V>ke. 
It  wj^  most  unuouaL    But  it  affected  m^^if^ecfaT^ 
^Hte  same  way ;  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  could 
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(V) 

It  was  not  until  the  Monday  afternoon  that  Frank 
Peraua^  the  doctor  to  let  him  go.  Dr.  Whitty  said 
everything  possible,  in  his  emphatic  way,  as  to  the  risk 
of  travelling  again  too  soon;  and  there  was  one  scene, 
actually  conducted  in  the  menageiifr-the  only  occasion 
on  which  the  doctor  mentioned  Frank's  relations-during 
Which  he  besought  the  young  man  to  be  sensible,  and  to 
allow  hmi  to  communicate  with  his  family.  Frank  flatly 
wnised,  without  giving  reasons. 

The  doctor  seemed  strangely  shy  of  inferring  again  to 
the  convMsation  in  the  garden ;  and,  for  his  part.  Frank 
shut  up  hke  a  box.  They  seem  both  to  have  been  extra- 
ordmaray  puzded  at  one  another-^  such  people  occa- 
fflonallyare.  They  were  as  two  persons,  both  intelligent 
and  mterested,  entirely  divided  by  the  absence  of  any 
common  language,  or  even  of  symbols.  Words  that 
each  used  meant  different  things  to  the  other.  (It  strikes 
me  sometimes  that  the  curse  of  Babel  was  a  deeper  thing 
than  appears  on  the  sur&ce.) 

The  Major  and  Gertie,  all  this  while,  were  in  clover, 
ihe  doctor  had  no  conception  of  what  six  hours'  manual 

work  could  or  could  not  do,  and,  in  return  for  these  hours, 
he  made  over  to  the  two  a  small  disused  gardener's  cottage 
at  the  end  of  his  grounds,  some  bedding,  their  meals,  and 
a  shiUmg  the  day.  It  was  wonderful  how  solicitous  the 
Major  was  as  to  Frank's  not  travelling  again  until  it  was 
certain  he  was  capable  of  it;  but  Frank  had  acquired  a 
somewhat  short  and  decisive  way  with  his  Mend,  and 
announced  that  Monday  night  must  see  them  all  cleared 
out. 

The  leave-takinj^-*)  lar  as  I  have  been  able  to  gathar- 
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was  »ther  surprisingly  emotional.  The  doctor  took 
Frank  apart  into  the  study  where  he  had  fast  seen  him, 
jnd  had  a  short  conversation,  dming  which  one  sovereign 
finally  passed  from  the  doctor  to  the  patient 

I  have  often  tried  to  represent  to  myself  exactly  what 
elements  there  were  in  Frank  that  had  such  an  effect 
uponthis  wise  and  positive  old  man.    He  had  been  a  very 
opsettrng  vfaitor  in  manv  ways.    He  had  distracted  Jifa 
Deneactor  from  a  very   mportant  mouse  that  had  ^ied 
oflejwosy;  he  had  interfered  sadly  with  working  hours ; 
fie  had  turned  the  house,  comparatively  speaking,  upside 
down      Worse  than  aU,  he  had-I  will  not  say  moSed 
the  doctor's  theories-that  would  be  far  too  strong  a 
phrase;    but  he  had,  quite  unconsciously,  run  full  tilt 
a«wiwt  them;  and  finally,  worst  of  all,  he  had  done  this 
nght  m  the  middle  of  the  doctor's  own  private  preserve 
niere  was  absolutely  every  dement  necessary  to  explain 
Frank  s  remarks  during  his  delirium ;  he  was  a  religioS^ 
nunded  boy,  poisoned  by  a  toxin  and  treated  by  the  anti- 
toxin.   What  in  the  world  could  be  expected  but  that 
he  dKmld  rave  in  the  most  fantastic  way,  and  utter  everv 
mad  conception  and  idea  that  his  subjective  self  con- 
tained.    As  for  tiiat  absurd  fancy  of  tiie  doctor  himself ,  as 
well  as  of  his  servant  that  tiiere  was  "something  queer" 
m  tiie  rwm-the  more  he  thought  of  it,  tiie  less  he  vahied 

of*  r^^^^  \*  "^J^^  ""^*  °*  *  P**^*'  combination 
of  psychotogical  conditions,  just  as  psychological  condi- 
tions  were  tiiemselves  tiie  result  of  an  obscure  combina- 
tion  of  toxm— or  anti-toxin^forces. 

^u\^l^^  ^  **^*'  *^®  **  ®°«  °*y'  «»«  feet  remained 
that  this  dry  and  ratiier  misantiiropic  scientist  was 
affected  m  an  astonishing  manner  by  Frank's  personaKty. 
(It  wiU  appear  later  on  in  Frank's  history  tiiafthe  e&ct 
was  more  or  less  permanent.) 
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aff^^rZlT'^"*  to  my  mind  WM  the  very  .toong 
^J^7^^"T?^    *^  ^~^'  ^  not  ultima^ 

oy  rranjcs  diaiy  that  he  was  drawn  to  this  elderlv  man 
^yTj^"^  ^^'t  ^!  ^*^  «^  feelings  ^alLTn^ 

CsdbonT^^Z^  ^  ***  still-Frank  was  a 

P«mk  mmanbc  to  the  same  extremities ;  thel^r^ 

^  ^^hf^"^  8tay.at.hame-Frank  was  y^.  IS 
an  incomgible  gipsy.  Yet  so  the  matter  wJl  ^ 
«rtam  ideas  of  my  own.  but  there  is^iTin  L^ 

^n^""^^^  P^^P*  «»»*  ««*  recogni.eS  i? 
^th«.-^«bconsdo«sly   only,    since   eaT^JSJS 

d^J^w?  "^""  *^  sympathize  in  the'ZSS 
degree  w^th  the  views  of  the  other-a  certain  &dW  of 
devot^n  that  was  the  driving-force  in  each^(S^y 
^the^   there  ^  °°*  *^  «»«>ri«  1«»  tmlite 

To«n,  and  the  other  which  finds  it  in  God.    Bnt^Siw 
there  is  a  reconciliation  somewhere.  '^^ 

hT^Wo.  other  men  emerged.  The  Major  hid  . 
«n-  bag  oJ  apples-given  him  by  Th<«.a»  at  the  d^. 
on^which  he  was  proceedh^to  add  t.  <^rt  ^ 

to*  than,  without  a  TOTd.  and  atang  them  ov«  Ua  «» 
^^^l^l^tetor- .tood  blinking  a  „o,«,t  in  th.  «,.r. 
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ReZ^«^'!r'  "^  ^y"  ^'^^    "Good  hck! 
?SSrL^*  ? '"^  y*^  «»»•  «»i»  way  again---'' 
Good-bye,  «ir,"  said  Fiank.  ^^ 

Hb  held  out  his  disengaged  hand. 
too??he^r*ir^   "^   ^PI^«J-    The   doctor 

back^naWK^  ^  **°  ^^  ^^«*s,  and  hurried 
back  through  the  garden  gate,  slamming  it  behind  Mm 

>^I  m«gme  he  ran  upstai,,  a  once  t^see  howThe  S 

hall  r  ic^^rt^  ^4^^rd  i^^  r 

an/l^a-tt^Lr^ty^n^^ 
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CHAPTER  IV 

(I) 

AN    enormous   physical  weariness   settled  down  on 
Frank,  as   he   trudged   sUently  with  the  Major, 
towards  evening,  a  week  later. 

He  had  worked  all  the  ptevious  day  in  a  fermyard 
—carting  manure,  and  the  Uke ;  and  though  he  was  per- 
fectly well  again,  some  of  the  spring  had  ebbed  from  his 
muscles  during  his  week's  rest.  This  day,  too,  the  first 
of  November,  had  been  exhausting.  They  had  walked 
since  daybreak,  after  a  wretched  night  in  a  bam,  plodding 
almost  m  silence,  mile  after  mile,  against  a  wet  south-west 
wind^  over  a  discouraging  kind  of  high-road  that  dipped 
and  rose  and  dipped  again,  and  nevor  seoned  to  arrive 
anywh««. 

It  is  true  that  Frank  was  no  longer  intensely  depressed ; 
quite  another  process  had  been  at  work  upon  him  for 
the  last  two  or  three  months,  as  will  be  seen  presently ; 
but  his  limbs  seemed  leaden,  and  the  actual  stiffness  in 
his  shoulders  and  loins  made  walking  a  little  difficult. 

They  wwe  all  tired  together.  They  did  not  say  much 
to  one  another.  They  had,  in  fact,  said  all  that  th«re 
was  to  be  said  months  ago ;  and  they  were  Teduoed--a8 
men  always  are  reduced  when  a  oettaan  pitch  is  r«u:hed 
—to  speak  simply  of  the  most  elementary  bodily  things 
—food,  tobacco  and  sleep.  The  Major  droned  on  now 
and  then— recalling  luxuries  of  past  days— actual  zoofr 
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over  the  head,  actual  lurt  meat  to  imt  in  the  mouth,  actual 
«g«n-Md  Prank  answered  him.    Gertie  said  nothing. 

She  made  up  for  it,  soon  after  dark  had  fanen,  by  quite 
suddenly  colkpdng  into  a  hedge,  and  amtoundii  that 
she  would  die  if  she  didn't  rest.  The  Majorm*de  the 
us^al  remarks,  and  she  made  no  answer. 

Frank  interposed  suddenly. 

"  l^!*  7'"  ^  ^^-  "  Wc  can't  stop  here.  I'U  « 
on  a  bit  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

And,  as  he  went  off  into  the  darkness,  leaving  his 
bundle,  he  heard  the  scolding  voice  begin  again.  iSit  it 

was  on  a  lower  key  and  he  knew  it  would  presently  subside 
into  a  grumble,  soothed  by  tobacco. 

He  had  no  idea  as  to  the  character  of  the  road  that  lay 
btforehmi.    They  had  passed  through  a  few  villages  that 
attemoon.  whose  names  meant  nothing  to  him.  and  he 
scarcely  knew  why.  even,  they  were  going  alone  this  ' 
oarbcular  road.    They  were  moving  southwards  towards 
London-so  much  had  been  agieed-and  they  proposed 
to  amve  there  in  another  month  or  so.    But  the  co^ 
w^  un&mjhar  to  him.  and  the  people  seemed  grudring 
and  uncouth     They  had  twice  been  refused  the  usTctf 
an  outhouse  for  the  night,  that  afternoon. 
It  seemed  an  extraordinarily  deserted  road.    There 

and  the  four  miles  that  had  been  declared  at  their  last 
stopping-place  to  separate  them  from  the  next  viUace 
appear«i  already  more  like  five  or  six.  Certainly^ 
tnree  of  them  had  between  two  and  three  shillings,  all  told  • 
I  r  r*..°°  ^^'^^  need  of  a  woikhouse  just  yet,  but 
natarally  It  was  wished  to  spend  as  little  as  poaafti^ 

Then  on  a  sudden  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  light  burning 
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•OM^whar^  that  appeared  and  vanished  again  as  he 

movwi,  and  fifty  yards  more  brought  him  to  a  wide  sweep, 
a  pair  of  gate-posts  with  the  gate  fastened  back.  aSa 
todge  on  the  left-hand  side.  So  much  he  could  make  out 
^^^^^^o^^^^i^n^;  and  a.  he  stood 
ttere  hesitating,  he  thought  he  could  see  somewhere 
below  hm»  a  few  other  lights  burning  through  the  masses 
of  leafless  trees  through  which  the  drive  went  downhill 

He  knew  very  weH  by  experience  that  lodge-keepen 
w«re.  tak«i  altogether,  perhaps  the  most  onsympatlitic 

^Jh^r^""*^;   ^^•y  "^'  y*^  ^'  'Sht  on 
the  high  road,  and  see  human  nature  at  its  hottest  and 

aossest  as  weU  as  its  most  dishonest.)    Servants  at  back 
doors  were,  as  a  rule,  infinitely  more  obliging;  and   as 

the  right  tiling  to  do  would  be  to  steal  past  the  todge  oii 
.  ^toe  and  seek  his  fortune  amongst  the  trees.  Y^t  he 
hesitated;  the  house  might  be  half  a  mile  away,  for  all 
i»e  knew;  and,  certainly  there  was  a  hospitable  kmk 
about  the  fastened-back  gate.  «*F«iwe  iook 

There  <»me  a  gust  of  wind  over  the  hills  behind  him. 

kdai  mth  wet He  turned,  went  up  to  the  lodge 

door  and  knocked.  ^^ 

He  could  hear  someone  moving  about  inside,  and  just 
as  he  was  beginning  to  wonder  whether  his  double  tap 

had  been  audible,  the  door  opened  and  disclosed  a  woman 
m  an  apron.  ^^ 

polit^  ^"  ""^  ^^^  ^^^  °^ "  ^""^  ^""k 

The  woman  jerked  her  head  sharply  in  the  direction  of 
tne  nouse. 

"Straight  down  the  hill,"  she  said.    "Them's  the 
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It  WM  no  good;  the  door  was  shot  again  in  his  face 
and  he  stood  alone  in  the  dark  "««»», 

^tiSZir  •  'J^^  °r"  ^^'  *^'  ""^  have  be^ 
mtentioma  Pkinly.  howevei,  he  must  take  her  at  her 
word;  and  as  he  tramped  down  the  drive,  he  befcm 
toformtheonw.  It  must  be  a  fanatic  of  some  kind^ 
h^heie.  and  he  inclined  to  consider  the  owner^ 

S:Lw'of"~^^^'^^^^*^'"<^*^ 

mn^  ?i  "TJ*T''  *^"«^  the  trees,  he  became  stiU 
rC  !^^**\:  ^^'  *"  "'^^  ^""^^  *^«d.  he  became 
?^*t  Y  ^,?»^"«  at  s«ch  enonnous  distances  apart 
h^        *»^dmg  seemed  more  like  a  village  thaTa 

Straight  brfore  him  shone  a  tow  of  lighted  squares. 
h«h  np,  as  If  hung  in  air,  receding  in  wrspective   tiU 

m^^!^"      ?ui    ^u  "«^*  *°***^*'  ^<^ow  or  two  glim- 
mered ahnost  beneath  his  feet  ^^ 

a  s^t  that  made  him  seriously  wonder  whether  the  whole 
expmwice  were  red,  for  now  only  a  few  steps  further 
on.  and  still  lower  than  the  level  at  which  he  Zs,  stood 
Wa«nUy.  a  porter's  lodge,  as  of  a  great  coUege.    T^e 

oT«thI"  ^'  "^T*^'  ^*^  '^"^^  ^^^^  »t^d  rooms 
on  «ther  side;   a  lamp  hung  from  the  roof  illuminated 

t^  ft^K         P*^^t  within,  and  huge  barred  gates  at 
^  ^^J^'^'.^''^  "«.*?  ^'^^  view.    It  k)otodhto 

castle,  and  he  thought 
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09  vwy  eccentric  indeed.  He  benn  to  wondw  »h«*iM.. 
.  .en^in  a  belt  hnng  with  k^Sd^ttySSS 
S^Hf;!!!"?:.***  ««•*<*««»  whetW  or  not  he  coSd 

.JS!?  *^^^*?P^  **  •  "«"  i°*«tor  door,  ibo 
•^fl"^  **™^  "^u***  ^"'  "»^  «»•  <J«>'  opened  ttJ 
a  ieneichal  would  have  been. 

n«!l5L  **lf"/*~*  •»  ^  »traight  oat  of  a  Chriitmae 
^^.  the  figure  of  a  monk.  tall.  lean,  with  gwy  SJ^ 

dean.«haven^th  a  pair  of  n«,y  eyes  and  a  briA^a^' 

He  i^ie  a  broad  leather  band  round  hi.  black  faXJS 
earned  his  spare  hand  thrust  deep  into  it. 


'  Well,  my  man  ?  " 


(n) 

The  monk  sighed  humorously. 
"  Another  of  them."  he  said. 

"Please^  fother " 

The  monk  ck)eed  his  eyes  as  in  resignation. 
You  needn't  tiy  that  on."  he  said.    "Besides.  I'm 
not  a  father.    I'm  a  brother.    Can  you  remember  ttat  ?" 
Frank  smiled  back.  «««««5r  mat  f 

.     "  Veiy  wtll,  brother.    I'm  a  Catholic  myaell" 
♦V    ^,,'   ^•"  ^^^  ^^  "**°^  hxialdy.    "  That's  what 
they  aU  say.    Can  you  say  the  'Divine  Praises'?    Do 
y^  know  what  they  are?  ..  .  However,  that  makes  no 
difference,  as " 

^^^  I  can.  brother.    'Blessed  be  God.    Blessed  be 


'  Bat  you're  not  Irish  ?  " 
'  I  know  I'm  not    But* 


ft 
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nn  »w!!?   '■    '*?«"'««>  ftieixb  out  on  the  nMd 

•to  or  three  ABliag^  u neceimj^—"  wevegot 

Y«Zi^     T-    *»*''l»»dM3m.  touch  food  tart? 
^;^y  .»«»ing  ?    (Don-t  «y  ■  s-dp  « ,  •    K-.'^.J 

wl  J!^  l!!!  *°^  '°^  •*<»*  *«•«  o'clock   t»<hlv 

the  ^.^f  ""^  '  "^'"^"  >«  "^^rn  fetch 

»w"  a  ve^  plain  Bttle  loom  in^rtich  Pimk  «,  md 
^«^^^-««4  on  p«nx«,  to  foma.  ™  ^n^^ 

«1^SL^m'  P»yl>~rd«l  m«  to  bl«t  ,Ci^ 
on  a  8I1UU  bracket  with  a  crook  toUshand  •  a  mom  tZ^ 

StS^ml'SdilS^l^JS'S^  door  ttrougU 
aU     TK-«  oisappeared,  and  that  was  absolutelv 

Z^  ^7^  "^  CMpet  and  no  curtains.  bntaWAt 
bttle  coal  fixe  bumed  on  the  hee  ^tlS^  tS^  ^i^Z,* 
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looked,  one  up  the  drive  down  which  Fnnk  had  oome, 
and  the  other  into  aome  lort  of  courtyard  on  the  oppoaite 
aide. 

About  ten  minutea  paaied  away  without  anything  at 
all  happening.    Frank  heard  morj  than  one  gust  of  rahi- 
laden  wind  daah  againat  the  hiUe  barred  window  to  the 
•outh,  and  he  wondered  how  his  iriends  were  getting  on. 
The  Major,  at  any  rate,  he  knew,  woukl  manage  to  keep 
himself  tolerably  dry.    Then  he  b^an  to  think  about  thia 
place,  and  was  surprised  that  he  was  not  surprised  at 
running  into  it  hke  this  in  the  daric.    He  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  monasteries— he  h^y  knew  that  there  were 
•nch  things  in  England  (one  must  remember  that  he  had 
only  been  a  Catholic  for  about  five  months),  and  yet 
somehow,  now  that  he  had  come  here,  it  all  seemed  inevit- 
able.   (I  cannot  put  it  better  than  that :   it  is  what  he 
himself  says  in  his  diary.) 

Then,  as  he  mediUted,  the  door  opened,  and  there 
came  in  a  thin,  eager-k)oking  eklerly  man,  dnsaed  hke  the 
brother  who  loUowed  him,  except  that  over  his  fcock  he 
wore  a  broad  strip  of  black  stuff,  something  like  a  long 
kxne  apron,  hanging  from  his  throat  to  his  feet,  and  his 
head  was  envek>ped  in  a  bkck  hood. 

Frank  stood  up  and  bowed  with  some  difficulty.  He 
was  beginning  to  feel  stiff. 

"  Well."  said  the  priest  sharply,  with  his  bright  grey 
ejres,  puckered  at  the  comers,  running  over  and  taking 
in  the  whole  of  Frank's  figure  from  dose-cut  hair  to  outhy 
boots.    "  Brother  James  tells  me  you  wish  to  see  me." 

"It  was  Brother  James  who  said  so,   father,"   said 
Frank. 
"  What  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

"  I've  got  two  friends  on  the  road  who  want  dielter— 
man  and  woman.    We'll  pay,  if  necessary,  but " 

9''% 
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won  yoo 
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"New  mind  about   that,"   interrupted  tlie   priest 
■baiply.    ••  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  The  name  I  go  by  is  Frank  Gregory." 

"  The  name  you  go  by,  eh  ?  .  .  .  Where 
educated?" 

"  Eton  and  Cambridge." 

"  How  do  you  come  to  be  on  the  roads  ?  " 

"  That's  a  long  story,  lather." 
,   "  Did  you  do  anything  you  shouldn't  ?  " 

"  No.    But  I've  been  in  prison  since." 

"And     your    name's    Frank    Gregory.  . 
eh?"  ^ 

Frank  turned  as  if  to  leave.  He  understood  that  he 
was  uMwn. 

"  WeU-^pod-night,  father '* 

The  priest  turned  with  upraised  hand. 

"  Brother  James,  just  step  outside." 

Then  he  continued  as  the  door  dosed. 

"You  needn't  go,  Mr.— er— Gregory.  Your  name 
shall  not  be  mentioned  to  a  Bving  being  without  your 
leave." 

"  You  know  about  me  ?  " 

"  Of  coune  I  do.  .  .  .  Now  be  sensible,  my  dear  feUow  ; 
go  and  fetch  your  friends.  We'll  manage  somehow." 
(He  raised.his  voice  and  rapped  on  the  table.)  "  Brother 
James  ...  go  up  with  Mr.  Gregory  to  the  porter's  k)dge. 
Make  arrangements  to  put  the  woman  up  somewhere, 
either  there  or,  in  a  gardener's  cottage.    Then  bring  the 


man  down  here. 


Trustcott,"  said  Frank. 


His  name  ?  " 


here. 


And  when  you  come  back,  I  shall  be  waiting  for  you 
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FraiJc  states  in  his  diaiy  that  an  extraoniinary  sense 
of  fanuharity  descended  on  him  as,  half  an  hour  later 
the  door  of  a  cell  closed  behind  Dom  Hildebnmd  Maple! 
and  he  found  himself  in  a  room  with  a  bright  fire  bununir 
a^mt  ot  clothes  waiting  for  him,  a  can  of  hot  wat^a 
apongmg  tin  and  a  small  iron  bed. 

I  think  I  understand  what  he  means.    Somehow  or 
other  a   weUK)rdcred  monastery  represents   the   Least 
Common  Multiile  of  nearly  aU  pleasant  houses.    It  has 
the  largeness  and  ampBtude  df  a  castie,  and  the  plainness 
of  decent  poverty.    It  has  none  of  that  theatricaHty 
which  It  is  supposed  to  have,  none  of  the  dreaminess  or 
^sentimentality  with  which   Protestants  endow  it. 
He  had  passed  just  now  through,  first,  a  network  of  small 
stairways,  archways,  vestibules  and  passages,  and  then 
along  two  unmense  corridors  with  windows  on  one  side 
and  closed  doors  on  the  other.    Everywhere  there  was 
ttie  same  quiet  warmth  and  decency  and  plainness-stained 
deal,  uncarpeted  boards,  a  few  oU  pictures  in  the  tewer 
comdor.  an  image  or  two  at  the  turn  and  head  of  the 
stairs ;  it  was  hgfiitd  clearly  and  Unaffectedly  by  incan- 
d«cent  gas,  and  the  only  figures  he  had  seen  were  of 
two  OT  three  monks,  with  hooded  heads  (they  had  raised 
t^  hoods  slightly  in  salutation  as  he  passed),  each  going 
about  his  business  briskly  and  silently.    There  was  ev^ 
a  cheerful  smell  of  cooking  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  corri- 
dors,  and  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  or  three 
apn»Md  ky  brothers,  busy  in  the  fir«Ught  and  glow  of  a 
nuge  kitchen,  over  great  copper  pans. 

The  sense  of  familiarity,  then,  is perfectiy  intelligible- 
a  visitor  to  a  monastery  steps,  indeed,  into  a  busy  and 
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wen^rdered  life,  bat  there  is  enongb  room  and  &' 
aience  for  him  to  preserve  his  indivir  uality  too 


and 


As  soon  as  he  was  washed  and  dressed,  he  sat  down  ia 
a  chair  before  the  fire;  but  ahnost  immediately  there  came 
a  tap  on  his  door,  and  the  somewhat  inflamed  £ace  of  the 
Major  looked  in. 

"Frankie?"  he  whispered,  and,  reassured,  came  in 
and  closed  the  door  behind.  (He  looked  very  curidusly 
amaU  and  unimportant,  thought  Frank.  Perhaps  it  wi^ 
the  black  suit  that  had  been  lent  him.) 

'•  By  gad,  Frankie  .  .  .  we're  in  clover,"  he  whispered, 
still  apparently  under  the  impression  that  somehow  he 
^m  church.  "There  are  some  other  chaps,  you  know 
off  the^  roads  too,  but  they're  down  by  the  lodge  some- 
where.  (He  broke  off  and  then  continued.)  "  I've  got 
such  a  queer  Johnnie  in  my  room-ah!  you've  got  one. 

He  went  up  to  examine  a  small  plaster  statue  of  a  saint 
above  the  prie-dieu. 

"  It's  all  right,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Frank  sleepUy. 

"^  there's  another  Johnnie's  name  on  the  door 
The  Rev.  S.  Augustine,  or  something." 

He  tip-toed  back  to  the  fire,  lifted  his  tails,  and  stood 
waraung  himself  with  a  complacent  but  nervous  snule. 

(Frank  regarded  him  with  wonder.) 

"  What  do  all  the  Johnnies  do  here  ?  "  asked  the  Major 
presently.    "Have  a  rare  oM  time,   I  expect.    I  bet 

they've  got  ceDars  under  here  all  right.    Just  like  those 
chaps  m  comic  fnctures,  ain't  it  ?  " 

l^rank  decided  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  explain.) 

The  Major  babbled  on  a  minute  or>wo  longer,  requiring 

r    ^swer,  and  every  now  and  then  having  his  roving  eye 

<?Wj^t  by  some  new  maiveL    He  fingered  a  s^  of 


yew  that  was  twisted  into  a  crndfix  hung  over  the  bed. 
("  Expect  it's  one  of  those  old  reUcs,"  he  said,  "  some  Jie 
or  other.")  He  humorously  dressed  up  the  statue  of 
the  saint  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  said :  "  Let  us 
pray,"  in  a  kmd  whisper,  with  one  eye  on  the  door.  And 
all  the  while  there  still  lay  on  him  apparently  the  im- 
pression  that  if  he  talked  loud  or  made  any  perceptible 
sound  he  would  be  turned  out  again. 

He  was  just  beginning  a  few  steps  of  a  noiseless  high- 
kicking  dance  when  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  he 
collapsed  into  an  attitude  of  weak-kneed  humility.  Dom 
Hildebrand  came  in. 

"  If  you're  ready,"  he  said,  "  we  might  go  down  to 
supper." 

Frank  relates  in  his  diary  that  of  aU  else  in  the  monas- 
teiy,  apart  from  the  church,  the  refectory  and  its  mannere 
mipressed  him  most.  (How  easy  it  is  to  picture  it  when 
one  has  once  seen  the  ceremonies !) 

He  sat  at  a  centre  table,  with  the  Major  opposite  (look- 
ing  smaller  than  ever),  before  a  cloth  laid  with  knife,  spoon 
and  forks.  All  round  the  walls  on  a  low  dais,  with  their 
backs  against  them,  sat  a  row  of  pexhaps  forty  monks, 
of  every  age,  kind  and  condition.  The  tables  were  bare 
•wood,  laid  simply  with  utensils  and  no  cloths,  with  a 
napkin  in  each  place.  At  the  end  opposite  the  door 
there  sat  at  a  tebk  all  atone  a  big,  portly,  kindly-faced 
man,  of  a  startHngly  fatherly  appearance,  clean-shaven, 
grey-haired,  and  with  fine  features.  This  was  the  Abbot 
Above  him  hung  a  crucifix,  with  the  single  woid  "  SUio  " 
beneath  it  on  a  small  black  label 

The  meal  began,  however,  with  the  ceremony  of  singing 
grace.  The  rows  of  monks  stood  out,  with  one  in  the 
middle,  facing  the  Abbot,  each  with  his  hood  forward  and 
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his  hands  hidden  in  his  scapular.  It  was  sung  to  a  grave 
tone,  with  sudden  intonations,  by  the  united  voices  in 
unison— blessing,  response,  collect,  psafan  and  the  rest. 
(Frank  could  not  resist  one  glance  at  the  Major,  whose 
face  of  consternation  resembled  that  of  a  bird  in  the 
company  of  sedate  cats.) 

Then  each  went  to  his  place,  and,  noiselessly,  the 
orderly  meal  began  and  continued  to  the  reading  first 
of  the  gospel,  and  then  of  a  history,  from  a  pulpit  built 
hijgh  in  the  wall  All  were  served  by  lay  brothers,  girded 
with  aprons;  ahnost  every  movement,  though  entirely 
natural,  seemed  ordered  by  routine  and  custom,  and  was 
distinguished  by  a  serious  sort  of  courtesy  that  made  the 
taking  of  food  appear,  for  once,  as  a  really  beautiful, 
august,  and  ahnost  sacramental  ceremony.  The  great 
han,  too,  with  its  pointed  roof,  its  tiled  floor,  its  white- 
wood  scrubbed  tables,  and  its  taU  emblazoned  windows, 
seemed  exactly  the  proper  background— a  kind  of  secular 
sanctuary.  The  food  was  plain  and  plentiful:  soup, 
meat,  cheese  and  fruit ;  and  each  of  the  two  guests  had  a 
small  decanter  of  red  wine,  a  tiny  loaf  of  bread,  and  a 
napkin.    The  monks  drank  beer  or  water. 

Then  once  more  followed  grace,  with  the  same  cere- 
moniaL 

When  this  was  ended,  Frank  turned  to  see  where  Father 
Hildebrand  was,  supposing  that  all  would  go  to  their 
rooms ;  but  as  he  turned  he  saw  the  Abbot  coming  down 
alone.  He  moved  on,  this  great  man,  with  that  same 
large,  fatherly  air,  but  as  he  passed  the  two  guests,  he 
inclined  slightly  towards  them,  and  Frank,  with  a  glance 
to  warn  the  Major,  understanding  that  they  were  to 
foUow,  came  out  of  his  i^ace  and  passed  down  between 
the  lines  of  the  monks,  still  in  silence. 

Tl»  Abbot  meat  on,  tamed  to  the  rij^t,  and  as  he 
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Thq^  turned  m  at  last  beneath  an  archway  tothe  Mf 

wr^^Vc^r t'  ^*  *  ^*  ^*^"'^  ^  ^^ 

vYuman  witn  a  Child  in  her  arms,  and  as  th#»v  «nf<i«^  *i. 

^  ;  M  >t  to  Frank.    Frank  touched  the  dn>p  of  water 
n-de  the  agn  of  the  ck»s.  and  preKnted  aSJ^^  to^ 

The  Abbot  indicated  the  front  row  of  the  sM^Tta  n^ 
n.™.  «Hi  Frank  went  mto  it.  to  watchT^^* 
fc^d  go  pa.t,  flow  up  the  steps,  and  disappeaS^ 

douWe  rows  of  great  staUs  that  lined  the  choSr 
Jh^™  ,tiU  «lence-«,d  longer  sflence,  till  Fr^ 

(IV) 

.-?^'^  ^^  accustomed  to  the  gloom  little  by  little 
«.d  he  beg^i  to  be  able  to  make  ^t  the  m,glc«« 
rftteplacehewjsia.  Behind  him  stretched  tS^ 
-^  roof  and  coum™  lost  inda*„.„.it,si,S^ 
Utammated  by  the  ghmmer  of  single  oU-lamps  each  in  . 
smaB  ,cre«,ed^  chapel  But  in  front  7^,^^! 
greater  splendour.  ^  ^°® 

thf  ^l^***  "^"^^  ^'°^  ^^  *"*^«'  to  «»e  choir  ran 
tte  rood-screen,  a  vast  erection  of  brown  oak  and  bkS 

^n^  surmounted  by  a  high  loft,  from  which  gZm^ 

th».  began  the  stall..-.iaric   and  majestic,   ^h^ 
CTvmg-jutting  heads  of  kings  and  jiiest.  l^fo^ 
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J^«  tf  to  breathe  in  the  magnetism  of  that  immen«» 

il^t;!lK  ^T^  ^y  '^y  "»«»  **  their  ^^ 
At  the  further  end  there  shone  out  faintly  the  S^f 

the  H,^  Altar  ahnost  luminous,  it  seem*^.  ^^  S^l 

of  the  smgle  red  spark  that  hung  before  it.    Frank  co^ 

candlesticks    behmd,    the    throne    and    crudfac     Sc 
mystenous   veiling   curtains   of   the    Tabe^'. 
FmaUy  m  the  midst  of  the  choir,  stood  a  taU  erection  widih 
he  could  not  understand. 


An  extraordiiiary  peace  seemed  to  descend  and  envelop 

taas  he  looked-a  kind  of  crown  and  climax  of  vS 
,    jnteiior  expenences  that  were  falling  on  him  now-for  tt« 

I^  hope  to  do  my  best  presentiy  by  quoting  Frank 
hunself.)    There  was   a  sense  of  home^ominT;   tiiere 
f  was  a  sense  of  astonishing  sanity;  there  waTi  se^e 

of  an  «iormous  objective  peace,  meeting  and  ratifying 
that  mtenor  peace  which  was  beginning  to  be  hfaTu 
TT^^  ^'  ^°>«^«^'  as  if  for  tiie  first  time  he 
wpmenced  witiwut  him  that  which  up  to  now  he  had 
chiefly  found  witiun.  Certainly  there  hii  been  mo^^ 
«L     K  ^^^^^^'^  ""^y  emotional,  you  miderstand- 

^^J^*"^  ^"^^  ^y  '^  *~°^  ^^  striving,  and  toe 
will  n^  m  Anotiier  Will.    But  this  wasZ  dimw 
It  summed  up  all  that  he  had  learnt  in  the  l^tfow 

^^     "^^"i  ^"^  '"**  scars  away,  it  explained  and 
Mswsred-^d,   above   all.  correlated-his   woienc^ 

.  ^<^he^,of  tins  place.  ti»e  quiet  coiTidorB.tiH.^Sh 
and  the  Vainness  and  tiie  solidity,  even  the  august  grace 
of  the  refectory-an  th««  hdped  and  had  pS^  in^ 
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lenifttion.  Yet,  if  it  is  possible  lor  you  to  believe  it, 
these  were  no  more  than  the  vessels  from  which  the 
heavenly  fluid  streamed;  vesselsi  rather^  that  contained 
a  little  of  that  abundance  that  suiged  up  here  as  in  a 
fountain.  .  .  . 

Fnmk  started  a  little  at  a  voice  in  his  ear. 

"  When's  it  going  to  begin  ?  "  whispered  the  Major 
in  a  hoarse,  apjnrehensive  voice. 


(V) 

A  figure  detached  itself  presently  from  the  dark  mass  of 
the  stalls  and  came  down  ti>  who-e  they  were  sitting. 
Frank  perceived  it  was  Father  Hildebrand. 

"  We're  singing  Mattins  of  the  Dead,  presently,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "  It's  All  Souls'  Eve.  Will  you 
stay,  or  shall  I  take  you  to  your  room  ?  " 

The  Major  stood  up  with  alacrity. 

"  I'll  stay,  if  I  may,"  said  Frank. 

"  Very  well    Then  I'U  take  Mr.  Trustcott  upstairs." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  ceremony  began. 

Here,  I  simply  despair  of  description.  I  know  some- 
thing of  what  Frank  witnessed  and  perceived,  for  I  have 
been  present  myself  at  this  affair  in  a  leligious  house ; 
but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  write  it  down. 

First,  however,  there  was  the  external,  visible,  audible 
service:  the  catafalque,  a  bier-like  erection,  all  Uack  and 
yellow,  guarded  by  yellow  flames  on  yeUow  candles^ 
the  grave  movements,  the  almost  monstrous  figures,  the 
ihjrthm  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  wail  of  the  music  of 
forty  voices  singing  as  one— all  that  is  understood.  .  .  . 

But  the  iaxux  akk  of  that  things— the  reverse  of  which 
these  things  axe  but  a  coarselining,  the  substance  of  whicit 
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what  passes  words  and  tran- 


this  is  a  shadow — that  is 
scends  impressions. 

It  seemed  to  Frank  that  one  secUon.  at  any  rate,  of 
that  enormous  truth  at  which  he  had  clutched  ahnost 
blindly  whm  he  had  first  made  his  submission  to  the 
Church— one  chamber  in  that  House  of  Life— was  now  flung 
open  before  him,. and  he  saw  in  it  men  as  trees  walking. 
...  He  was  tired  and  excited,  of  course;  he  was  in- 
tensely imaginative;  but  there  are  s(nne  experiences 
that  a  rise  of  temperature  cannot  explain  and  that  an 
imagination  cannot  originate.  .  .  . 

For  it  seemed  to  him  that  here  he  was  aware  of  an 
immeasurable  need  to  which  those  ministrations  were 
addressed,  and  this  whole  was  countless  in  its  units  and 
clamant  in  its  silence.  It  was  as  a  man  might  see  the 
wall  of  his  room  roll  away,  beyond  which  he  had  thought 
only  the  night  to  lie,  and  discern  a  thronging  mass  of  feces 
crying  for  help,  pressing  upon  him,  urging,  yet  all  with- 
out sound  or  word.  He  attempts  in  his  diary  to  use 
phrases  for  all  this— he  speaks  of  a  pit  in  which  is  no 
water,  of  shadows  and  forms  that  writhe  and  i^tead, 
of  a  light  of  glass  mingled  with  fire;  and  yet  of  an 
inevitability,  of  a.  Justice  which  there  is  no  questionmg 
and  a  Force  that  there  is  no  resisting.  And,  on  the  other 
»de,  there  was  this  help  given  by  men  of  flesh  and  Uood 
like  himself — using  ceremonies  and  gestures  and  strange 
resonant  words.  .  .  .  The  whole  was  as  some  enormous 
orchestra — ^there  was  the  wail  on  this  side,  the  answer 
on  that — ^the  throb  of  beating  hearts— there  were  climaxes, 
catastroj^ies,  soft  passages,  and  yet  the  result  was  one  vast 
and  harmonious  whole. 

It  was  the  catafalque  that  seemed  to  him  the  veled 
door  to  that  other  world  that  so  manifested  itself— seen  as 
he  saw  it  in  the  iight  of  the  yeOow  candle»— it  was  as 
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U^^'^'"'^?^*^'  ^'^^  that  heavy  mantle 
^  not  io  much  a  Body  of  Humanity  ttiU  in  deat^M  a 

S^JJMH^ty  alive  lyond  dith.  qnicT^'^et 
?^LLr*^  T;^  "^  aspenorium.  weie  a.  a^ 
^  men  hke  himself,  yet  they  were  far  morei  and  tlW 
and  need  the  help  of  otheis  that  riiould  foUow  them.  .^ 

Seething  of  this  is  but  a  hint  of  what  Frank  ex- 
P«^ ;  It  came  and  went,  no  doubt,  in  gusts,  yet  ioi 
trough  he  seems  to  have  fdt'that  sense  thaVhei;,  wL  a 
^  mto  that  great  watching  world  beyond^ZT^ 

JSSL  l^!!'  ''*'  *  ^^^  »"**  "  ««tlook  into 
pve.  But  for  my  part.  I  can  no  more  foUow  him  further 
t^I  am  wnte  down  the  passion  of  the  lover  ,^" 
ecstasy  of  the  musician.  If  these  things  could  be  said 
m  words    they  would  have  been  s^lo^TL    Sit 

^tl'Lrt!??L*J^  P*^  ^'  perceptio^tl^FrS^ 
went-Hi  path  that  but  continued  the  way  along  which 

i^trt!?*?.*^  ~"  swiftness  le^ZTZ 
m^^t  he  had  taken  his  sorrows  and  changed  them 
fr^  bit^  to  sweet.  Some  sentences  that  hehiwritS 
mean  nothmg  to  me  at  all  .  . 

H^^*^  ^  T^^^' ^***  ^  ™y  **^  ^th  Father 
S?t^    '^^""'^^^J^i**  Frank  amplified^S 
l^teddmg-that  Frank  had  reached  the  end  of  a  s'^nd 
st*ge  m  h,8  journey,  and  that  a  third  was  to  begin. 
fottJw"*?*?^^*  also,  I  think,  in  view  ofVhat  is  to 

^'^  ^  ^  *^*^"  of  this  stage  should  ha^ 
taken  place  on  such  an  occasion  as  thi^ 


CHAPTER  V 

(0 
'T^HERE  are  certain  moods  into  which  minds,  very 
.      „°>«ch  tired   or   very   much   concentrated,  occa- 
sionaUy  faU.  m  which  the  most  trifling  things  tkke  on 
th^  an  app«uance  of  great  significance.    A  man  in 
great  aniaety,  for  example,  will  regard  as  omens  or  warn- 
ings  swA  thmgs  as  the  ringing  of  a  beU  or  the  flight 
of  abiid.  1  have  heard  this  process  deUberately  def waSd 
by  people  who  should  know  better.    I  have  heard  it 
said  that  tiiose  moods  of  intense  concentration  an.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  states  of  soul  in  which  the  intuitive  or 
mystical  faculties  work  with  great  faciHtv.  and  that  at 
such  tmies  connections  and  correlations  are  perceived 
which  at  other  times  pass  unnoticed.    The  ev^its  of 
toe  world  then  are,  by  such  people,  regarded  as  forming 
toto   m   a   <^  of  purposfr-events  even  which^ 
obviously  to  the  practical   man  merely  toe  effects  of 
chance  and  accident.    It  is  utterly  impossible,  says  the 
practical  man,  that  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  toe  grouping 
of  te^kaves,  or  toe  particular  moment  at  which  a  pictBure 
faBsftom  a  wall,  can  be  anything  but  fortuitous;  and 
It  »  the  sign  of  a  weak  and  superstitious  mind  to  regard 
them  as  anytiung  else.    There  can  be  no  purpose  ot  se- 
quence except  in  matters  where  we  can  percdvTpurpose 
or  sequence.  *^ 

Of  course  the  practical  man  must  be  right ;  we  imply 
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that  he  it  right,  lince  we  eaU  him  practical,  and  I  have  to 
deplore,  therefore,  the  fact  that  Frank  on  leveral  occa- 
ijons  fell  into  a  supentitious  way  of  looking  at  things 
The  proof  is  only  too  plain  from  his  own  diaiy— not 
that  he  interprets  the  Uttle  events  which  he  records 
but  that  he  takes  such  extreme  pains  to  write  them' 
down-events,  too.  that  are.  to  aU  sensibly-minded 
people,  ahuMt  glaringly  miimportant  and  insignificant. 

I  have   two   such   incidents  to  record  between  the 
travellers'  leaving  the  Benedictine  monastery  and  their 
amving  in  London  in  December.    The  Major  and  Gertie 
have  probably  long  since  forgotten  the  one  which  they 
themselves  witnessed,  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  they  should  remember  it.    Of  the  other  Frank 
seems  to  have  said  nothing  to  his  friends.     Both  of  them 
however,   are  perfectly  insignificant— they  concern   re' 
spectively,  only  a  few  invisible  singers  and  a  couple  of 
quite  ordinary  hum.  n  beings.    They  a-e  described  with  a 
whoUy  unnecessary  wealth   of  detail  in  Frank's  diary 
though  without  comment,  and  I  write  them  down  here 
for  that  reason,  and  that  reason  only. 
The  first  was  as  follows : 

They  were  approaching  a  certain  cathedral  town,  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  London,  and  as  the  evening' was 
dear  and  dry,  though  frosty,  and  money  was  low.  they 
determined  to  pass  the  night  in  a  convenient  brick-yard 
about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town. 

There  was  a  handy  shed  where  various  implements 
were  kept;  the  Major,  by  the  help  of  a  Uttie  twisted 
wue,  easUy  unfastened  the  door.  They  supped,  cooking 
a  little  porridge  over  a  small  fire  which  they  were  able  to 
make  without  risk,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  after  a  pipe  or 
two.  "^  ^ 
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ITi^jr^w  p^'t**^  more  thm,  .bout  efcrvenTdodc 
•tni^t  when  Frank  awoke  with  the  .en«  that  he  had 
•M  long  and  deeply.     He  seems  to  have  lain  there 

dying  in  the  brarier  whew  they  had  n»ade  their  fi«. 
'J  ihtll,^  Pi«ently  a  8tir  from  the  further  comer 

toprovaed  pUlow.  beheld  the  Major-,  face  sudde^ 
.  fllummated  by  the  Uglt  with  which  he  wa.  kindSrS 
pipe  once  more  He  watched  the  face  with  a^  of 
artistic  mterest  for  a  few  secondi^-the  drooping  shadows 
the  apparently  cavernous  eyes,  the  deep^haded  bar  of 
the  moustache  across  the  face.  In  the  wavering  light  cast 
from  Mow  It  resembled  the  face  of  a  vinSf  bi«t 

Then  the  Major  whispered,  between  his  pu& : 
Frankie  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh  I  you're  awake  too,  are  you  ?  " 
"  Yes."  .       y  u  r 

A  minute  later,  though    they  had    spoken    only  in 

^  ♦iir"lS^*J^f'  *  ^**"«  *«^  ^"^^  fr«n  her  comer 

J^  !^u*°^  ^"^  "^^  ^  «»t  «*e,  too.  sat  up 
and  cleared  her  throat.  ^ 

••  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  job."  said  the  Major  jovially  to 
the  company  generally.    "  What's  the  matter  with  us  ?  " 

Frank  said  nothing.  He  lay  still,  with  a  sense  of  extra- 
onJ^ry  content  and  comfort,  and  heard  Gertie  pre^mtly 
hedownagam.    The  Major  smoked  steadUy. 

Then  the  siiiging  began. 

It  vns  a  perfectly  still  night,  frost-bomid  and  motion, 
w.  iLT"  ^**,*°°"«^  fo^  the  sounds  of  the  town  to 
have  died  away  (cathedral  towns  go  to  bed  earlv  and 
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riM  late),  and,  indeed,  afanoet  the  only  lonndt  they 
had  heard,  even  three  or  four  honn  before,  had  been  the 
oTfattonal  deliberate  chime  of  bells,  like  a  meditative 
man  suddenly  uttering  a  word  or  two  aloud.  Now, 
however,  eveiything  was  dead  silent.  Probably  the  hour 
had  struck  imroediatdy  before  they  awoke,  since  Frank 
remarks  that  it  seemed  a  fong  time  before  four  notes 
toUed  out  the  quarter. 

The  singing  came  first  as  a  sensation  rather  than  as  a 
toaoA,  so  far  away  was  it.  It  was  not  at  once  that  Frank 
fonnulated  the  sense  of  pleasure  that  he  experienced  by 
tdling  himself  that  s(nneon^  was  singing. 

At  first  it  was  a  sin^  voice  that  made  itself  h<tard— 
a  tenor  of  extraordinary  clarity.  The  air  was  unknown 
to  him,  but  it  had  the  character  of  antiquity ;  there  was 
a  certain  pleasant  mdancholy  about  it;  it  contained 
little  trills  and  grace-notes,  such  as— before  harmony 
developed  in  the  modem  sense— probably  supplied  the 
absence  of  chords.  There  was  no  wind  on  which  the  sound 
could  rise  or  fall,  and  it  grew  from  a  thread  out  of 
the  distance  into  dear  singing  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  ... 

11m  Major  presently  grunted  over  his  |upe  some  ex- 
pression of  surprise ;  but  Frank  couki  say  nothing.  He 
was  aknost  hokling  his  breath,  so  great  was  his  pleasure. 

The  air,  almost  regretfully,  ran  downhill  like  a  brodc 
approaching  an  inevitable  fdl  dose;  and  than,  as  the 
last  note  was  reached,  a  chord  of  voices  broke  ir.  with 
some  kind  of  chorus. 

The  voices  were  of  a  quartette  of  men,  and  rang  together 
like  struck  notes,  not  bud  or  harsh,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  restrained  softness  that  must,  I  suppose, 
have  been  ibt  result  of  v^  care^  training.  It  was 
the  same  air  that  they  were  r^wating,  but  the  grace- 
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notM  w«re  abMnt,  and  the  four  voioet.  in  choid  after  chord 
MppUed  their  place  by  harmony.  It  was  impoMible  to 
ten  what  was  the  subject  of  the  song  a  tven  whether 
«  weie  sacred  or  secular,  for  it  was  of  that  period-Hit 
MMt,so  I  conjectuTfr-when  the  two  worlds  were  one, 
and  when  men  courted  their  love  and  adoml  their  God 
after  the  same  fashion.  Only  there  ran  through  all  that 
air  of  sweet  and  austere  melancholy,  as  if  earthly  music 
could  do  no  more  than  hint  at  what  the  heart  wished  to 

Frank  listened  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy.    The  music  was 

nearer  now,  coming  from  the  direction  from  which  the 

tome  traveUers  had   themselves  come  this  afternoon. 

Presently,  from  the  apparent  diminuendo,  it  was  plain 

that  the  singers  were  past,  and  were  going  on  towards 

the  town.    There  was  no  sound  of  footsteps ;  the  Major 

remarked  on  that,  when  he  could  get  Frank  to  attend 

a  few  minutes  later,  when  aU  was  over;  but  there  were 

field  paths  running  in  every  direction,  as  weU  as  broad 

stretches  of  grass  beside  the  road,  so  the  singers  may 

vetyweUhavebeen  walking  on  soft  ground.    (These  points 

are  dispassionately  noted  down  in  the  diary.) 

The  chorus  was  growing  fainter  now ;  once  more  the 
last  sk>pes  of  the  melody  were  in  sight— those  downhill 
gradations  of  the  air  that  toW  of  the  silence  to  come. 
Then  once  more,  for  an  instant,  there  was  silence,  till  again, 
perhaps  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  the  single  tenor 
voice  began  da  capo.  And  the  last  that  Frank  heard,  at 
the  moment  before  the  quarter  struck  and,  soft  and  meUow 
though  it  was,  jarred  the  air  and  left  the  ear  unable  to 
focus  Itself  again  on  the  tiny  woven  thread  of  sound, 
was  once  more  the  untiring  quartette  taking  up  the 
nMk)dy,  far  off  in  the  silent  darkness. 
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It  seems  to  me  a  carious  little  incident— this  passing  of 
four  singexs  in  the  night ;  it  might  have  seemed  as  if  our 
traveDeis,  by  a  kind  of  chance,  were  allowed  to  overhear 
the  affairs  of  a  world  other  than  their  own— and  the 
more  carious  because  Frank  seems  to  have  been  so  much 
absorbed  by  it  Of  course,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
it  is  almost  painfully  obvious  what  is  the  explanation 
It  must  have  been  a  quartette  from  the  cathedral  duxr, 
returning  from  some  festivity  in  the  suburbs;  and  it 
must  have  happened  that  they  followed  the  same  route, 
though  walking  on  the  grass,  along  which  Frank  himself 
bad  come  that  evmng. 

(n) 

The  second  incident  is  even  more  'ordinary,  and  once 
again  I  must  declare  that  nothing  would  have  induced 
me  to  incorporate  it  into  this  story  had  it  not  s^jpeared, 
described  veiy  minutely  in  the  sort  of  log-book  into  which 
Frank's  diaxy  occasionally  degwierates. 

* 

They  were  within  a  very  few  miles  of  the  outskirts  of 
London,  and  Dc;;ember  had  succeeded  November.  They 
had  had  a  day  or  two  of  work  upon  some  fann  or  otiier 
(I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  the  place),  and  had  ran 
into,  and,  indeed,  exchanged  remarks  with  two  or  three 
groups  of  tramps  also  London  bound. 

They  were  given  tonporary  lodgings  in  a  loft  over  a 
stable,  by  the  fanner  for  whom  they  woriced,  and  thb 
stable  was  situated  in  a  ooort  at  the  end  of  the  village 
street,  with  gates  that  stood  open  all  day,  since  the  yard 
was  overkwked  by  the  windows  of  the  farmer's  living- 
house— and,  besides,  there  was  really  nothing  to  steal 

They  had  finished  their  woik  in  the  fieUs  (I  think  it  had 
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to  do  with  the  sheep  and  mangd-vunels,  or  aomething 
of  the  kind) ;  they  had  returned  to  their  lodgings,  received 
their  pay,  packed  up  their  bek>ngings,  and  had  ak«ady 
reached  the  further  end  of  the  village  on  their  way  to 
London,  when  Frank  discovered  that  he  had  left  a  pair 
of  socks  behind.  This  would  never  do :  socks  cost  money, 
and  their  absence  meant  sore  feet  and  weariness ;  so  he 
told  the  Major  and  Gertie  to  walk  on  stowly  while  he  went 
back.  He  would  catch  them  up,  he  said,  before  they 
had  gone  half  a  mile.  He  hid  his  bundle  under  a  hedge 
—every  pound  of  weight  made  a  difference  at  the  end  of 
a  da3r's  woik— and  set  off. 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  between  day  and  night — 
between  four  and  five  o'clock— as  he  came  back  into  the 
yard.  He  went  straight  through  the  open  gates,  glancing 
about,  to  explain  matters  to  the  fanner  if  necessary,  but, 
not  seeing  him,  went  up  the  rickety  stairs,  groped  his  way 
across  to  the  window,  took  down  his  socks  from  the  nail 
on  which  he  had  hung  them  last  night,  and  came  down 
again. 

As  he  came  into  the  yard,  he  thou^^t  he  heard  some- 
thing stirring  within  the  open  door  of  the  stable  on  his 
right,  and  thinking  it  to  be  the  farmer,  and  that  an  ex- 
planation  wouki  be  advisable,  looked  in. 

At  first  he  saw  nothing,  though  he  could  hear  a  horse 
moving  about  in  the  loose-box  in  the  comer.  Then  he 
saw  a  light  shine  beneath  the  crack  of  the  second  door, 
beside  the  loose-box,  that  led  into  the  farm-yard  proper ; 
and  the  next  instant  the  door  opened,  a  man  came  in 
with  a  lantern  obviously  just  lighted,  as  the  flame  was 
not  yet  burnt  up,  and  stqyped  with  a  hali-frig^tened 
k>ok  on  seeing  Frank.    But  he  said  nothing. 

Frank  himself  was  just  on  the  pdnt  of  giving  an  ex- 
fdanaticm  when  he,  too,  stopped  dead  and  stared.    It 
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•ecmed  to  Urn  that  he  had  been  here  before,  under  exactly 
the  same  drcumstances ;  he  tried  to  remember  what 
happened  next,  but  he  could  not.  .  .  . 

For  this  was  what  he  saw  as  the  flame  burned  up  more 
brightly. 

The  man  who  held  the  kntem  and  looked  at  him  in 
silence  Wth  a  half-deprecating    air  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  bearded  and  bare-headed.    He  had  thrown  over 
his  shoulders  a  piece  of  sacking,  that  hung  from  him  afanost 
Uke  a  robe.    The  light  that  he  carried  threw  heavy  waver- 
ing shadows  about   the    stabfe,  and  Frank  noticed  the 
great  head  of  a  cart-horse  in  the  kxwe-box  peering  through 
the  bars,  as  if  to  inquire  what  the  company  wanted. 
Then,  still  without  speaking,  Frank  let  his  eyes  rove 
round,  and  they  stopped  suddenly  at  the  si^t  of  yet 
one  more  living  being  in  the  stable.    Next  to  the  k)ose. 
box  was  a  sitall,  empty  except  for  one  occupant;    for 
there,  sitting  on  a  box  with  her  back  to  the  manger  and 
one  ann  flung  along  it  to  support  her  weight,  was  the 
figure  of  a  girl.    Her  head,  wrapped  in  an  old  shawl, 
teaned  back  against  her  arm,  and  a  very  white  and  weary 
face,  abaohitdy  motionless,  kwked  at  him.     She  had 
great  eyes,  with  shadows  beneath,  and  her  lips  were  half 
opened.    By  her  side  lay  a  reguhu:  tramp's  bundle. 

Frank  kmked  at  her  steadily  a  moment,  then  he  hooktd 
back  at  the  man,  who  still  had  not  moved  or  spoken.  The 
draught  from  the  door  behind  blew  in  and  shook  the 
flaihe  of  his  lantern,  and  the  horse  sighed  k>ng  and  bud  in 
the  shadows  behind.  Once  more  Frank  gfauiced  at  the 
giri ;  she  had  kmered  her  aim  from  the  manger  and  now 
aat  kwking  at  him,  it  seemed,  with  a  curious  intentness 
and  expectanqr. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said.    Frank  bowed  a  little 
ahnoat  apok)geticaUy.  and  went  out 
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Now  that  was  absolutely  all  that  happened.  Frank 
says  so  eiqwessly  in  his  diaiy.  He  did  not  speak  to  them, 
nor  they  to  him ;  nor  was  any  e3q>lanation  given  on  either 
side.  He  went  out  across  the  yard  in  silence,  seeing 
nothing  of  the  farmer,  but  hearing  a  piano  b^[in  to  play 
beyond  the  brighUy  lighted  windows,  of  which  he  could 
catch  a  g^pse  over  the  low  waU  separating  the  yard 
£tom  the  garden.  He  walked  quickly  up  the  village 
street  and  caught  up  his  companions,  as  he  had  said.  Ins 
than  half  a  mile  further  on.  He  said  nothing  to4hem 
of  his  experience— indeed,  what  was  there  to  say  ?— bat 
he  must  have  written  it  down  that  same  ni^t  when  they 
r^ched  their  next  lodging,  and  written  it  down,  too, 
with  that  minuteness  of  detail  which  surprised  me  so 
much  when  I  first  read  it. 

For  the  eaqdanation  of  the  whoL  thing  is  as  foolishly 
obvious  as  was  that  of  the  singing  that  the  three  had 
heard  in  the  suburbs  of  Peterborough.  Obviously  a 
couple  of  tramps  had  turned  into  this  stable  for  shelter. 
Perhaps  the  girl  was  the  man's  daughter;  peihiqps  his 
wife ;  perhaps  neither.  Plainly  they  had  no  ngjtA  there 
— and  that  would  explain  the  embarrassed  silence  of  the 
two :  they  knew  they  were  trespassing,  and  feared  to  be 
turned  away.  Perhaps  akead^  they  had  htm  turned 
away  from  the  village  inn.  I.u)  the  girl  was  obviously 
tired  out,  and  the  man  had  determined  to  risk  it 

That,  then,  was  the  whole  afibur— commonplace,  and 
even  a  little  sordid.  And  yet  Frank  thouf^t  that  it  was 
worth  writing  down  I 
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CHAPTER  VI 

F^^i.f'^:!  ?*^.*^  ^^-^iswbn.  from  a  few  pages  of 

.   Frank  GmseUys  diary.    These  pages  were  wnUm  wii 

«*  eneonragmetU  of  Dom  HUdebrand  Maple,  O.S.B.,  and 

^eseniio  him  later  at  kis  own  request.  "^  ""  ""^ 

•  •  •  !  LI^  ****  "*®  *  P«at  many  things  that  sur- 
11    prised  me.     For  instance,  he  seemed  to 
know  an  about  certain  ideas  that  I  had  had.  before  I  told 
him  of  them,  and  said  that  I  was  not  responsible,  and  he 
pidced  ont  one  or  two  other  things  that  I  had  said,  and 
told  me  that  these  were  much  more  serious.  .  .  . 
*k1  ^  J!*°*  *®  confession  to  him  on  Friday  oKmiing,  in 
the  chmch.    He  did  not  say  a  great  deal  then,  but  he 
J«ked  If  I  would  care  to  talk  to  him  afterwards.    I  said 
I  wooW,  and  went  to  him  in  the  parknir  after  dinner. 
T^  fint  thing  that  happened  was  that  he  asked  me  to 
ten  hmi  as  plainly  as  I  could  anything  that  had  happened 
to  me-m  my  soul,  I  mean-since  I  had  left  Cambridge. 
So  I  tned  to  describe  it.  ^ 

"  I  said  that  at  first  things  went  pretty  weU  in  my  soul, 
and  that  it  was  only  bodily  things  that  troubled  me- 
grttmg  fearfuny  tired  and  stifl,  being  uncomloitable, 
the  food,  the  sleeping,  and  so  on.  Then,  as  soon  as  this 
w>re  off  I  met  the  Major  and  Gertie.  I  was  rather  afraid 
of  sa:^aU  that  I  ftat  about  these;  but  he  made  me,  and 
I  t<dd  hmi  how  extraordinarily  I  seemed  to  hate  them 
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■oinetiines,how  I  felt  almost  sick  now  and  then  when  the 

Major  talked  to  me  and  told  me  stories The  thmg 

that  seemed  to  torment  me  most  daring  this  time  was  the 
contrast  between  Cambridge  and  Merefield  and  the  people 
there,  and  the  company  of  this  pair ;  and  the  only  leUef 
was  that  I  knew  I  could,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  chuck  them 
whenever  I  wanted  and  go  home  again.  But  this  relief 
WM  taken  away  from  me  as  soon  as  I  underetood  that  I 
had  to  keep  with  them,  and  do  my  best  somehow-to 
separate  theuL  Of  course,  I  must  get  Gertie  back  to  her 
people  some  time,  and  till  that's  done  it's  no  good  thinking 
about  anything  else.  ^ 

"  After  a  while,  however— I  think  it  was  just  before  I 
got  mto  trouUe  with  the  poHce-I  began  to  see  that  I 
was  a  conceited  ass  for  hating  the  Major  so  much.  It 
was  absurd  for  me,  I  said,  to  put  on  aire,  when  the  differ- 
ence  between  him  and  me  was  just  that  he  had  been 
Jwmght  up  in  one  way  and  J  in  >her.  I  hated  the' 
things  he  did  and  said,  not  becat  they  were  wrong, 
but  because  they  were  what  I  calleu  '  bad  form.'  That 
was  r«%  the  whole  thing.  Then  I  saw  a  tot  more,  and 
It  made  me  fed  miserable.  I  used  to  think  that  it  was 
wther  good  of  me  to  be  kind  to  animals  and  children. 

but  I  began  to  see  that  it  was  simply  the  way  I  was  made : 
It  wasDt  any  effort  to  me :  I  simply  'saw  red'  when  I 

cameacross  cruelty.    And  I  saw  that  that  was  no  good. 

Then  I  began  to  see   that  I  had   done   absohitely 

nothmg  of  any  good  whatever—that  nothing  had  reaily 

cost  me  anything;   and  that  the  things  I  was  proud  of 

were  sunply  self-will-my  leaving  Cambridge,  and  all  the 

rest.    They  were  theatrical,  or  romantic,  or  egotistical  • 

there  was  no  real  sacrifice.    I  should  have  minded  much 

^t  not  doing  them.    I  began  to  feel  extraordinarily 
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"  Then  the  whole  series  of  thiols  began  that  simply 
smashed  me  up. 

"FixBt  there  was  the  prison  business.    That  fiitw** 
about  in  this  way : 

"  I  had  just  began  to  see  that  I  was  all  wrong  with  the 
Major— that  by  giving  way  to  my  feehngs  •  about  him 
(I  don't  mean  that  I  ever  showed  it,  but  that  was  only 
because  I  thought  it  more  dignified  not  to !),  I  was  getting 
all  wrong  with  regard  to  both  him  and  myself,  and  that 
I  must  do  something  that  my  whole  soul  hated  if  it  was 
to  be  of  any  use.  Then  there  came  that  minute  in  the 
bam,  when  I  heard  the  police  were  after  us,  and  that 
there  was  realty  no  hope  <^  escape.  The  particular  thing 
that  aettlied  me  was  Gertie.  I  knew,  somehow,  that  I 
couldn't  let  the  Major  go  to  prison  while  she  was  about. 
And  then  I  saw  that  this  was  just  the  very  thing  to  do, 
and  that  I  couldn't  be  proud  of  it  ever,  because  the  ^ole 
thing  was  so  mean  and  second-rate.  Well,  I  did  it,  and 
it  did  me  a  bt  of  good  somehow.  I  felt  really  rolled  in 
the  dirt,  and  that  little  thing  in  the  post-office  afterwards 
nibbed  it  in.  I  saw  how  chock-full  I  must  be  of  conceit 
really  to  mind  that,  as  I  did,  and  to  show  oS,  and  talk 
Uke  a  gentleman. 

"  Thra  there  came  the  priest  who  refused  to  help  me. 
That  made  me  for  a  time  perfectly  furious,  because  I 
had  always  said  to  myself  that  Cathohcs,  and  especially 
priests,  would  always  understand.  But  before  I  got  to 
Y(nk  I  saw  what  an  ass  I  had  made  of  mysell  Of  course, 
the  priest  was  perfectly  ri^it  (I  saw  that  before  I  got  ten 
yards  away,  though  I  wouUn't  acknowledge  it  for  another 
five  miles).  I  was  a  dirty  tramp,  aixl  I  talked  like  a  brazen 
fooL  (I  remember  thinking  my  '  openness '  to  him  rather 
fine  and  manty  1)  WeQ,  that  made  me  smaller  stiU. 
"  Then  a  sort  of  despair  came  on  me  when  the  police 
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got  me  tnnwd  out  of  my  woxk  in  Yoik.  I  know  it  wm 
only  a  Httk  thing  (though  I  stiU  think  it  unfair),  but  it 
was  like  ft  pebble  in  your  boot  when  you're  already  goinff 
lame  from  something  ebe.  ^ 

"  And  then  came  Jenny's  letter.  (I  want  to  write  about 
that  rather  carefully.) 

"  I  said  just  now  that  I  was  getting  to  feel  smaller  and 
fflnaller.  That's  perfectly  true,  but  there  was  still  a  httie 
hard  lump  in  the  middle  that  would  not  break.  Things 
might  have  gone  crumbling  away  at  me  for  ever,  and  I 
might  have  got  smaUer  stiU,  but  they  wouldn't  have 
smashed  me. 

"  Now  there  were  two  things  that  I  hekl  on  to  aU  this 
time— my  religion  and  Jenny.    I  gave  them  turns,  so 
to  speak,  though  Jenny  was  never  absent.    When  eveiy- 
thing  religious  tasted  flat  and  dull  and  empty,  I  thought 
about   Jenny:    when  things  were   better—when  I  had 
those  two  or  three  times  I  told  Father  Hildebrand  about 
^'  1*  'A:^^^  ***"  thought  of  Jenny,  and  imagined  how 
splendid  it  would  be  when  we  were  both  Catholics  together 
and  married.    But  I  never  dreamed  that  Jenny  would  ever 
be  angry  or  disappointed.    I  wouWn't  talk  about  her 
to  anybody  ever,  because  I  was  so  absolutely  certain  of 
her.    I  knew,  I  thought,  that  the  whole  world  might 
orumble  away,  but  that  Jenny  would  ahieays  underetand, 
down  at  the  bottom,  and  that  she  and  I  would  remain 
Well,  then  came  her  letter. 
"  Honestly,  I  don't  quite  know  what  I  was  doing  inside 
for  the  next  week  or  so.    Simply  everything  was  altered. 
I  never  had  any  sort  of  doubt  that  she  meant  what  she 
said,  and  it  was  as  if  there  wasn't  any  sun  or  moon  or  sky. 
It  was  like  being  ill    Things  happened  round  me :  I  ate 
and  drank  and  walked,  but  the  only  thing  I  wanted  was 
to  get  away,  and  get  down  somewhere  into  myKlf  and 
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Ude.  ReUgkm,  of  oonne,  aaemed  no  good  at  aU.  I 
don't  nndentand  quite  wluit  peopk  mean  by '  cooMlfttioiii ' 
olrdigion.  ReB^^  doe«'t  aeem  to  me  a  thing  Hke  Art 
or  Music,  in  which  you  can  take  refuge.  It  either  covera 
everything,  or  it  ian't  religion.  Religion  never  hai  seemed 
to  me  (I  don't  know  if  I'm  wrong)  one  thing,  Hke  other 
things,  so  that  yon  can  change  about  and  back  again. 
It's  either  the  background  and  foregroi  ad  aU  in  one,  or  it's 
a  land  of  game.    It's  either  true,  or  it's  a  pretence. 

"  Well,  all  this,  in  a  way,  taught  me  it  was  absolutely 
true.    Things  wouldn't  have  held  together  at  aU  unless 
It  was  true.    But  it  was  no  sort  of  satisfaction.    It  seemed 
to  me  for  a  while  that  it  Mfta  horrible  that  it  was  true  • 
that  it  was  frightful  to  think  that  God  could  be  like  that 
—since  this  Jenny-business  had  really  happened.    But  I 
didn't  feel  all  this  exactiy  consciously  at  the  time.     I 
seemed  as  if  I  was  ill,  and  could  only  lie  still  and  wateh 
and  be  in  helL    One  thing,  however,  Father  Hiklebrand 
thou^it  very  important  (he  asked  me  about  it  particularly) 
was  that  I  honestly  did  not  fed  any  resentment  whatever 
against  either  God  or  Jenny.    It  was  fri^tful,  but  it  was 
true,  and  I  just  had  to  lie  still  inside  and  look  at  it    He 
tells  me  that  this  shows  that  the  first  part  of  the '  process.' 
as  he  called  it,  was  finished  (he  called  it  the  *  Purgative 
Way ').    And  I  must  say  that  what  happened  next  seems 
to  fit  in  rather  welL 

"The  new  'process'  began  quite  suddenly  when  I 
awoke  in  the  shepherd's  hut  one  morning  at  Ripon.  The 
instant  I  awoke  I  knew  it.  It  was  very  early  in  the 
morning,  just  before  sunrise,  but  there  was  a  little  wood 
behind  me,  and  the  birds  were  beginning  to  chirp. 

"  It's  very  hard  to  describe  it  in  words,  but  the  first 
thing  to  say  is  that  I  was  not  exactly  happy  just  then, 
but  absolutely  content.    I  think  I  shouki  say  that  it  was 
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likt  tUs :    I  law  toddenly  that  what  had  been  wioos 
in  me  was  that  I  had  made  myielf  the  centre  of  thingi, 
andGodakindofdrcnmlerence.    When  He  did  or  allowed 
things  I  said,  '  Why  does  He  r-Vrm  i»v  ^ow<  0/ w«. 
That  is  to  say,  I  set  up  my  ideu  of  justice  and  love  and 
so  forUi.  and  then  compared  His  with  mine,  not  mine 
with  His.    And  I  suddenly  saw-or,  rather,  I  knew  al- 
ready  when  I  awoke-that  this  was  simply  stupid.    Even 
now  I  canngt  imagine  why  I  didn't  see  it  before :  I  had 
h»rd  people  say  it,  of  course— in  sermons  and  books— 
bat  I  nippose  it  had  meant  nothing  to  me.    (Father 
Hiklebrand  tells  me  that  I  had  seen  it  intellectually  but 
had  never  embraced  it  with  my  will)    Because  wh«  one 
once  really  sees  that,  there's  no  bnger  any  puzzle  about 
anything.    One  can  simply  never  say  'Why?'  asain 
The  thing's  finished. 

"  Now  this 'process '(as  Father  H.  calls  it)  has  gone  on 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  ever  since.    That  begin- 
ning near  Ripon  was  Uke  opening  a  door  into  another 
coontry,  and  I've  been  walking  ever  since  and  seeing  new 
things.      All  sorts  of  things  that  I  had  believed  as  a 
Ca^ohc— things,  I  mean,  which  I  assented  to  simply 
beause  the  Church  said  so,  have,  so  to  speak,  come  up 
and  turned  themselves  inside  out.    I  couldn't  write  them 
down,  because  you  can't  write  these  things  down,  or  even 
put  them  intelligibly  to  yourself.    You  imt  see  that  they 
<^e  $0.    For  instance,  one  morning  at  masfr-quite  sud- 
denly— I  saw  how  the  substance  of  the  bread  was  changed, 
and  how  our  Lord  is  united  with  the  soul  at  Communion 
--of  course  it's  a  mystery  (that's  what  I  mean  by  saying 
that  It  can't  be  written  down)-but  I  saw  it  in  a  £^ 
and  I  <an  see  it  stiU  in  a  sort  of  way.    Then  another  day 
^  the  Major  was  talking  about  something  or  othcx 
(I  thmk  It  was  about  the  dub  he  used  to  belong  to  in 
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««•<>%).  I  ttndenlood  about  oar  Lady  and  hoi^  .h.  i. 

?trT^  torn  one  point  ol^.^lX  o^ 

JSt^i^j!  tW««  •t   Doctor  Whitty.  a  «^ 

?^«?^ '^  I  ~  getting  better.    I  coold^ 

to^  tU  the  time,  too,  or  count  the  knobi  on  the  w«? 
robe,  or  Krten  to  the  Major  and  Gertie  in  the  «i^ 

I^  imaipne  why  a  man  like  that.doew't  tee  it  aUiS 

.?.-***"  *®  "•  "****  extraordinary  now  that  I  flv«> 

^  ^K^*  ""^^^  «axmt  wondering  whether,  after 
•lUhe  Chnith  wa.  actuaUy  true.    In  alort  of  w;^^ 

Z^\         L**"^  ^  underatand  what   he  means.    It 

Lf    the  whole  thing  then  for  a  moment  or  two  and 
not  only  Purgatoiy.    But  I  will  write  that  dowT'laSf 

AJ4  Father  a  tell,  me  that  I  muat  begin  tTl^k  to: 
ward  to  a  new  '  process '-what  he  calls  the  'Wav^ 

thatthere  has  seemed  a  sort  of  luU  forfhe  hut  day~r 
two-^ver  3mce  All  SouU'  Day.  in  fact.  Perhaps^' 
tog  „gomg  to  happen.  It's  aU  right,  anyhow  7t  J^ 
ISr,^^"'  that  all  this  kind  of  tWng  is  perJS^ 

rS^"'ir^*^  I  thought  I  wa.^  &,™n 
who  had  ever  felt  quite  like  this. 

I  di^J'llfl?*.*^-  Fther  H.  asked  me  whethw 
I  didnt  led  I  had  a  vocaticm  to  the  Rehgiou.  Life- 
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f  u  ^*?:   I  **"'*   '<^'    «»»<>    I   have    told   him   io 
I  havim^t  the  leut  idea  what  i.  gdng  to  ^ppTj^: 

L^t.  ?•  ?**^  *»<»  G«^  to  But  London*^(^ 

until  that  IS  done  I  mustn't  do  anything  else.  ™ 

I  have  written  aU  this  down  as   plainly  as  I  can. 

because  I  promised  Father  H.  I  would."        ^  "  *  «^ 


PART    III 


CHAPTER  I 

MRS.  PARTINGTON  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
her  honse  towards  sunset,  waiting  for  the  children 
to  come  back  from  school, 

Her  house  is  situated  in  perhaps  the  least  agreeaUe 
street— Turner  Road— in  perhaps  the  kast  agreeable 
district  of  East  London— Hackney  Wick.  It  is  a  dis- 
agreeable district  because  it  isn't  anything  in  particular. 
It  has  neither  the  tragic  gaiety  of  Whitechapd  nor  the 
comparative  refinement  of  Clapton.  It  is  a  large,  tri- 
angular  piece  of  land,  containing  perhaps  a  square  mile 
altogether,  or  rather  more,  approached  from  the  south 
by  the  archway  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  defined 
on  one  side  by  the  line,  and  along  its  other  two  sides, 
partly  by  the  river  I^a— a  grimy,  depressed-lookii^;  stream 
—and  partly  by  the  Hackney  Marshes— flat,  dreary  wastes 
of  grass-grown  land,  useless  as  building  ground  and  of 
value  only  for  Saturday  afternoon  recreations  of  rabbit 
coursing  and  football.  The  dismalness  of  the  place  is 
beyond  description  at  all  times  of  the  year.  In  winter 
it  is  bleak  and  chilly ;  in  summer  it  is  hot.  fly-infested, 
and  hideously  and  ironically  reminiscent  of  real  fields 
and  real  grass.  The  population  is  calculated  to  .change 
completely  about  eveiy  three  years,  and  I'm  sure  I  am 
not  surprised.    It   possesses  two  important  blocks  of 
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qa«t«  01 .  nia.  1,,^  JS™^  ~W    It  b  .boat  . 

iMn  women,  dnunded  anrf  .h-rTJ         ^^-Mced  men. 
stMd  hew^^v  ™  r?^'    ""  '^'»  or  ttlb  OTW 

■»«•'[«»«•-  Ct;:3»5;,^.i;-^  "!•'--• 

n>«»<i  th.  corwr.      The  roSTI  1,^?™ ''"^  •"•X 

the  tUl,  iUt  ho.Xth.3^.r^T'"'^*«*P« 
gritty  thoiouehtoi  .^  P^vemwU.  the  lamp-pcts,  th. 

ai«»t«»  .bouMlltl^'^  »  an  «r  o.  iKHriM. 

nofto'Sr,,:^;?'?*'^'  'ri  *'-'  •«"••»' 

must  havT^n  r^'^  "  perfactly  defined  type.    She 

-*.  a  .St?r^™  tiy^cj-.-rto:;^ 
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of  a  venomous  orator  and  any  amount  of  very  inferior 
sentiment,  patriotic  and  domestic.  She  has  become  a 
lean,  middle-aged  woman,  very  upright  and  very  strong, 
without  any  sentiment  at  all,  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
very  practical  human  experience  to  take  its  place.  She 
has  no  illusions  about  either  this  world  or  the  next ; 
she  has  borne  nine  children,  of  which  three  survive ;  and 
her  husband  is  almost  uninterruptedly  out  of  work. 
However,  they  are  prosperous  (for  Turner  Road),  and 
have  managed,  so  far,  to  keep  their  home  together. 

The  sunset  was  framed  in  a  glow  of  smoky  glory  at 
the  end  of  the  street  do^  which  Mrs.  Partington  was 
staring,  resembling  a  rather  angry  searchlight  turned  on 
from  the  gates  of  heaven.  The  street  was  still  quiet ; 
but  already  from  tl^  direction  of  the  Board-school  came 
thin  and  shrill  cries  as  the  swarm  of  children  exjdoded 
in  an  directimis.  Mrs.  Partington  (%ht  would  have  said) 
was  waiting  for  her  children — Jimmy,  Maggie  and 
'Erb— -and  there  were  lying  within  upon  the  bare  taUe 
three  thick  slices  of  bread  and  black  jam;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  was  looking  out  iat  her  lodgers,  who  should 
have  arrived  by  midday. 

Then  she  became  aware  that  they  were  coming,  even 
as  she  looked,  advancing  down  the  empty  street  en  ichelon. 
Two  of  them  she  knew  well  enough— they  had  lodged 
with  her  before ;  but  the  third  was  to  be  a  stranger,  and 
she  was  already  interested  in  him — the  Major  had  hinted 
at  wonderful  mysteries.  .  .  . 

So  she  shaded  her  eyes  against  the  cold  g^are  and 
watched  them  carefully,  with  that  same  firm,  resdute 
face  with  which  she  always  looked  out  upon  the  world ; 
and  even  as,  presently,  she  exchanged  that  quick,  silent 
nod  of  rec<^tion  with  the  MaJOT  and  Gertie,  still  die 
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^'^^J'rV^'  '^^  y<>»»«  »"  who  cam. 

"'CTS*^  *~"*"^  *"^  ^"^"^  »  ««Ic  lame. 
You  re  after  your  time."  she  said  abruptly. 

shmT-n^'J!!;  *^  *^  explanations,  but  she  cut  them 
short  and  led  the  way  into  the  house. 

(n) 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  record  accuratdv  the  imnr^^mi^^ 

that  Frank  made  upon  Mrs.  Partingt^;  but  th^^^ 

Pr««ion  was  deep  and  definitrb^e  pSectiv  d^T^ 

me  ftom  h^  convention.    He  haJSy  ^to  ^  ^,i! 

s:e  ^i^iXTi^ir^r^^  -^^  «-^ 

Gertie  t^ZT  i'^\  **  seemed,  m  one  room,  and 
Ge^  t^pc^y  ^th  the  duldren  and  lire.  Partii^jton 

ht  t^y^n  1!L  of^T"'  **  *^  «»«.  happened  to 
oe  away  on  one  of  his  long  absences.)    At  m^  Frank 

l?*Jr2^^  **""**  ~*  '^^t  with  him  in  that  way 
toschool.  and  would  meet  them  sometimesTn  tWr'^v 

W^TTnlH^."'?*^**"'*     **>~«°"-       AU     this. 

Mb  S^nir  ^"^  ^"  *  "^^^^  ^^  «'  pathos  which 
^'tL^^  "    h'T"  '^*  "~""^  ^'»'  ^»^ch  affected 

«^y  motherly.    There  was.  however,  another  dement 

^r^  ^    ^  reverence.  ...  She  told  me  that 
SSoT^d^'^"' ^y  **  ™  *«^»^»«  with  th. 

•«  i6* 
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So  the  first  week  crept  by.  bringing  us  up  to  the  middle 
of  December. 

It  was  on  the  Friday  night  that  Frank  came  back  with 
the  annooncement  that  he  was  to  go  to  work  at  the  jam 
factory  on  Monday.  There  was  a  great  pressure,  of  course, 
owing  to  the  approach  of  Christmas,  and  Frank  was  to 
be  given  joint  cha^  of  a  van.  The  work  would  last,  it 
seemed,  at  any  rate,  for  a  week  or  two. 

"  You'll  have  to  mind  your  language."  said  the  Major 
jocosely.  (He  was  sitting  in  the  room  where  the  cooking 
was  done  and  where,  by  the  way,  the  entire  party,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  mf  n,  slept ;  and,  at  this  moment, 
had  his  feet  on  the  low  mantelshelf  between  the  saucepan 
and  Jimmy's  cap.) 
"  Eh  ?  "  said  Frank. 

"  No  language  aUowed  there,"  said  the  Major.    "  They're 
damn  particular." 
Ftankput  his  cap  down  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bed. 
"Where's    Gertie?"  he    asked.    ("Yes,    come    on. 
Jimmie.") 

Jimmie  crept  up  beside  him,  looking  at  him  with  big 
btock,  reverential  eyes.  Then  he  leaned  against  him 
with  a  quick  smile  and  closed  his  eyes  ecstatically.  Frank 
put  an  arm  round  the  boy  to  support  him. 

"  Oh  1  Gertie's  gone  to  see  a  friend,"  said  the  Major. 
*'  Did  you  want  her  ?  " 

Frank  said  nothing,  and  Mrs.  Partington  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  swiftly. 

Mrs.  Partington  had  gathered  a  little  food  for  thought 
during  the  last  lew  days.  It  had  become  perfectly 
evident  to  ha  that  the  girl  was  very  nuidi  in  k)ve  with 
ihm  yem^  man,  and  that  while  this  yooag  mim  tithst 
w§»,  or  affected  to  be,  ignorant  of  it,  the  Major  was  not 
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Gertie  had  odd  nkncet  when  Fnnk  came  into  the  room, 
or  yet  mow  odd  votabiUties,  and  Hn.  Partington  was 
not  qtnte  sore  of  the  Major's  attitude.  This  officer  and 
her  husband  had  had  dealings  together  in  the  past  of 
a  nature  which  I  conld  not  qnite  determine  (indeed,  the 
figure  of  Mr.  Partington  is  stiU  a  complete  mystery  to 
me,  and  rather  a  formidable  mystery);  and  I  gather 
that  Mrs.  Partington  had  learnt  from  her  husband  that 
the  Major  was  not  simply  negligible.  She  knew  him^r 
a  blackguard,  but  she  seems  to  have  been  uncertain  of 
what  kind  was  this  blackguardism— whether  of  the  strong 
or  the  weak  variety.  She  was  just  a  Uttle  uncomfortable, 
therefore,  as  to  the  significance  of  Gertie;  and  had 
aheady  wondered  more  than  once  whether  or  no  she 
should  say  a  motherly  word  to  the  j  5ung  man. 

There  came  the  sound  wf  footsteps  up  the  street  as  Mn. 
Partington  ironed  a  collar  of  Jimmie's  on  the  dining, 
room  taWe,  and  laid  down  the  iron  as  a  tap  fdl  on  the 
door.  The  Major  took  out  his  pipe  and  began  to  fill  it 
as  she  went  out  to  see  who  was  knocking. 

"  Oh  1  good  evening,  Mrs.  Partington,"  sounded  in  a 
dear,  high-bred  voice  from  the  street  door.  "May  I 
come  in  for  a  minute  or  two  ?  I  heard  you  had  k)dnn. 
and  I  thought  perhaps " 

"Well,  sir,  we're  rather  upside-down  just  now— 
and '* 

"  Oh  I  I  won't  disturb  you  more  than  a  minute."  came 
the  other  voice  again.  There  were  footsteps  in  the 
passage,  and  the  next  instant,  past  the  unwilling  hostess, 
there  came  a  young,  fresh-coloured  clergyman,  carrying 
a  silk  hat,  into  the  lam^dight  of  the  kitchen.    Prank  stood 

up  instanUy,  and  the  Major  went  so  far  as  to  take  down  hk 
feet.    Then  he,  too,  stood  up. 
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"  Good  eveningl "  said  the  clergyman.  "  May  I  just 
come  in  for  a  minute  or  two  ?  I  heard  you  had  come, 
and  as  it's  in  my  district— May  I  sit  down,  Mis. 
Partington  ?  " 

Mrs.  Partington  with  sternly  knit  lips,  swept  a  brown 
teapot,  a  stocking,  a  comb,  a  cup  and  a  crumby  plate 
off  the  single  unoccupied  chair,  and  set  it  a  little  for- 
ward near  the  fire.  Clergymen  were,  to  her  mind,  one 
of  those  mysterious  dispensations  of  the  world  for  which 
there  was  no  adequate  explanation  at  all--lik»  policemen 
and  men's  gamUings  and  horse-races.  There  they  were, 
and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  They  were  mildly 
useful  for  entertaining  the  children  and  taking  them  to 
Southend,  and  in  cases  of  absolute  despair  they  could  be 
relied  upon  for  soup-tickets  or  even  half-crowns;  but 
the  big  mysterious  church,  with  its  gilded  screen,  its 
curious  dark  glass,  and  its  white  UtUe  side-chapel,  with 
the  Morris  hangings,  the  great  clergy-house,  the  ladies, 
the  parish  magazine  and  aU  the  rest  of  it— these  were 
WBOfiy  inexpUcaUe.  Above  aU  inexpUcable  was  the 
paaaion  displayed  for  district-visiting— that  strange  im- 
pulse that  drove  four  highly-cultivated  young  men  in 
black  frock-coats  and  high  hats  and  ridiculous  Uttle  collare 
daring  five  afternoons  in  the  week  to  kneck  at  door  after 
door  aU  over  the  district  and  conduct  well-mannered 
conversations  with  bored  but  polite  mothers  of  famiUes. 
It  was  one  of  the  phenomena  that  had  to  be  accepted.  She 
supposed  it  stood  for  sbmething  beyond  her  perceptions. 

*'  I  thought  I  must  come  in  and  make  your  acquaint* 
tance,"  said  the  cleigyman.  nursing  his  hat  and  ami^ing 
at  the  company.  (He.  too,  occasionally  shared  Mrs. 
Partington's  wonder  as  to  the  object  of  all  this;  but 
he,  too.  submitted  to  it  as  part  of  the  system.)  "  People 
come  and  go  so  qaickly.  you  know       " 
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"  Very  pleased  to  see  a  dersyman,"  said  the  Major 
smoothly.     "  No  objection  to  smoke,  sir,  I  presume  ?  " 
He  indicated  his  pipe. 
"  Not  at  aU,"  said  the  clergyman.    "  In  fact,  I  smoke 

myself ;  and  if  Mrs.  Partington  will  allow  me "    He 

produced  a  s.  all  pink  and  gr'.ded  packet  of  Cinderellas. 
(I  think  he  thought  it  brougnt  him  vaguely  nearer  the 
people  to  smoke  Cinderellas.) 

"  Oh  I  no  objection  at  all,  sir,"  put  in  Mre.  Partington, 
still  a  UtUe  grimly.  (She  was  stiU  secreUy  resenting 
being  called  upon  at  half-past  six.  You  were  usually  con- 
sidered  immune  from  this  kind  of  thing  after  five  o'clock.) 
"  So  I  thought  I  must  just  look  in  and  catch  you  one 
evening,"  explained  the  clergyman  once  more,  "  and  tell 
you  that  we're  your  friends  here— the  clergy,  you  know 
—and  about  the  church  and  all  that." 

He  was  an  extremely  conscientious  young  man— this 
Mr.  Paiham-Carter— an  old  Etonian,  of  course,  and  now 
in  his  «i»t  curacy.  It  was  all  pretty  bewildering  to  him, 
too,  this  great  and  splendid  establishment,  the  gtorious 
church  by  Bodley,  with  the  Magnificat  in  Gothic  lettering 
bdow  the  roof,  the  well-built  and  furnished  deigy-house, 
the  ladies'  house,  the  zeal,  the  self-devotion,  the  parochial 
machinery,  the  Band  of  Hope,  the  men's  and  boys'  clubs, 
and,  above  all,  the  furious  district-visiting.  Of  course,' 
it  produced  results,  it  kept  up  the  standards  of  decency 
and  civilisation  and  ideals ;  it  was  a  weight  in  the  balances 
on  the  side  of  right  and  good  Uving ;  the  clubs  kept  men 
from  the  public-house  to  some  extent,  and  made  it  possible 
for  boys  to  grow  up  with  some  chance  on  their  side.  Yet 
he  wondered,  in  fits  of  despondency,  whether  there  were 
not  something  wrong  somewhere.  ...  But  he  accepted 
it :  it  was  the  i^^)roved  method,  and  he  himself  was  a 
iMrner,  not  a  teadier. 
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^JT^:^'^    «•-"•*  «c»to».4  to 
*  •  .  ."  he  bflgan. 
•'I'm  a  strong  Churchman,  or."  said  the  Maior     "  AnH 

^  >n»y  be  nanoF-mindei  but  I'm  «-!S    i  ^  ^°^' 
that  sort  of  thmg     iShTwii     P*^?^  »bout  aU 

at  eight"  "^"*™'*'«'"«'— mdjOfcoune, 

Mr%!^:S-V  ""S  ^  "  "^  *^  ""i"  'tenOy. 
«r.  I'arbam-Carter  fsltered  a  littu     v-.*«.    r^ 

not  in  use,  Imt  to  his  regret  Vestments  were 

"Wdl.  we  don't  use  vestments."  he  said.  "  but " 

J5l  JJf  ^„«f«°>«»  hi»  pipe  with  a  sSed  air 
That's  all  right"  he  aaJH     "  w 7**™  "t. 

•nd  was  watching  the  littfcL!!    ST* '''•^  "^^ 

was  now  announcing  his  views  oHL  p  *  w«  u  ^**''  ^***» 

the  Refonnation^tI^^F»«?^^******^~*  ««» 
and  fiui^  --Z^  »ciuement.    Frank  said  nothing  at  all 
and  then  grew  on  the  clergyman  a  dedm  ^       ^ 
voice.    HemadeanoppoSS^lisf^*^^^ 
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littk.    H«  dux*  h„^  .J,  „,^  ^^  ^ 

tue  Band  (rf  Hop.  on  the  previous  eveniiuf  andSZ-L^. 

^^tLuf  1" ""  "^^r  -"*  -'.  «»n^  p^ 
ny  tfce  wmuii  and  came  out  into  the  ttieet.  ^^ 

«ay  I  qwak  to  you  a  minute  ? "  »i>l  >i..  .t— 
young  man,  dropping  the  "  sfr^  " ru  ^  *^  »t»nge 
hr a.  the cl«gy5KSL if  you^le,  J."  "^  *"*  S™  » 

Wtantoy  w«e  out  of  eushol  of  thehouaeFranli  beg«, 
^onre  Parham^arter.  ««.•,  you  ,  -  „,  ^"^ 

th^:r^r::td.{™*«' «« '^•^  to  »„,„ 

"AH  right" 

"  I'm  Guiseley,  of  Drew's.    We  were  in  the  sam«  Hi« 
«on  <mce-^p  to  Rawlins.    Do  you  rem^^  ?^  ^" 
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"  Good  Lord  I    But " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  don't  let's  go  into  thai.  I've  not 
done  sjortluy  I  shouldn't  That's  not  the  reason  I'm^ 
race  tbis.  Its  jnst  tamed  oat  so.  And  there's  some- 
thmg  else  I  want  to  talk  to  yoa  about  When  can  I  come 
and  see  you  privately?  I'm  going  to  begin  woric  to- 
morrow at  the  jam  factory." 

The  other  man  clutched  at  his  whirling  faculties. 

" To-night— at  ten.    Will  that  do?" 

"All  right    What  am  I  to  say— when  I  ring  the  bell, 

"Just  ask  for  me.    They'll  show  you  straight  up  to 
my  room."  -*       i^  w 

"  An  right"  said  Fra^k,  and  was  gone. 

(in) 

Mr.  Parham-Carter's  room  in  the  clergy-house  was  of 
tue  rqgular  type— very  comfortable  and  pleasing  to  the 
W  as  it  ought  to  be  for  a  young  man  working  under 
wch  orcumstanoes ;    not  really  luxurious;    pious  and 
wfle.    The  walls  were  a  rosy  distemper,  very  warm  and 
•weet  and  upon  them,  above  the  k)w  oak  book-cases 
hung  school  and  college  groups,  discreet  sporting  en' 
gavmgs,  a  gbrious  cathedral  interior,  and  the  Sistine 
Madonna  over  the  mantelpiece.    An  oar  hung  aU  ak>nK 
one  ceiling,  painted  on  the  blade  with  the  arms  of  an  (^ 
ford  college.     There  was  a  small  pnt-dim,  surmounted 
by  a  crucifix  of  Ober-Ammergau  woriananship;    there 
was  a  mahogany  writing-table  witii  a  revolving  chair  set 
befoeit;  ti»ere  were  a  couple  of  deep  padded  aim-chairs, 
a  pipe-rack,  and  a  row  of  photographs— his  mother  in 
wemng  dress,  a  couple  of  sisters,  witii  otiier  weU-bced- 
Jookmg  relations.    Altogether,  with  the  curtains  drawn 
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and  the  fin  bluing,  it  WM  «au%  tlM  kind  of  room  that 
•ooh  a  wholeaone  young  man  ought  to  have  in  the  East 
oILcmdon. 

Frank  wu  standing  on  the  hearth-nig  as  Mr.  Parfaam- 
Carter  came  in  a  minnte  or  two  after  ten  o'clock,  bearing 
a  small  traywith  a  covered  jug, two  cups  and  a  phite  of 
cake. 

"  Good  evening  agate,"  said  the  clergyman.  "  Have 
some  cocoa  ?  I  generally  bring  mine  up  here.  ...  Sit 
down.    Make  yourself  comfortable." 

Frank  said  nothing.  He  sat  down.  He  put  his  cap 
on  the  ik)or  by  his  chair  and  leaned  back.  The  other, 
with  rather  nervous  movements,  set  a  steaming  cup  by  his 
side,  and  a  small  silver  box  of  cigarettes,  m«»^hfi,  and  an 
ash-tray.  Then  he  sat  down  himself,  took  a  bng  pull  at 
his  cocoa,  and  waited  with  a  certain  apprehenstveneie. 

"  Who  else  is  here  ?"  asked  Frank  abruptly. 

The  other  ran  through  the  three  names,  with  a  short 
bkigraphy  of  each.    Frank  nodded,  i«assured  at  the  end. 

"Thafs  aU  right,"  he  said.  "AD  before  my  time,  I 
•xpect    They  might  come  in,  you  know." 

"Oh.  no !"  said  the  clergyman.    "  I  told  them  not. 


"  Wdl,  let's  come  to  business,"  said  Frank.    "  It's  about 
a  girL    You  saw  that  man  to-day  ?    You  saw  his  lort 
did  you?    Well,  he's  a  bad  hat.    And  he's  got  a  girl 
going  about  with  him  who  isn't  his  wife.    I  want  to  get 
her  home  again  to  her  people." 

"Yes?" 

"Can  you  do  anything ?    (Don't  say  you  can  if  you 
can't,  please.  .  .  .)     She  comes  from  Chiswick.    I'll  give 
you  her  address  before  I  go.    But  I  don't  want  it  muddled 
you  know."  ' 

The  clergyman  swaUowed  in  his  throat    He  had  onW 
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n«»  wid  wt%  of  the  dtuttion  took  him  »  Bttle  tbMk. 

to  w'^B^;;^!:::^   -  And  I  ««  pat  the  S?-on 
w  Mr.    But,  of  conne,  I  om't  undertake-^-." 

.kI'^***^    But  do  you  think  there's  «  newnabk 
chwce?    If  not.  I'd  better  have  another  try  mySS^ 
Have  you  tried,  then  ?  »  ^^ 

■lw'!!!j!!"J"""^  »i«i  Uwm  off  Md  online.  JBM. 

"Really?    But—"   ' 

"Conwt    Last  June.    Don't  left  anue,  my  dear 
chap.    There  isn't  time."  ^^ 

Mr.  Farham-Carter  drew  a  breath. 

OMdition  of  mmd  as  the  old  one  concerning  head  and 
aejas.  There  had  rushed  on  him,  not  out  of  the  the,  but 
!rS '^JT'^rT*  •'^'P'*^' ^*  <>'«»  very  dingy  «^ 
^»«dmey  W«*  (and  Turner  Road,  at  th«t  1)!^^ 
t^Aiaf  young  man,  keen-eyed,  brown-fcced,  muscular 
wl»^  turned  out  to  be  a  school-feDow  of  his  own.  and 
i.;?^^'*!!  ""^^  reputation,  during  the  three  horns 
«noe  th^  had  parted,  he  had  swiftiy^embered  potot 
by  ^t-Gmseley  of  IWs^the  Zy  who  lTi£Z 

iMi.  700  had  stolen  four  out  of  the  Six  Wrches  on  a  cer- 
torn  innter  morning,  and  had  conversed  affably  with  the 

»^dms<^  ^  with  the  ends  of  the  WrSi  rtfciS^ 

Z^^'^^^^'''''^^'  who  had  b^^ 
covered  on  the  fourth  of  June,  with  an  air  <rf  rev««itial 
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innocence,  dieeiinf  the  bronte  ttatae  of  King  Hemy  VI. 
in  ft  sarpUce  in  tionoar  of  the  day.  And  now  hen  he  was. 
and  from  hie  dien  and  the  litaation  of  hie  \od^-hoaa» 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  wont  of  the  loafing  deae,  and 
yet  talking,  with  an  air  of  complete  confidence  and  equality 
of  a  diareptttable  young  woman— his  compankm— who 
wu  to  be  xeacoed  from  a  yet  more  diarepatable  companion 
and  reatored  to  her  parenta  in  Chiawick. 

And  this  waa  not  all— for,  aa  Mr.  Parham-Carter  in* 
formed  me  himaelf— there  waa  being  impreaaed  upon  him 
during  thia  interview  a  very  amoua  aei^jation,  which  he 
waa  hardly  able,  even  after  consideration,  to  put  into 
worda— a  aenaation  concerning  the  perMiudity  and  pre- 
sence of  thia  young  man  which  he  could  only  deacribe  aa 
making  him  feel  "  beaatly  queer." 

It  aeema  to  have  been  about  thia  point  that  he  first 
pefoetved  it  dearly-diatinguiahed  it.  that  ia  to  aay, 
from  the  iriiole  atmoaphere  of  atartling  and  suggesting 
mytltety  that  surrounded  him. 
He  kMked  at  Frank  in  ailenoe  a  moment  or  two.  .  .  . 
There  Guiaeley  sat— leaning  back  in  the  red  leatbv 
chair,  hia  cocoa  atill  untouched.    He  waa  in  a  viDainona 
suit  that  once,  probably,  had  been  dark  bhie.    The  jacket 
waa  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  and  a  grimy  muffler  aur- 
rounded  hia  neck.    Hia  trousers  were  a  great  deal  too 
short,  and  disclosed  above  a  yellow  sock,  on  the  kg  nearest 
to  him,  about  four  inches  of  dark-k>oking  skin.    His  boots 
were  heavy,  patched,  and  entirely  undeaned,  and  the 
upper  toe<ap  of  one  of  them  gaped  from  the  leather  over 
the  instq>.    H»  hands  were  deep  in  his  pockets,  aa  if 
even  in  this  warm  room  he  felt  the  odd. 

There  waa  nothing  remarkable  there.    It  waa  the  kind 
of  figure  preaented  by  unsatisfactory  candidates  for  the 
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««;i>d«b.     And  ytt  th«  WM  about  Uni  thit  air 
•wrtfag  and  i»tb«  dfaooncwttag.  .  .  .  ' 

P^Z^IJ^  ?J!***  •*^*y'  "  I  imd«tand  Mr. 
™«a-Cart«  arfght-*  wne  of  perfectly  .til]  en«ny 

^  warmth  or  bfting  COM.  a.  of  a  Sa^K^I^ 
2l«     /£r2J?^"«  niotionto«  in  the  middle  of  a 
Pfcture^    (ifr.  Parham-Carterdidnot.  of  coune,  ««,  wch 

me  ci^omary  to  men  who  have  ncdved  a  public 
^K^Sf  "??rr^*3r  education,  half  dang  and  hS 
^^toeji;   but  he  waved  hi.  hand,  atie  and  di^ 

J;I!^*i^  "T**  ■»  ««*  <«t  of  place  fa  thi.  per- 
faj^  correct  and  miuble  Httle  room^  an   Inii 

SSSk      k?^?*^  ^•^'   or.  if  you  prrfer  tt.  an 

todowhhit;  he  wa.  wholly  out  of  place.^«a^r^ 
»WW  h»  mamier  (for  he  wa.  quiteat  hi.  Srtbut 

•ymbol  fa  a  fendUar  language.  ^»" 

Itj^B«ert  upon  Mr  Parham^arter  wa.  quite  dear  and 
J?^;v    J5?^*?™*^^«»*2e«idnotlSg 
to  Frank  about  hi.  wul :  he  honertly  confemed  Stthe 
«u«ly  ev«  widied  to  p««  htotoS.^^ 
Sunday    Of  ooune.  he  did  not  like  FkankTbS^ 

««rk     i!  J?  ,     "*  ^"^  *****  ~^  ««%  known 

^^En^datthaPuaqrHou^atOxfoni)    Butthewm 
«rtafa  atmoapheie.  fa  which  the  fatdlectrnd  con^ 

tion.  a«  not  veor  faiportant.  and  thi.  twST^of  w 
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So  ban  thft  two  young  mm  tat  and  ttarod  at  one  anothar, 
or,  rather.  Mr.  Parham-Carter  ttared  at  Frank,  and  Flank 
kMked  at  nothing  in  particnkr. 

"  Yoa  haven't  dmnk  your  cocoa,"  eaid  the  deigynan 
•ttddenly. 

Frank  turned  abruptly,  took  up  the  cup  and  drank  the 
contents  itraight  off  at  one  draught. 

"  And  a  cigarette  ?  " 

Ftank  took  up  a  cigarette  and  put  in  hit  mouth. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  taking  it  out  agahi,  "  vv^ien'M 
you  send  your  ladies  round  ?  The  morning's  b'^st,  vr[en 
the  rest  of  us  are  out  of  the  way." 

"AU  right" 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  there's  anything  ebe  ?  " 

"  My  dear  chap,"  said  the  other,  "  I  wish  you'd  tell  me 
what  it's  all  about— why  you're  in  this  sort  of  life,  yo-i 
know.    I  don't  want  to  pry,  but " 

Frank  smiled  suddenly  and  vividly. 

"Oh,  there's  nothing  to  say.  That's  not  the  point. 
It's  by  my  own  choice  practically.  I  assure  you  I  haven't 
disgraced  anybody." 

"  But  your  people—" 

"Ohi  they're  all  right.  There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  them.  .  .  .  Look  here !  I  really  must  be  going." 

He  stood  up,  and  something  seemed  to  snap  in  the 
atmosphere  as  he  did  so. 

"  Besides,  I've  got  to  be  at  work  early " 

"  I  say,  what  did  you  do  then  ?  " 

"  Do  then  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  When  you  stood  up— Did  you  say  anything  ? .  .  ." 

Frank  kwked  at  him  bewikiered. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about" 

Mr.  Parham-Carter  did  not  quite  know  what  he  had 
meant  hims^.    It  was  a  sg»ati<ai  ccsne  and  gone^  in 
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an  instant,  m  Frank  had  moved  ...  a  lenMtion  which 
I  rappoie  some  people  wonld  call "  psychical "— «  •ffm 
tlon  as  if  a  shock  had  vibnted  for  one  moment  throat 

eveiy  part  of  his  own  being,  and  of  the  pleasant  Uttle  warn 
room  where  he  was  sitting.    He  looked  at  the  other 

oased  for  a  seeond  or  two,  bat  there  was  nothing  Those 
two  steady  black  eyes  kmked  at  him  in  a  hmno^os  kind 
of  concern.  .  .  .  ^^ 

He  stood  vp  himself. 
^  was  nothing."  he  said.    "  I  think  I  must  be  getting 

He  pat  oat  his  hand. 

"  Good-night,"  he  said.    "  Oh !  FU  come  and  see  you 
as  far  as  the  gate."  .  wu«  ««  .oo  yoa 

Frank  k)oked  at  hin^  a  second. 

"I«ay,"  hesaid;  "  I  suppose  yoa've  never  thought  of 
becommg  a  Catholic  ?  "  ««-»««»« 

"  My  dear  ch^> " 

^'^*»'^5«»ri«l»t...oh!  don't  bother  to  come 

"I'm  coming.    It  may  be  k)cked." 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Paiham-Carter  stood  looking  after  Frank's  figure 
even  ate  It  had  passed  along  the  dark  shop  fcontTand 
was  turning  the  oonier  towards  Tuner  Road.  Then  it 
went  under  the  lamplight  and  disqypeared. 

Itwas  a  diUng.  coldnj^t,  and  he  himself  was  bare. 

beaded ;  he  felt  the  moisture  run  down  his  forehead 

but  It  didnt  seem  to  be  happening  to  him.    On  his  iSt 

rose  up  tteWg  parish-hall  where  the  entertainments  w« 
heW^  and  beyond  it,  the  east  end  of  the  great  church. 

^^J^."^^'  ^^^  thTwet^SS: 
work  of  the  gate  grasped  in  his  fii^en. 

He  did  not  quite  know  what  was  happening  to  him 
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pMied  thiongh  kB  miiKl  duriiig  the  li,t  h»B  w     K 

*?,.?™?.*°  *•  cta8y-Ii«»e  <uid  lodge  ther.  teTS 

r?^  ^SSLT".***^  •«':  tl»ttoo«ght,^tM7 
to  h.™  o«.«d  to  lend  him  monqr.  to  p„^  iT^Z'; 

ZSf  !L  ^  "f  ^<*»3^-*ll  thee  propi^S: 
to^  ^  prajteBt  ««g«rtio„  that  .  !«%  JSto 
ctawman  would  have  made.  And  vet  icmAowTi 
^l»d  he  not  m«l.  them,  but  hI^"^  Z 
«^t  ,Aen  he  rjj^rded  them  that  they  coJHS  ^ 
^  be  ™de.  C«i«Iey  (o<  D«v.75a  ^  '^ 
a»»jta  «.^on  another  line  altogether.  .  .  .  AndTU 

^'""W'wuig  au  tnu.    But  he  amved  at  no  condniioii. 
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CHAPTER  II 

<») 

THE  Eectw  of  M«refield  was  retnniing  torn  a  Aact 
pMtofa]  visitatioa  towards  the  cioie  of  an  aftar- 
men  at  tht  beginiiiqf  of  November.  His  method  aai 
aiMt  were  very  chinurtmstic  of  himself,  since  he 
was  one  of  that  naaeroas  class  of  peisons  who, 
interiwlypoMessing  tfasir  fnU  share  of  proper  {ffide, 
wear  exteiioiiy  an  appearance  of  extreme  and  ahnoet 
timid  hnmaity.  The  aims  of  las  visiting  were,  thoo^ 
he  was  qwte  unaware  of  the  fact,  directed  towards 
incoaraging  people  to  hold  fast  to  their  proper  poei- 
titm  in  life  (finr  this,  after  all,  is  oafy  another  na«^ 
for  one's  duty  towards  <me's  ndghbour),  and  his  method 
was  to  engage  in  feaeral  conversation  <»  loc^  topics. 
There  emflqpd,  in  tl^  way,  inf(»mation  as  to  the 
patieot's  habits  and  actions ;  it  would  that  tx^m^xt,  for 
example,  whether  the  petient  had  been  to  cboxch  or  not, 
whether  there  were  any  qvarreb,  and,  U  so,  who  were 
tiw  onnbataats  and  for  what  erase. 

He  had  been  laidy  satisfied  to-day;  he  had  met  with 
good  excnses  for  tiw  abseoce  of  two  childrao  tarn  day- 
sdxxd,  and  of  a  yoong  man  torn  dioir-practice ;  he  had 
read  a  little  Scriptare  to  an  old  man,  and  had  been  edified 
by  his  comments  upon  it  It  was  not  particalaiiy  wt^et- 
natural,  bnt,  after  aD,  tht  natmral  has  its  plaoe,  too.  in 
lifo,  and  he  had  undoubtedly  fulfilled  to-day  some  of  the 
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S^ii?!??'*^  *  comptetdy  inoff«ive  manner^ 
thmjjbe  hated  most  in  the  wodd  were  dktmwjnj 
•ny  kmd.  abroptneii  and  the  mwrne^HS^h^ 


It  ionn*  a  h«d  thing  to  «iy  of  8o  conscientious  a 
maa^  bnt  a  pn,perly  p^erved  social  order  was  ^nj 
to  h»^  the  ^ja«st  approach  to  the  establishSS^S 
tJj^«g^of  Heaven  on  earth.  Each  person^  1^ 

SS««^^,;!'*"^  ^^°^'  "^  ^  «o  more  ex- 
pe^  others  to  be  untrue  to  their  station  than  he  wisted 
tobetmtn«  to  his  own.  There  w«e.  of  cou«e.  ^^o^ 
^^wm-toose  of  gentle  birth  and  those  not  of  ^ 

X^^  ?Si^?u*"  •"**  ««P«=tively.  and  h.  Wm. 

dataL.t*^niJl^!l!T"'    *~*  **»^  werelStainly 

SSly^^^'Thi^^       SS"  *^.^^ 
-^--n«^>  w^Rve,  lor  Aimseif  not  to  stand  up  in  Lord 

l^lLtZ^'V'^-^^'''^'^  to  Lchhis 
iL  hJT-^^S    ^J^  Bcwietimes  called  snobbish- 

It  «M  a  pleasant  aotamnal  kind  of  afternoon  »rui  k- 

He  fait  tiGeediQi^  content  with  aM  ttrfnr,-  th«  wZ 
no  t^lj^  in  the  pariat,  he  -Jo^^^a^ J^^ 
•ndhi  had  ]ust  done  his  duty.  He  ^sUked  riitZl 
^?2  ^  *^  i«daed;  he  was  -^nS%  fS 
Iriod  of  man.  but  he  made  his  r«k.  and  kept  «i,    ™ 
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-  •®™*'C""****«i«iii.  lit  ma  to  oomcjeo- 
tfoM  that  he  wts  piobabljr  ^lite  unaware  that  ht  dit> 
Bked  that  particttlar  duty. 

Jntt  at  he  came  opposite  the  gates-«nat  iton-work 
aMn  with  rampiiig  eaglet  and  a  Gothic  lodge  smothered 
m  ivy— the  man  ran  out  and  began  to  wheel  them  back, 
fitm  a  hatty  salute  to  hit  pastor ;  and  the  Rector,  tummg' 
taw  a  tigfc*  that  increased  his  comptacency.  It  was  just 
Jtmiy  riding  with  Lord  Talgarth,  as  he  knew  she  wu 
doag  that  afternoon. 

^^  They  made  a  handsome,  courtly  kind  of  pair— a  sort  of 
"lather  and  daughter"  after  some  romantk  artist  or 
other.  Lord  Talgarth's  heavy  figure  looked  well- 
jwoportioned  on  horsel^Mc,  and  he  sat  his  big  Made 
maaveiy  tolerably  indeed.  And  Jenny  looked  delidoas 
on  IBe  white  mare,  herself  in  dark  gieen.  A  gioom 
followed  twenty  yards  behind. 

Lord  Talgarth't  big  face  nodded  geniaUy  to  the  Rector 
aad  he  made  a  kind  of  salute;   he  seemed  in  excellent 
di^wntions ;  Jenny  was  a  little  flushed  with  exercise 
and  smiled  at  her  father  with  a  quiet,  friendly  dignity. 

*'  Just  taking  her  ladyship  home,"  said  tiie  old  man. 
..."  Yes ;  charming  day,  isn't  it  ?  " 

The  Rector  followed  them,  pleased  at  heart.  Usually 
Jenny  rode  home  alone  with  the  gioom  to  take  back  her 
mare  to  the  stables.  It  was  the  first  time,  so  &r  at  he 
could  remember,  that  Lord  Talgarth  had  taken  the  tto^bk 
to  escort  her  all  the  way  home  himself.  It  really  was 
very  pleasant  indeed,  and  very  creditahle  to  Jeoii^s 
tact,  that  relationt  were  so  cordial.  ...  And  they  wete 
dining  there  to-morrow,  too.  The  social  order  of  Mere- 
field  seemed  to  be  in  an  exceedingly  sound  condition. 
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(n) 
Loid  Talgwth.  «oo,  seemed  to  the  lodge-keeper.  as  ten 
mates  later  the  g«te8  roUed  l*ck  .gain  to  welc^  their 
tod^  in  an  umisuaUy  genial  temper  (and,  indeed,  there  was 

always  about  this  old  man  as  great  a  capacity  for  geniality 
ojone  side  as  for  temper  on  the  other;  it  is  nsoaUy  so 
^  «I*wve  characters).     He  even  checked  his  hotse 

imd  asfced  after  "  the  missus  "  in  so  many  woids ;  although 
two  days  before  a  violent  message  had  come  down  to 
cooiptam  of  laxity  in  the  gate-opening,  owing  to  tiie 
missus  mdisposition  on  an  occasion  when  the  oftdal 
hmiself  had  been  digging  cabbages  behind  the  Gothic 
lodge  and  the  hoot  of  the  motor  had  not  been  beanl 

The  missus,  it  seemed,  was  up  and  about  again  (l£eed 
ber  husband  caught  a  glimpse  out  of  the  taU  of  his  eye 
ofa  ^  face  that  ^nced  and  withdrew  again  appre- 
hensively  above  the  mualiB  curtain  beyond  his  loid- 
smp). 

"  That* s  aB  right,"  remarked  L<mi  Ta^^h  heartily,  and 
roae  on. 

The  lodge-keq>er  exchanged  a  sdemm  wink  with  the 
groom  half  a  miMrte  later,  and  stood  to  watch  the  hei»ry 
figure  ahead  plwi^ng  about  rather  in  the  saddie  as  the 

teg  blac*  mwe  set  her  feet  up«»  the  tuff  and  viewed  her 
staUe  alar  off. 

It  1^  a  fiwt  that  Loid  Jalgarth  was  pleased  with  him- 
sdf  and  all  the  wwld  to^y,  for  he  kept  it  up  even  with 
the  footman  who  sKpped,  and  aU  but  lost  his  balance  as 
he  bfoii^it  tea  into  the  libfary. 

"  Hdd  up !  "  remarked  the  nobleman. 

The  footman  smiled  g«rtly  and  weakly,  after  the  manner 
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o<  m  dqMDdMt.  and  rehted  tke  inddmt  wHh  entttc 
gntto  to  hk  leOowB  in  the  pantiy. 

After  tea  Lord  Talgarth  lay  back  in  hit  chair  and 
WMBd  to  meditate,  at  wai  obierved  by  the  man  who 
fetched  ont  the  tea-thingi  and  poked  the  iiie;  and  he 
waa  atffl  meditating,  though  now  there  waa  the  aiomatk 
MJ^  of  tobacco  upon  the  air.  when  hit  own  man  came  to 
tenWmthatitwaatimetodieia.  ««*w 

♦v!i^^  "*^"*^  *  P*"**^  "^^^^ 'o' "™-«l»»  «ne^ 
there  were  taU  book-shelves.   mahogany  wiiting-tables. 
each  with  its  shaded  electxic  lamp;   the  carpet  was  as 
deep  as  a  summer  town;  and  in  the  wide  hearth  togs  con- * 
•nmed  themselves  in  an  ahnost  deferential  silence.    There 
wa»  every  conceivahle  thing  that  could  be  wanted  laid 
fa  Its  px)per  place;    It  was  the  kind  of  room  m  which 
«  wwd  seem  that  no  scheme  couki  miacaiTy  and  every 
J^  must^evaa ;  the  objective  physfcal  wodd  grouped 
Itself  so  obediently  to  the  human  wiU  that  it  was  ahn»t 
nnpawdjle  to  imagine  a  state  of  things  fa  which  it  did  not 
•0.    The  great  house  was  admirably  ordered;  there  was 
no  sound  that  there  shouW  not  be-no  hitches,  no  gaps 
or  cracks  anywhere;  it  moved  like  a  weO-oikd  mad^ 
tte^Hig   sounded  fa  the  great  hall,  issued  invitatk>ns 
rather  than    commands.     All  was    leisurety.  peilectlv 
edapted  and  irrqjroachahle.  F««wiy 

It  is  always  more  difficult  for  people  who  live  fa  such 
.houses  as  these  to  behave  well  under  advene  fortone 
than  for  those  who  live  in  houses  where  the  Irish  stew 
can  besmdted  at  eleven  o'ctock  in  the  meamng  aadwhecr 
the  doois  do  not  shut  pnpeily,  and  the  kitdMO  range' 
gwawTong.  fossihly  something  of  this  feet  helped  to«. 
^  0am  the  owner's  extreme  vfato«»  of  temper  on  tte*  oocasfan 
of  his  son's  revolt     It  was  intotereble  for  a  man  afl  of 


wbow  other  sonoandingi  movvd  l&n  clockwork,  obadiaot 
to  hk  whims,  to  be  disobej^  flatly  by  one  whow  olMdteoe 
ihoiikl  be  hie  first  duty— to  find  diiorcUr  and  lebeilkm  in  the 
very  mynsiiring  of  the  whole  machine. 

Poiribly,  too,  the  little  scheme  that  was  matming  hi 
Lord  Talgarth's  mind  between  tea  and  dinner  that  evening 
helped  to  restore  his  geniality ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  thooght 
was  conceived,  it  became  obvious  that  it  ooold  be  carried 
through  with  success. 

He  observed :  "  Aha  I  it's  time,  is  it  ?"  to  his  man  in 
a  hearty  kind  of  way,  and  hoisted  himself  out  of  his  chair 
with  unusual  briskness. 


(ni) 

He  spent  a  long  evening  again  in  the  Iteary  alone. 
Archie  was  away ;  and  after  dining  alone  with  all  the  usual 
state,  the  old  man  ounmanded  that  coffee  should  be 
brought  after  him.  The  butler  found  him,  five  minntes 
later,  kneeling  btiom  a  tall  case  of  drawers,  trying  various 
keys  off  his  bunch,  and  when  the  man  came  to  bnng  in 
whisky  and  dear  away  the  coffee  things  he  was  in  his 
deep  chair,  a  taUe  on  eid»er  side  of  him  jnled  with  papers, 
and  a  drawer  upon  his  knees. 

"  You  can  put  this  lot  back,"  he  rmaAed  to  the  young 
footman,  indicating  a  l^tib  pile  of  four  ihawsii  on  tihe 
hearth-rug.  He  watched  the  aan  medttatift^  ai  he 
attempted  to  fit  them  into  their  places. 

"  Not  ttiat  way,  you  fool !  Haven't  ycm  got  eyes  ?  .  .  . 
The  top  one  al  «lw  top  t " 

But  he  said  it  w^nut  btttemass— ahnost  ceoteoqpla- 
tivdy.    And)  as  the  butler  f^anoad  round  a  moment<or. 
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once  aon  h— h»«i«>  *«  «^  "  ^^'  «•  itw  Wi  mtttir 
Good-iiijht,  my  lofd,"  Mid  the  batkr. 

tadr^  to  ta  ^  horn,  to  «»  .tabl..y^  ^~' 

ten  and  hXJy^  g?^  '^^"^  *<>  ^  >»tween 

fe«  the  ^^HL*^  *^  «n«D  stood  ,^  ,«Wiiyy 

onfcAU     T^  ,^       **^  ^  *  vibimtioB  in  the  «■ 1 

««^.    T^  old  man  came  in  briAfy,  b^ttiTa^IS 

'•«^::::rt2ri^*^  ^- *^ ----^  •^; 

T^  was  done  and  tlie  papeis  were  laid  in  it.  cu^a. 

•»««nce.   w«  korduiped   «d    iml^bed   in  S 
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IttttriHf .  Thw  the  detpttch-boz  was  ndoaed  and  Mt 
on  the  writing-Uble  whkh  my  kud  used  lometimet  when 
he  wu  lUkmH. 

•' Rcmtod  me  to  tend  for  Mr.  Mannen  to-morrow,"  he 
«W.    (This  wai  the  soHdtor.) 

Getting  ready  for  bed  that  evening  was  ahnoet  of  a 
■«*tioMl  natnre.  and  Mr.  Clarloon  had  to  keep  all  hit 
wtt;  about  him  to  respond  with  soffident  agiUty  to  the 
■"Hi- of  his  master.  UsuaUy  it  was  aU  a  very  sombre 
ceremony,  with  a  good  deal  of  groaning  and  snarling  in 
•■Ides.    Bat  to-night  it  was  as  cheerful  as  possible 

The  mysteries  of  it  aU  are  too  great  for  me  to  attempt 
to  piene  them;  but  it  is  reafly  incredible  what  anumbw 
of  processes  are  necessary  before  an  oklish  man,  who  is 
•omethmg  of  a  buck  and  something  of  an  invaUd,  and 
IJKOj^ther  sdf^entred,  is  able  to  lay  him  down  to  rest 
n»ere  are  strange  doses  to  be  prepared  and  drunk,  strange 
mampulatwns  to  be  performed  and  very  particular  littie 
ceremomes  to  be  observed,  each  in  its  proper  place.  Each 
to^t  was  accompanied  by  some  genial  comment: 
the  senna-pod  distillation,  that  had  been  soaking  since 
•even  p.m.  m  hot  water,  was  drunk  ahnoet  with  the  air 
Of  a  toast;  the  massaging  of  the   ankles  and  toes  (an 
•Mrase  mvented    entirely  by  Lord   Talgarth   himself) 
iWght  have  been  abnost  in  preparation  for  a  dance 

He  stood  up  at  last,  an  erect,  stoutiah  figure,  in  q^ted 
dt««iiig-gown  and  pyjamas,  before  the  fire,  as  hfa  man 
put  on  his  shppeis  for  him,  for  the  Uttk  procession  into 
the  next  nxMn. 

I  think  I'm  better  to-night,  Claikson."  he  said. 

Torn  kndship  seems  very  well  indeed,  my  tord."  mur- 
^  ma  that  diptomat  on  the  hearth-rug. 
"  How  eld  do  you  think  I  am,  Claikson  ?  " 
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pviKt^  una,  bat  it 
a  (hpncfttoty  oooiiiMd  BoiM. 
"Ahl   wdl,  we  nMdn't  fBckoo  by  ymn  .  .  .  1  hA 
y^  «H«h."  fAmn^  th.  .tirtdy  5|««  brfo«  S 


Tliea  ih»  ipncmkm  wai  lonued:    tbe  doable  doon 
I!!!!'!!^.***  *^*^  ^*  iwitcbed  on ;  Loid  Tel. 

^I^  ***?**«**  ^"""^  ^  t^^  foar.poeted  bed 
that  itood  oat  into  the  bedroom,  end  wee  in  bS^irfS 

■Micefy  a  groen.  ehnoet  before  the  twift  Mr.  Oeitoon  coald 
beet  hie  ride  to  he^  him  ia  He  ley  there,  hie  loddy 
iioe  woBdeifally  headeooM  egeinet  tbe  contnet  of  h^ 

ctaded  the  other  end  iinelceremoniee.    A  mien  teUe  hed 

?l!t''^!'*^  *°  *  "'**^  P****"** »»«« the  bed.  e«l  the 
hMdle^  the  electric  coid  hud  opon  it  in  Tpttticalw 
P«oe,  between  the  book  end  the  trey  on  which  etood 
iome  other  wry  wpedal  droofl^t  to  be  drank  in  ceee  of 
tnint. 

"CeB  me  e  quarter  of  an  hoar  earlier  than  aeaaL" 
o^^v^J^e«J«  on  the  piltow.    "  m  take  a  Kttk  etioU 

"Ye^  my  told." 
^  What  did  I  ten  yoa  to  remind  me  to  do  after  break- 

"  Send  for  Mr.  Ifannere,  my  totd." 
"Thaf aright    Good^ni^t.  CI  riaon." 
"  Good-night,  my  lord." 

There  wee  the  aeoal  diecreet  gknoe  round  the  room 
to  eee  that  aU  wee  m  Older;  then  the  door  into  the  dreie- 
fflg-room  ctoeed  impeicq»tibly  behind  Mr.  Claikeon'e 
bent  bade 


CHAPTER  III 

» 

^^INTER  At  Menfield  Rectoiy  is  dmoet  as  ddightfol 
W  at  tammer,  althoagfa  in  an  entirely  diflennt  way. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Rectoiy  has  managed  the  peitet 
Engliah  oompromiae.  In  summer,  with  the  windows  and 
doois  wide  open,  with  the  heavy  radiant  deepen,  with 

the  lawns  lying  about  the  house,  with  the  wam  air  Ikmfaig 
over  the  smooth,  polished  floors  and  lifting  the  thin  mats, 
with  the  endkas  whistle  of  bird  song—then  the  place 
•eems  like  a  summer-house.  And  in  winter,  with  the 
heavy  caipeto  down,  and  the  thick  curtaina,  the  veiy 
P^>^wh<id  itoors,  so  cool  in  summer,  seem  ejqnessly  **^gnt(\ 
to  glimmer  warmly  with  candle-  and  fiie-light ;  and  the 
booka  seem  to'  lean  forward  protectively  and  leaasert 
themselves,  and  the  low  beamed  ceilinga  to  shelter  and 
aaieguard  the  interior  comfort  The  oentxe  of  gravity  is 
changed  almost  imperceptiUy.  In  summer  the  place  is 
a  garden  with  a  house  in  the  middle ;  in  winter  a  house 
surrounded  by  shrubberies. 

The  study  in  one  way  and  the  monung-room  in  another 
arc  the  respective  pivots  of  the  house.  The  study  is  a 
little  paneUed  room  on  the  ground  floor,  kxddng  out 
upcm  tin  last  of  the  line  of  old  yews  and  the  ^^nirfng 
of  the  lawn;  the  morning-room  (once  known  aa  the 
school-room)  is  the  only  other  panelled  room  in  the  house 
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00  the  tot  floor.  lookHigoat  upon  the  front.    And  nmnd 

^  '°°°*  ^  *^  ■•*^**on»  o'  *»»«  house-lMe  tran- 
qmy  revolve.  Here  in  one  the  Rector  contiob  the 
aflaira  of  the  parish,  writes  his  sermons,  receives  his  men 
faends  (not  very  many),  and  reads  his  books.  There  in 
the  other  Jenny  orders  the  domestic  life  of  the  house 
intwviews  the  cook,  and  occupies  herself  with  her  owri 
affairs.    They  are  two  rival,  but  perfectly  friendly,  camps. 

Latdy  (I  am  speaking  now  of  the  beginning  of  Novem. 
b^  there  had  not  been  quite  so  much  communication 
between  the  two  camps  as  usual,  not  so  many  informal 
ny tiations.  Jenny  di<^  not  look  in  quite  so  often  upon 
her  father-for  ten  minutes  after  breakfast,  for  instaocT 

or  h^re  hmch-and  when  he  tooked  in  on  her  he  seemed 
to  find  te  generally  with  rather  a  pieoccupied  air,  often 
attmg  before  the  wide-arched  fireplace,  with  her  hands 
behmd  her  head,  kmking  at  the  red  logs. 

He  was  an  easy  man,  as  has  been  seen,  and  did  not 
greatiy  trouble  his  head  about  it :  he  knew  enough  of  the 
world  to  recognize  that  an  extremely  beautiful  giil  like 
Jenny,  Kving  on  the  terms  she  did  with  the  great  house 
—and  a  house  with  men  coming  and  going  continuaUv 
to  say  nothing  of  kwn.temiis  parti^ail  balb^! 
where-annot  altogether  escape  complications.  He  was 
reasonable  enough,  too,  to  understand  that  a  father 
B  not  ahvays  the  best  confidant,  and  he  had  supreme 
confidence  m  Jenny's  common  sense. 

1  M^pose  he  had  his  dreams ;  he  wouW  scarcely  have 
been  human  If  he  had  not,  and  he  was  quite  hnmaa  TTie 
throwmg  over  of  Frank  had  bnmgbt  him  mixed  cmo. 

tioo^  but  he  had  not  been  consulted  either  at  the  b€«amnK 
ZJS^^  ?'  ^  engagement,  and  be  acquieicedoJ 
Dick's  aflair  he  knew  nothing  at  aa.  ^^^ 


I^W*   Wtm9t    V^Bl 

That,  then,  was  the  situation  when  the  b(Mnb  ex- 
ploded.   It  exjdoded  in  this  way. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  study  <uie  moming— to  be  accurate, 
it  was  the  fixst  Saturday  in  November,  two  days  after 
the  events  of  the  last  chapter— preparing  to  begin  the 
composition  of  his  sermon  for  the  next  day.  Th^  had 
dined  up  at  the  great  house  the  niglit  before  quite  quietly 
with  Lord  Talgarth,  and  Archie  who  had  just  come  back. 

He  had  selected  his  text  with  great  care  from  the 
Gospel  for  the  day,  when  the  door  suddenly  op^n^  and 
Jenny  came  in.  This  was  very  unusual  on  Saturday 
mmrning;  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  he  must  be 
at  ins  sermon;  but  his  faint  sense  of  annoyance  was 
completely  (tispelled  by  his  daughter's  face.  She  was 
quite  pak — not  exactly  as  if  she  had  received  a  shock, 
but  as  if  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  something ;  there 
was  no  sign  of  tremor  in  her  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
loojced  extremdy  determined,  but  her  eyta  searched  his 
as  she  stopped. 

"  I'm  dreadfully  sorry,  fathor,  but  may  I  talk  to  you 
tor  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

She  did  not  wait  for  his  answer,  but  came  strai^t  in 
and  sat  down  in  his  easy-chair.  He  laid  his  pea  down 
and  turned  a  little  at  his  writing-taUe  to  face  her. 

"  Certainly,  dear.    What  b  it  ?    Nothing  wnmg  ?  " 

(He  noticed  she  had  a  note  in  her  hand.) 

"  No,  nothing  wrong.  .  .  ."  She  hesiUted.  "  But  if  s 
rather  important." 

"  Wen  ?  " 

She  glanced  down  at  the  note  she  carried.  Thai  she 
kwked  up  at  Urn  again. 

"F^her,  I  sof^wse  you've  thought  of  Ay  marrying 
name  daj^—in  spite  ol  Fxink  ?  " 
a?" 
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"  W<mM  3^  ndnd  if  I  married  a  man  oWer  than  myaetf 
—I  mean  a  good  deal  older  ?  "  '^ 

pa!I^tlt  h*  ^'^J^'^<^-    Two  or  three  names 

^at^f^^.       T^^J'"*  ^*  «»"^'*  remember— 
^Father,  Imm  trouble.    I  really  am.    I  didn't  ex. 

^Wt     T*  ^,^**^*^*^«o^  tenderness  rolled  over 

lus  heart.    It  was  unlike  her  to  be  so  much  moved     ill 
got  up  and  came  round  to  her.  ^  ™«c^  moved.    He 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?    TeU  me  " 
shehl^ft^^?'!*^l™°*^°"^^^«^*°i"«t^t.    Then 
A^he^o^  if '  r'  ^^'  ""^  simultaneously  stood  up. 

^  the?ie^     '  '^."^  ^^  ^^^  dress  pass  up  the  stairs. 
Md  then  the  closmg  of  a  door.    But  he  hardly  heeded 


(n) 
He  bowed  his  head 

P«^'  W.if^  ^««ndrf  upon  him.  „tl»r  pale,  but 
^-mted.    She  had  urfoimed  hto  that  t«  would  belS 
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in  his  stndy,  as  she  wanted  a  long  taUc.  She  had  pooied 
oat  tea,  talking  all  the  time,  refusing,  it  seemed,  to  meet 
his  eyes.  When  she  had  finished,  she  had  poured  out 
his  third  cup,  and  then  poshed  her  own  low  chair  1>ack  so 
far  that  he  could  not  see  her  face. 
Then  she  had  opened  the  engagement. 

To  say  that  the  poor  man  had  been  taken  aback  would 
be  a  very  poor  way  of  describing  his  condition.  The 
thing  simply  had  never  entered  his  head.  He  had 
dreamed,  in  wild  moments,  of  Archie ;  he  had  certainly 
contemplated  Dick;  but  Lord  Talgarth  himself,  gouty 
and  aged  sixty-five  !  .  .  .  And  yet  he  had  not  been  indig. 
nant.  Indignation  not  only  did  not  do  with  Jenny,  but 
it  was  impossible.  To  be  quite  frank,  the  man  was  afraid 
of  his  daughter ;  he  was  aware  that  she  would  do  ulti- 
mately as  she  wished,  and  not  as  he  wished;  and  his 
extreme  discomfort  at  the  thought  of  this  old  man  marry- 
ing his  daughter  was,  since  he  vna  human,  partly  counter- 
balanced by  the  thought  of  who  the  old  man  was.  Lastly, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Jenny  was  really  a  very 
sensible  girl,  and  that  her  father  was  quite  conscious  of 
the  fact. 

Jenny  settled  herself  once  more  in  her  chair  and  began. 


"  Father,  dear,  I  want  to  be  quite  sensible  about  this. 
And  I've  been  very  foolish  and  silly  about  it  all  day.  I 
can't  unagine  why  I  behaved  as  I  did.  There's  nothing 
to  go  and  mope  about,  that  Lord  Talgarth  has  be«n  kind 
enough  to  do  me  this  honour.  Because  it  is  an  honour, 
you  know,  however  you  look  at  it,  that  anyone  should  ask 
one  to  be  his  wife. 

"  Well,  I  want  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  first,  and 
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tt^xrLTn^!  *•  **y  *^^y  ^^*  y««  think, 
thought  It  all  out,  so  1  shan't  be  very  long  " 

(He  put  down  his  cup  noiselessly,  as  if  in  the  presena 
of  a  sick  person.  He  was  anxious  not  to  lose  a  w^^ 
even  an  inflection.)  ^  lose  a  word,  oi 

"  First  of  all,  let's  have  aU  the  things  aeainst  it     w*'o 

rndiLr-  ^«™-*«'^^°^«ttha??n^'^„t^ 

And  that  s  a  very  strong  argument  indeed.    Some  Deoofe 
would  thmk  it  final,  but  I  think  that's  foolish  ^^ 

a^nn^^^^i-  ""''*.''  ^"**'**^  "y  ^«^  for  one  instant." 
(Jermy  said  this  quite  deUberately.  ahnost  revere^) 
Of  course  I  see  now  that  he's  hinted  at  it  very  often 
butlneverunderstood^tatthetime.  I'vealwaysThoughi 
of  him  as  a  sort  of-well-a  sort  of  uncle.  And  Z's 
another  strong  argument  against  it.    If  it  was  a  right 

I  m  not  qmte  sure  about  that 

mir^'^'  He '  ^^^  ^°'  "^^'"^  ''^^  ^'--  It'll 
^H  w  ■  ^  J^^l^  ^  ^°  ^°«^«1  to  Frank  for  ages 
and  broken  it  oft.  Can't  you  imagine  how  people  wS 
interpret  that  now?    I  suppose  I  o^tn't  to S  w^ 

d'^^hte?"'  '"*;^?^if  '^-  ^-  ^'-  ^^  K-^^s 

aaughter  .- jid  I've  been  running  in  and  out  con- 

t^ually-dimng  with  them.  ^  with  him  al^e. 
Can  t  you  unagme  what  people-Lady  Richard,  for 
u.st^ce-.wiU  m^e  of  it  ?  .  .  .  i  shaU  be  an  advent;ress. 

^tt  h?i'-^''*'***'  That's  not  worth  much  as  an  argu. 
ment.  but  it  is  a  ...  a  consideration.  One  must  iTk 
facts  m  the  face  and  think  of  the  future 

"Fourthly  Lord  Talgarth  probably  won't  live  very 
tong  :  •  ^J^°"y  parsed,  and  then,  with  extraordinary 
impre^iven.»s.  continued).  ...  "And  that,  of  ^urae^ 
«  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  of  all    IflcoSSu 

of  any  real  use  to  him "    She  stopped  again 
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The  Rector  shifted  a  little  in  his  chair 
in„«  !?  ^Pf^We  for  him  to  conceal  from  himself  any 
longer  the  fact  that  up  to  now  he  had  reaUy  been^^ 

Z^t  that'^r'^'r"^  °'  '**^"'  *^*  "^  ^^ 
^^nt  uK  u^t.^*^  P"*  ^"*«  ^«'^  J"**  the  sensible 
r«!^nn  k"^  k'J"™^"  ^*^  °"^y  had  a  confused  a^re! 
henaon;  she  had  analysed  into  all  its  component^ 
that  general  sense  which  one  side  of  him  had  pSied  £ 
hjm  ^  day--that  the  thing  was  reaUy  aboiS^    And 

Ittlf^bre^h"*^^*^^^-"^^--    H«<^- 
"  WeU.  my  dear."  he  began,  and  the  reUef  was  very 
apparent  m  h«  voice.    But  Jenny  interrupted.  ^ 

One  mmute.  please,  father  I  In  fairness  to-to  every- 
one  I  must  put  the  other  side.  ...  I  suppose  the  m^n 
question  IS  this,  after  all.    Am  I  fond  ofhL  ?!-fonS 

Zlt  k"'  '';  f',?"^  him-because.  of  course,  Fm 
fond  of  hmi ;   he's  been  so  extraordinarily  kind  alia^ 

adered.    If  I  were  fond  enough  of  him,  I  suppose  all 

the  arguments  agamst  count  for  nothiiig.    iSTth^ 

« '  '  * .    ,  '  ^  ^^^t  you  to  say  what  you  think." 

He  waited.     Still  he  could  make  out  nothing  of  her 

fece^  though  he  glanced  across  the  tea-things  once  or 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  know  what  to  say     I " 

th/nif  tw  '  '^^"'  ^  ^"^^  ^*  *hat  from  you.    Do  you 

n«  u\lT'^  "^^^  *  ^y  ^°'  °"^  ^*«  'noment  that 
JnTr  *  ^e'^well,  reaUy  fond  of  him  ?  I'm  sorry 
to  have  to  speak  so  very  plainly,  but  it's  no  good  be^ 

He  swaUowed  in  his  throat  once  or  twice. 
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"  If  y«u  really  were  fond  of  him— I  think  . 
that  no  consideration  of  the  sort  you  have 
ought  to  ...  to  stand  in  your  way." 
I  ,"  Thank  you,  father,"  said  Jenny  softly. 

"  When  did  you  first  think  of  it  ?  " 

Jenny  paus^ 

"  I  think  I  knew  he  was  going  to  ask  me  two  days  ago 
— the  day  you  met  us  out  riding,  you  know." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

They  had  already  discussed,  when  Frank's  aflair  had 
been  before  them,  all  secondary  details.  The  Rector's 
sister  was  to  have  'taken  Jenny's  place.  There  was 
nothing  of  that  sort  to  talk  about  now.  They  were  both 
just  face  to  face  with  primary  things,  and  they  both 
knew  it. 

The  Rector's  mind  worked  like  a  mill — a  mill  yrboae 
machinery  is  running  aimlessly.  The  wheels  went  round 
and  round,  but  they  effected  nothing.  He  was  com- 
pletely  ignorant  as  to  what  Jenny  intended.  He  per- 
ceived—as in  a  series  of  little  vignettes— a  number  of 
h3^thetical  events,  on  this  side  and  that,  but  they  drew 
to  no  conclusion  in  his  mind.  He  was  just  waiting  on  his 
daughter's  will 

Jenny  broke  the  silenc^  mth  a  slow  remark  in  another 
kind  of  voice. 

"  Father,  dear,  there's  something  else  I  must  tell  you. 
I  didn't  see  any  need  to  bother  you  with  it  before.  It's 
this.  Mr.  Dick  Guiseley  proposed  to  me  when  he  was 
here  for  the  shooting." 

She  paused,  but  her  father  said  nothing. 

"  I  told  him  he  must  wait — that  I  didn't  know  for 
certain,  but  that  I  was  almost  certain.    If  he  had  pressed 
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for  an  answer  I  should  have  said  '  No.'    Oddly  enough 
I  was  thinking  only  yesterday  that  it  wasn't  fair  to  keep 
him    waiting    any    longer.    Because  .  .  .  because     it's 
No    .  .  .  anyhow,  now." 

The  Rector  stiU  could  not  speak.  It  was  just  one 
bewilderment.  But  apparently  Jenny  did  not  want  any 
comments.  ' 

"That  being  so."  she  went  on  serenely.  "  my  conscience 
IS  clear,  anyhow.  And  I  mustn't  let  what  I  think  Mr. 
Dick  might  say  or  think  affect  me— any  more  than  the 
other  things.    Must  I  ? " 

..'  {,  •     J®""^'  ^****  are  yo«  going  to  do  ?    Tell  me  I  " 

Fatuor.  dear."  came  the  high  astonished  voice.  "  I 

don't  know.    I  don't  know  at  all.    I  must  think.    Did 

you  think  I'd  made  up  my  mind  ?    Why !   How  could 

I  ?    Of  course  I  should  say  '  No '  if  I  had  to  answer 
now." 

"  ^ "  ^>egan  the  Rector  and  stopped.    He  perceived 

that  the  situation  could  easily  be  comjdicated. 

••  I  must  just  think  about  it  quietly."  went  on  the  girl. 

And  I  must  write  a  note  to  say  so.  .  .  .  Father  .  .  ." 

He  glanced  in  her  direction. 

"  Father,  about  being  fond  of  a  man.  .  .  .  Need  it 
be— weU.  as  I  was  fond  of  Frank  ?  I  don't  think  Lord 
Talgarth  could  have  expected  that,  could  he  ?  But  if 
you— well— get  on  with  a  man  very  well,  understand 
him-can  stand  up  to  him  without  annoying  him  .  .  . 
and  ...  and  care  for  him.  really.  I  mean,  in  such  a  way 
that  you  like  being  with  him  very  much,  and  look  up  to 
him  very  much  in  aU  kinds  of  ways— (I'm  veiy  sorry  to 
haw  to  talk  like  this,  but  whom  am  I  to  talk  to,  father 
dear  ?)  WeU,  if  I  found  I  did  care  for  Lord  Talgarth  like 
that— like  a  sort  of  daughter,  or  niece,  and  more  than 
that  too,  would  that '* 
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"I  don't  know,"  said  the  Rector.  abrupUy  standing  up 
1  don't  know ;   you  mustn't  ask  me.    You  must  setU< 
aU  that  yourself." 

She  looked  up  at  him.  startled,  it  seemed,  by  the  change 
m  his  manner.       , 

"  ?**{»"'  ^^ "  she  began,  with  just  the  faintest 

touch  of  pathetic  reproach  in  her  voice     But  he  did  not 
appear  moved  by  it. 

••  You  must  settle."  he  said.    "  You  have  all  the  data. 

I  haven't.    I " 

He  stepped  towards  the  door. 

"  TeU  me  as  soon  as  you  have  decided,"  he  said,  and 
went  out.  ' 


(III) 

The  little  brown  dog  caUed  Lama,  who  in  an  earlier 
chapter  once  trotted  across  a  lawn,  and  who  had  lately 
been  promoted  to  sleeping  upon  Jenny's  bed.  awoke  sud- 
denly that  night  and  growled  a  low  breathy  remonstrance. 
He  had  been  abruptly  kicked  from  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"Get  off.  you  heavy  Uttle  beast."  said  a  voice  in  the 
darkness. 

Lama  setUed  himself  again  with  a  grunt,  half  of  comfort, 
half  of  complaint. 

"Get  off/"  came  the  voice  again,  and  again  his  ribs 
were  heaved  at  by  a  foot. 

He  considered  it  a  moment  or  two.  and  even  shifted 
nearer  the  waU.  still  blind  with  sleep ;  but  the  foot  pursued 
hrai.  and  he  awoke  finally  to  the  conviction  that  it  would 
be  more  comfortable  by  the  fire ;  there  was  a  white  sheep- 
skin there,  he  reflected.  As  he  finally  reached  the  ground, 
a  scratching  was  heard  in  the  comer,  and  he  was  instantly 
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alert,  and  the  next  moment  had  fitted  hit  note,  like  a 
kind  of  india-rubber  pad,  deep  into  a  tma:'  mouse-hole  in 
the  wainacoting,  and  was  breathing  io  g  noisy  sighs 
down  into  the  delicious  and  gamey  smelling  darkness. 

"  Oh !  be  quiet  I  "  came  a  voice  from  the  bed. 

Lama  continued  his  investigations  unmoved,  and 
having  decided,  after  one  long  final  blow,  that  there  was 
to  be  no  sport,  returned  to  the  sheeps'dn  with  that  brisk 
independent  air  that  was  so  characteristic  of  him.  He 
was  completely  awake  now,  and  stood  eyeing  the  bed  a 
moment,  with  the  possiuility  in  his  mind  that  his  mistress 

was  asleep  again,  and  that  by  a  very  gentle  let^p 

But  a  match  was  struck  abruptly,  and  he  lay  down,  look- 
ing, with  that  appearance  of  extreme  wide-awakedness 
in  his  black  eyes  that  animals  always  wear  at  night,  at 
his  restless  mistress. 

He  could  not  quite  understand  what  was  the  matter. 

First  she  Ut  a  candle,  took  a  book  from  the  small  table 
by  the  bed  and  began  to  read  resolutely.  This  continued 
till  Lama's  eyes  began  to  blink  at  the  candle  flame,  and 
then  he  was  suddenly  aware  that  the  light  was  out  and 
the  book  closed,  and  all  fallen  back  again  into  the  clear 
grey  tones  which  men  call  darkness. 

He  put  his  head  down  on  his  paws,  but  his  eyebrows 
rose  now  and  again  as  he  glanced  at  the  bed. 

Then  the  candle  was  lighted  again  after  a  certain  space 
of  time,  but  this  time  there  was  no  book  opened.  Instead, 
his  mistress  took  her  arms  out  of  bed.  and  clasped  them 
behind  her  head,  staring  up  at  the  ceiling.  .  .  . 

This  was  tiresome,  as  the  light  was  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
body  was  just  inert  enough  with  sleep  to  make  movement 
something  of  an  effort.  .  .  .  Little  by  Uttle,  however,  his 
eyebrows  came  down,  remained  down,  and  his  eyes 
closed.  .  .  . 
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^nd^t  U.  n^ree.  had  rolled  over"  to  W  ^ 
•nd  iaemed  to  be  talking  gently  to  henelf.  Theni^w^ 
over  agjOn  on  thi.  dde.  and  a  linuteZ  w^^ut^iT 

her^  h'J?^  ^  with  interest,  hi.  eye.  only  foLing 
ctnge^ftL;^:^rL^^'"^»*-<»  thie^mysteS 
thTSe-  STLt^  ^^  P**^  •^'y  "^ht-the  white 
m^^'  1  «  "!**  appearance  of  the  head,  and-most 
«)^«iou.  of  aD-the  two  white  thing,  that  oughtTS 

Si \^  !k!1"  "**  '^"^^"^  *^  '^^  Wack.    He  Sd  lickS 
on.  of  them  once  tentatively,  and  had  foundlhat  the 

fro-and  hu  eye.  moved  with  them. 

QK^*'  *  J***.^"  *P***  °*  ti««  *he  movement  .topned 
She  wa.  landing  .tiU  near  a  carved  de.k4npS 

tT^d^.r^'*'  ""^  **•"  de^cried^iii^Kh 

!I«M  K.T  *^*^  "fi^n  m  a  moment.    Perhap.  paper 

wwdd  be  thrown  for  him  piewnUy ^  ^^ 

She  came  acron  to  the  hearth-rug.  and  he  wm  .,n 

^^Z^^"""''^'TT'    B»*itwasnogood:thebSI 
wa.  crumpled  up  and  thrown  on  to  the  red  lo«     TW« 

l^k.^    r";:^"  "^"^  *^  fi«  -»d  a  flamrshofup.^ 
looked  at  th«  careiully  with  his  head  on  one  si£   and 

SiS;*^"*"^*'*^^^*-     »«  "Stress  wLsticSf 
quite  sm,  watching  it  with  him.  «*naing 

Then,  as  the  flame  died  down,  ibt  turned  abruptiy. 
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wwt  straight  back  to  tha  btd,  fot  into  it.  drew  tke  dothM 
over  her  and  blew  the  candle  out. 


After  a  few  moments  steady  staring  at  the  fire,  he  per- 
ceived  that  a  part  of  the  ball  of  paper  had  rolled  out  on 
to  the  stone  hearth  onbumt.  He  looked  at  it  for  some 
while,  wondering  whether  it  was  worth  getting  np  for. 
Certainly  the  warmth  was  delicious  and  the  sheepskin 
exquisitely  soft. 

There  was  no  sound  from  tlM  bed.  A  complete  and 
absolute  silence  had  succeeded  to  all  the  restlessness. 

Finally  he  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  lie  there 
any  longer  and  watch  such  a  crisp  little  roll  of  paper  still 
nntom.  He  got  up,  stepped  delicately  on  to  the  wide 
hearth,  and  pulled  the  paper  towards  him  with  a  little 
scratching  sound.  There  was  a  sigh  from  the  bed,  and  he 
paused.  Then  he  lifted  it.  stepped  back  to  his  warm 
place,  lay  down,  and  placing  his  paws  firmly  upon  the 
paper,  b^;an  to  tear  scraps  out  of  it  with  his  white  teeth. 

"  Oh,  he  quiet  I "  came  the  weary  voice  from  the  bed. 

He  paused,  considered ;  then  he  tore  two  more  pieces. 
But  it  did  not  taste  as  it  should ;  it  was  a  little  sticky, 
and  too  stifi.  He  stood  up  once  more,  turned  round  four 
times  and  lay  down  with  a  small  grunt. 

In  the  morning  the  maid  who  swept  up  the  ashes  swept 
up  these  fragments  too.  She  noticed  a  wet  scrap  of  a 
picture  postcard,  with  the  word  "  Selby  "  printed  in  the 
comer.  Then  she  threw  that  piece,  too,  into  the  dust- 
pan. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
(I) 

M^m^f*™^^^''  "*^  ^^  ^  ««ny  of  those 
mystenous  conversations  that  ^t^^^T^        1 
fuU  of  "  he's  "  and  "  ^h^     a     7^      ^  ^®"«"  have, 

ctmed  contimiaUy  and  exhaustivell  •  .  J       J^  **" 

PorUnt  d.t«l  .ta.  diZTeo.r^rnS'L^  ^■ 
an  important  fact  that  did.  Ch^Jk^'  '"^ 
«>«».»  Ifo.  Tnm«ttX.j?^    *^^  P**"*  °' 

A  ample  of  mornings  after  Frank  had  barnn  w. 
at  the  jam  factoo-.  Ifo.  Partin^n   wIb^^  ^ 
•wmd  the  comer  to  talk  with  aW«,H  «         v    '^P'*^ 
;^»n«d  to  find  0^^'^^^^':;^ 
way;  she  was  as  white  as  a  rfna^*  •  .kTV.  ^       ^"^ 
and^telligible  sente'n^^^kh'^^rf.r'"' 
peaied  repeatedly,  and  it  emerged^Sv  thTT^*^ 
the  Mission-ladies  had  been  t^^a\^^-^  ^*  °°*  **' 
business,  and  that  ^rti^  woiSi  ^LSl^lS  I^^'^  ^' 
her  aiis  and  her  advice  to  hersSf  ^^  *°  ^«*P 

Now  Mrs.  Partington  knew  that  r-rf  j- 
Major's  wife  and  7^--  lT^J        ^^**^  ^*»  not  the 
iJrH-L      ,1       ^'**®  ^™*^  *hat  she  knew  it  •  and  mT 

P^^rtington  knew  that  Gertie  knew  that  s^C;  ,r  S' 
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officially^aU  was  periectiy  correct;  Gertie  wore  a  wedding, 
nng.  and  there  never  was  the  hint  that  she  had  not  a 
nghttoit.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  Bfo.  Parting, 
ton  to  observe  out  loud  that  she  understood  perfectly 
what  the  Mission-lady  had  been  talking  about.  She  said 
very  httle ;  she  pressed  her  thin  lips  together  and  let 
tjertie  alone.  The  conversations  that  morning  were  of 
the  nature  of  disconnected  monologues  from  Gertie  with 
long  silences  between. 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  silent  storm.    The  Major  was 
away  in  the  West  End  somewhere  on  mysterious  affairs : 
the  chddren  were  at  school,  and  the  two  women  went  about 
each  knowing  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  other   yet 
each  resolved  to  keep  up  appearances.  ' 

At  half.past  five  o'clock  Frank  abruptly  came  in  for  a 
l^Ll  ***;^*^  Mrs.  Partington  gave  it  him  in  siknce. 
{Gertie  could  be  heard  moving  about  restlessly  overhead.) 
She  made  one  or  two  ordinary  remarks,  watching  Frank 
when  he  was  not  looking.  But  Frank  said  fery  Uttle  He 
sat  up  to  the  table ;  he  drank  two  cups  of  tea  out  of  the 
chipped  enamel  mug,  and  then  he  set  to  work  on  his  kip. 
pered  herring.  At  this  point  Mrs.  Partington  left  the 
room,  as  if  casually,  and  a  minute  later  Gertie  came 
downstairs.  ^^ 

She  came  in  with  an  indescribable  air  of  virtue,  rather 
white  m  the  face,  with  her  smaU  chin  carefully  thrust 
out  and  her  eyeUds  drooping.  It  was  a  pose  she  was  accus- 
tomcd  to  admire  in  high-minded  and  aristocratic  bar- 
maids.  Frank  nodded  at  her  and  uttered  a  syllable  or 
two  of  greeting.  ' 

She  said  nothing;  she  went  round  to  the  window 
carrying  a  whi*e  cotton  Uouse  she  had  been  washing  up^ 
stairs,  and  hung  it  on  the  clothes-line  that  ran  i^  the 
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wiadow.    Then,  still  affecting  to  be  busy  with  it,  the  find 

her  fint  shot,  with  her  back  to  him. 
"  I'll  thank  you  to  let  my  business  akme.  .  .  ." 
(Frank  put  another  piece  of  herring  into  his  mouth.) 
"  •  .  .  And  not  to  send  round  any  more  of  your  nasty 

cats."  added  Gertie  after  a  pause. 

There  was  silence  from  Frank. 

"  WeU  ?  "  snapped  Gertie. 

"How  dare  you  talk  like  that!"  said  Frank    ner- 
fectly  quietly.  '   ^ 

He  spoke  so  low  that  Gertie  mistook  his  attitude,  and, 
leaning  her  hands  on  the  table,  she  poured  out  the  tonent 
that  had  been  gathering  within  her  ever  since  the  Mission- 
lady  had  left  her  at  eleven  o'clock  that  morning.    The 
lady  had  not  been  tactful ;  she  was  quite  new  to  the  woik, 
and  quite  feesh  from  a  women's  college,  and  she  had  said 
a  great  deal  more  than  she  ought,  with  an  earnest  smile 
upon  her  face  that  she  had  thought  conciliatory  and 
persuasive.    G«rtie  dealt  with  her  faithfully  now;  she 
sketched  her  character  as  she  believed  it  to  be ;  she  traced 
her  motives  and  her  attitude  to  life  with  an  extraordinaiy 
wealth  of  detail;    she  threw  in  descriptive  passages  of 
her  personal  appearance,  and  she  stated,  with  extreme 
frankness,  her  opinion  of  such  persons  as  she  had  thought 
friendly,  but  now  discovered  to  be  hypocritical  parsons 
in  disguise.    UnhappUy  I  have  not  the  skill  to  transcribe 
her  speech  in  full,  and  there  are  other  reasons,  too,  why 
her  actual  words  are  best  unreported:    they  were  ex- 
tremely jxcturesque. 

Frank  ate  on  quietiy  till  he  had  finished  his  herring ; 
then  he  drank  his  last  cup  of  tea,  and  turned  a  little  in 
his  chair  towards  the  fire.  He  glanced  at  the  dock,  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  still  ten  minutes,  just  as  Gertie  ended 
and  stood  back  «haiqi^  and  pale-eyed. 


"I  talked 
I  thought 
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"  It  that  aU  ?  "  he  atked. 

It  seemed  it  was  not  all,  and  Gertie  began  again,  this 
time  on  a  sli^tly  higher  note,  and  with  a  Uttle  colour 
in  her  face.  Frank  waited,  quite  simply  and  without 
ostentation.    She  finished. 

After  a  moment's  pause  Frank  answered. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  want,"  he  said, 
to  you  myself,  and  you  wouldn't  listen.    So 
perhaps  another  woman  would  do  it  better — 

"  I  did  listen " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Frank  instantly.  "  I  was 
wrong.  You  did  Usten,  and  very  patiently.  I  meant 
that  you  wouldn't  do  what  I  said.    And  so  I  thou^it— " 

Gertie  burst  out  again,  against  cats  and  onpay^tig  hypo- 
crites, but  there  was  not  quite  the  same  venom  in  her 
manner. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Frank.  "  Then  I  won't  make  the 
mistake  again.  I  am  voy  sorry— not  in  the  least  for 
having  interfered,  you  understand,  but  for  not  having  tried 
again  myself."  (He  took  up  his  cap.)  "  You'll  soon  give 
in,  Gertie,  you  know.    Don't  you  think  so  yourself  ?  " 

Gertie  looked  at  him  in  silence. 

"  You  understand,  naturally,  why  I  can't  talk  to  you 
while  the  Major's  here.    But  the  next  time  I  have  a 

chance " 

The  unlatched  door  was  pushed  open  and  the  Maj<M: 
came  in. 


(II) 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  little  pause  for  a  moment. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful,  even  now,  exactly  how  much 
the  MaJOT  beaurd;  but  he  must  have  heard  something. 
and  to  a  man  of  lus  mind  the  8itui>ti(«  that  he  found  must 
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have  looked  extremely  suspkions.  Gertie,  flushed  now 
with  emotion  very  plainly  visible  in  her  bright  eyes* 
was  standing  looking  at  Frank,  who,  it  appeared,  was  a 
httle  disconcerted.  It  would  have  been  ahnost  miracu- 
lous if  the  Major  had  not  been  convinced  that  he  had 
interrupted  a  little  private  love-making. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  analyse  the  Biajor's  attitude  to- 
wards  Gertie ;  but  what  is  certain  is  that  the  idea  of 
anyone  else  making  love  to  her  was  simply  intolerable. 
Certainly  he  did  not  treat  her  with  any  great  chivalry  • 
he  made  her  carry  the  heavier  bundles  on  the  tramp  • 
he  behaved  to  her  with  considerable  disrespect ;  he  dis-* 
cussed  her  freely  with, his  friends  on  convivial  occasions. 
But  she  was  his  property— his  and  no  one  else's.  He 
had  had  his  suspicions  before ;  he  had  come  in  quietty 
just  now  on  purpose,  and  he  had  found  himself  confronted 
by  this  very  peculiar  little  scene. 

He  kwked  at  them  both  in  silence.    Then  his  lin 
sneered  like  a  dog's. 

•  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  with  extreme  poUteness.    "  I 
appear  to  be  interrupting  a  private  convenation." 

No  one  said  anything.  Frank  leaned  his  elbow  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

"It  was  private,  then?"  continued  the  Major  with 
all  the  poisonous  courtesy  at  his  command. 
'*  Yes ;  it  was  private,"  said  Frank  shortly. 
The   Major   put   his  bowler  hat  carefully  upon  the 
table. 

"Gertie,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  leave  us  for  an  instant  ?  I  regret  having  to  trouble 
you." 

Gertie  breathed  rather  rapidly  for  a  moment  or  two 
She  was  not  altogether  displeased.  She  understood  per^ 
fectly,  and  it  seemed  to  her  rather  pleasant  that  two 
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men  should  get  into  this  kind  of  situation  over  her.  She 
was  awaie  that  trouble  would  come  to  herself  later, 
probably  in  the  form  of  personal  chastisement,  but  to 
the  particular  kind  of  feminine  temperament  that  she 
possosed  even  a  beating  was  not  wholly  painful,  and 
the  cheap  kind  of  drama  in  which  she  found  herself  vras 
wholly  attractive.  After  an  instant's  pause,  she  cast 
towards  Frank  what  she  believed  to  be  a  "  proud  "  glance 
and  marched  out. 

"  If  you've  got  much  to  say,"  said  Frank  rapidly,  as 
the  door  closed,  "  you'd  better  keep  it  for  this  evening. 
I've  got  to  go  in  ...  in  two  minutes." 

"  Two  minutes  will  be  ample,"  said  the  Major  softly. 

Frank  waited. 

"  When  I  find  a  friend,"  went  on  the  other,  "  engaged 
in  an  af^Murently  exciting  kind  of  conversation,  which  he 
informs  me  is  private,  with  one  who  is  in  the  position  of 
my  wife— particularly  when  I  catch  a  sentence  or  two 
obviously  not  intended  for  my  ears — I  do  not  ask  what 
was  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  but  I " 

"  My  dear  man,"  said  Frank,  "  do  put  it  more  simply." 

The  Major  was  caught,  so  to  speak,  full  in  the  wind. 
His  face  twitched  with  anger. 

Then  he  fiimg  an  oath  at  Frank. 

"  If  I  catch  you  at  it  again,"  he  said,  "  there'll  be 
trouble.    God  damn  you  I " 

"  Tuat  is  as  it  may  be,"  said  Frank. 

The  Major  had  had  just  one  drink  too  much,  and  he 
was  in  the  kind  of  expansive  mood  that  changes  very 
rapkily. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  you  were  not  trying  to  take  her  from 
me  ?  "  he  cried,  almost  with  pathos  in  his  voice. 

This  was,  of  course,  exactly  what  Frank  had  heea 
trying  to  do. 
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"  Yon  can't  deny  it !  .  .  .  Then  I  teU  you  thb,  Mr. 
Frankie  "—the  Major  sprang  up-"  one  word  more 
mm  you  to  her  on  that  subject  ...  and  ...  and  you'U 
know  it.    D'you  understand  me  ?  " 

He  thrust  his  face  forward  ahnost  into  Frank's. 

It  was  an  unpleasant  lace  at  most  times,  but  it  was  reaUy 
dangerous  now.  His  Ups  lay  back,  and  the  pecuUar  hot 
■meU  of  spirit  breathed  into  Frank's  nostrils.  Frank  turned 
and  kwked  into  his  eyes. 

"I  understand  you  perfectly,"  he  said.  " There's  no 
need  to  say  any  more.  And  now,  if  you'U  forgive  me. 
I  must  get  back  to  my  woik." 

He  took  up  his  cap  an^l  went  out 

The  Major,  as  has  been  said,  had  had  one  glass  too 
much,  and  he  had,  accordingly,  put  into  words  what, 
even  in  his  most  suspicious  moments,  he  had  intended 
to  keep  to  himself.  It  might  be  said,  too,  that  he  had 
put  into  words  what  he  did  not  really  think.  But  the 
Major  was,  like  everyone  else,  for  good  or  evil,  a  complex 
character,  and  found  it  perfectiy  possible  both  to  believe 
and  disbeheve  the  same  idea  simultaneously.  It  depended 
in  what  stratum  the  centre  of  gravity  happened  to  be 
temporarily  suspended.  One  ian?e  part  of  the  Major 
knew  perfectly  well,  therefore,  that  any  jeabnsy  of  Frank 
was  simply  ridicuknis— the  thing  was  simply  alien ;  and 
another  part,  not  so  laige,  but  ten  times  more  conceniated, 
judged  Frank  by  the  standards  by  which  the  Major  (qua 
blackguard)  conducted  his  life.  For  people  who  lived 
usually  in  that  stratum,  making  love  to  Gertie,  under 
such  drcumstances,  wouW  have  been  an  eminently 
natural  thing  to  do,  and,  just  now,  the  Major  chose  to 
(dace  Frank  amongst  them. 

The  Major  himself  was  completely  unaware  of  these 
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ptydiological  distinctions,  and,  as  he  sat,  sunk  in  his  chair, 
iMTooding,  before  stepping  out  to  attend  to  Gertie,  he  was 
entirely  convinced  that  his  suspicions  were  justified.  It 
seemed  to  him  now  that  numberless  little  <tetails  out  of 
the  pasf  fitted,  with  the  smoothness  of  an  adjusted  puzzle, 
into  the  framework  of  his  thought. 

There  was,  first,  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  Frank, 
in  spite  of  opportunities  to  better  himself,  had  remained 
in  their  company.  At  Barfaam,  at  Doctor  Whitty's, 
at  the  monastery,  obvious  chances  had  offered  themselves 
and  he  had  nOt  taken  them.  Then  there  were  the  small 
acts  of  courtesy,  the  bearing  of  Gertie's  bundles  two  or 
three  times.  Finally,  there  was  a  certain  change  in 
Gertie's  manner — a  certain  silent  peevishness  towards 
himself,  a  curious  air  that  fell  on  her  now  and  then  as 
she  spoke  to  Frank  or  looked  at  him. 

And  so  forth.  It  was  an  extraordinarily  convincing 
case,  clinched  now  by  the  little  scene  that  he  had  just 
interrupted.  And  the  very  irregularity  of  his  own  rela- 
ticms  with  Gertie  helped  to  poison  the  situation  with  an 
astonishingly  strong  venom. 

Of  course, .  there  were  other  considerations,  or,  rather, 
there  was  one— that  Frank,  obviously,  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  to  be  attracted  by  the  kind  of  woman  that  Gertie 
wa»— a  consideration  made  up,  however,  of  infinite^ 
slitter  indications.  But  this  counted  for  nothing.  It 
seemed  unsubstantial  and  shadowy.  There  were  solid, 
definable  arguments  on  the  one  side ;  there  was  a  vague 
general  impression  on  the  other.  .  . 

So  the  Major  sat  and  stared  at  the  fire,  with  the  candle- 
light falling  on  his  sunken  cheeks  and  the  bristle  on  his 
chin— a  poor  fallen  kind  of  figure,  yet  still^holding  the 
shadow  of  a  shadow  of  an  ideal  that  might  yet  make 
him  dangerous. 
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.  dm  u  to  Fmnk's  own  attitude  of  mind  Honertly.  he 
Sn  Tk  ™^  ?  *^'  veor  lewt  how  people  behaJi  to 
hin^  he  has  gotthrough  aU  that  land  of^  b^  ago 
he  «  .jot  at  dl  to  be  conuniaerated ;  it^a»^^ 
^y  of  nnportance  to  get  the  paper  and  t^be  able  to 
wnte  and  poet  his  letter  without  interruption.    For  Frank 

^Si^jVrJ^u-  P^*~^^  ^^^^  »o  ^^  word  to^ 
ttough  I  dishke  this  one)-when  these  other  thing,  sim^^ 
do  not  matter.  We  all  touch  that  pkne^eS^ 
S^'t't'h^S'"  <^'7nstances  of  a  stiong  mental  exdtt 

T^^^'l  ?^f^  ^'  P*^"'  «'  «^«"  annoyance. 
A  man  with  violent  toothache,  or  who  has  just  become 

♦JJSn  K-       T^^'  "*"y  ^«»  »°*  «««  what  people 

TTie  letter  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  is,  at  present,  in  my 
P-^nj^^It  runs  as  follows.    It  is  v^  short  anS 

"  Dbar  Jack. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  where  I  ant-or,  rather, 
whwj  I  can  be  got  at  in  case  of  need.  I  am  down  in  East 
London  for  the  present,  and  one  of  the  cuiates  here 
knows  where  I'm  Uving.    (He  was  at  Eton  with  me.) 

^„!?^    '^'-'^^    R«v.    E.   Parham,Carter.    ITie 
Eton  Huston.  Hackney  Wick.  London.  N  E 

';The  reason  I'm  writing  is  this:  You  remember 
Major  Trustcott  and  Gertie,  don't  you  ?  WelL  I  haven't 
suc^eded  in  getting  Gertie  back  to  her  people^t.  and  the 
worst  <rf  It  ts  tiiat  the  Major  knows  that  th^' s  som<^ 
tWng  up.  and.  of  course,  puts  tiie  worst  possible  construe- 
tion  upon  It  Parham-Carter  knows  aU  about  it.  to<i- 
Ive  just  left  a  note  on  him.  with  instructions.  Now  I 
dont  qmte  know  what'U  happen,  but  in  case  anything 
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doet  happon  which  pravento  my  foing  on  at  Gertie,  I 

wimt  you  to  come  and  do  what  yoo  can.    Parfaam-Cazter 
Will  write  to  yoo  if  neceiiaiy. 

"  Thafi  one  thing ;  and  the  next  is  this :  I'd  rather 
like  to  have  lome  news  about  mylpeople,  and  tor  them 
to  know  (if  4bey  want  to  know-I  leam^that  to>m) 
that  I  m  getting  on  aU  right.  I  haven't  heard  r^ford> 
•boot  them  since  August.  I  know  noO^  particMar 
CM  have  happened,  because  I  always  kwk  aUhe  i)apa»^' 
but  I  stouM  like  to  know  what's  going  on  generally.  ^ 
I  think  that's  about  all  I  am  getting  on  exceUently 
myself,  and  hope  you  are.    I  am  afraid  there's  no  chance 

of  my  coming  to  you  for  Christmas.    I  suppose  you'll  be 
home  again  by  now.  * 

"  Ever  youn, 

"F.  G. 

"  P.S.--Of  couTK  you'U  keep  all  this  private-«s  weU 
as  where  I'm  living." 

Now  this  letter  seems  to  me  rather  interesting  from 
a  pqrchokgical  point  of  view.  It  is  extreme^  business. 
Kke,  but  perfectly  unpractical.  Frank  states  what  he 
wants,  but  he  waitts  an  absurd  impossibility.  I  fike 
Jack  Kirkby  very  much,  but  I  cannot  picture  him  as 
nkely  to  be  successful  in  helping  to  restore  a  strayed 
girl  to  her  people.  I  suppose  Frank's  only  excuse  is 
that  he  did  not  know  whom  else  to  write  to. 

It  is  rather  interesting,  too,  to  notice  his  desire  to 
know  what  is  going  on  at  his  home ;  it  seems  as  if  he 
must  have  had  some  faint  inkling  that  something  im- 
portant  was  about  to  happen,  and  this  is  interesting  in 
view  of  what  now  followed  immediately. 

He  directed  his  letter,  stamped  it,  and  posted  it  in  the 
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Hbniy  pwt.bMi  in  the  vattibok.  Thra,  ctp  in  hand, 
he  poihed  open  the  swing -doon  and  nn  ttndght  into 
Mr.  Pufaam-Carter. 


"  laid  that  deifynuuH-and  went  a 
said   Frank;    and   then 


•I 


Uttle 


What'i   the 


"HnUoi 
white. 

••  Hollo  I " 
matter?" 
'  "  Where  are  yon  going  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  back  to  the  jam  factoiy." 

"  May  I  waUc  with  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  don't  mind  my  eating  as  I  go  ak>ng." 

The  clergyman  turned  with  him  and  went  beside  him 
in  silence,  as  Frank,  drawing  out  of  his  side-pocket  a  large 
hunch  of  bread  and  cheese,  wrapped  up  in  the  advertise- 
ment sheet  of  the  Daily  MaU,  began  to  fin  hU  mouth. 

"  I  want  to  know  il  you've  had  any  news  from  home." 

Frank  turned  to  him  sUj^tty. 

"  No,"  he  sakl  sharply,  after  a  pause. 

Mr.  Parfaam-Carter  licked  his  Upe. 

"Well— no.  it  isn't  bad  news;  but  I  wondered 
whether " 

"What  is  it?"  • 

"  Your  governor's  married  again.  It  happened  yester- 
day.   I  thought  perhaps  you  didn't  know." 

There  was  dead  silence  for  an  instant. 

"No,  I  dkin't  know,"  said  Frank.  "Who's  he 
married?" 

"  Somebody  I  never  heard  of.  I  wondered  whether 
you  knew  her." 

"  What's  her  name  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  second,"  said  the  other,  plunging  under  his 
greatcoat  to  get  at  his  waistcoat  pocket  "  I've  got  the 
paragraph  here.    I  cut  it  out  of  the  Morning  Post.    I 


onljr  Mw  it  half  tn  boor  tfo.    I  wm  cooiag  rouiid  to  yw 
tbk  evMiiiig." 

H«  produced  a  tUp  of  printed  paner.  Frank  itood  itOl 
a  moment,  leaning  against  lome  area*railinge— they  were 
in  the  diatinguiahed  quarter  of  Victoria  Park  Road— 
and  read  the  paragraph  through.  The  clergyman  watched 
him  curioualy.  It  seemed  to  him  a  very  remarkable 
situation  that  he  should  be  standing  here  in  Victoria 
Park  Road,  giving  information  to  a  son  as  to  his  father's 
marriage.  He  wondered,  but  only  secondarily,  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  Frank. 

Frank  gave  him  the  paper  back  without  a  tremor. 

'Thanks   very   much,"    he   said.     "No;    I   dkln't 


They  continued  to  walk. 

"  lyyou  know  her  at  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  her.  She's  the  Rector's  daughter,  yon 
know." 

"What!  At  Iferefieki?  Then  you  must  know  her 
quite  well" 

"  Oh  t  yes,"  said  Frank,  "  I  know  her  quite  velL" 

Again  there  was  silence.    Then  the  other  burst  out : 

"Look  here— I  wish  you'd  let  me  do  something.  It 
seems  to  me  perfectly  ghastly " 

"  My  dear  man,"  said  Frank.  "  Indeed  yon  can't  do 
anything.  .  .  .  Yon  got  my  note,  didn't  you  ?  " 

The  clergyman  nodded. 

"It's  just  in  case  I'm  ill,  or  anything,  you  know. 
Jack's  a  great  friend  of  mine.  And  it's  just  as  well  that 
some  friend  of  mine  should  be  able  to  find  out  where  I 
am.  I've  just  written  to  him  myself,  as  I  said  in  my 
note.  But  you  mustn't  give  him  my  address  unless  in 
case  of  real  need." 

"  All  right    But  are  you  sore-—" 
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"  I'm  pirfKUy  ton.  ...  Oh  I  by  tbt  wky,  that  tody 

yoQ  mt  round  did  no  good.     I  npoct  sht  told  yoo  ? "  « 

"Ym;  ihi  Mid  sht'd  novtr  come  acroM  such  a  difficult 

I  mutt 


"  Wen.  I  ihdl  have  to  try  again  myself, 
tunoffhere.    Goodhicki" 


•    t    •    t 


Gertie  was  sitting  alone  in  the  kitchen  about  nine 
o'clock  that  night— ak>ne,  that  is  to  say,  except  for  the 
sleeping  'Erb.  who,  in  a  cot  at  the  foot  of  his  mother's  bed, 
was  almost  invisible  under  a  pile  of  clothes,  and  com- 
pletely negligible  as  a  witness.  Mrs.  Partirston,  with 
the  i  Jwr  two  children,  was  paying  a  protonged  visit  in 
Mortimer  Road,  and  the  Major,  ignorant  of  this  fact,  was 
talking  big  in  the  bar  of  the  " Queen's  Arms"  opposite 
the  Men's  Chib  of  the  Eton  Mission. 

Gertie  was  enjoying  herself  just  now,  on  the  whole.  It 
is  true  that  she  had  received  some  chastisonent  yester* 
day  from  the  Major ;  but  she  had  the  kind  of  naturr  that 
Inferred  almost  any  sensation  to  none.  And,  indeed, 
the  situation  was  full  of  emotion.  It  was  extraordinarily 
pleasant  to  her  to  occupy  such  a  position  between  two  men 
—and,  above  all,  twe  "gentlemen."  Her  attitude  to- 
wards  the  Major  was  of  the  most  simple  and  primitive 
kind;  he  was  her  man,  who  bullied  her,  despised  her, 
dragged  hor  about  the  country ;  and  she  never  for  one 
instant  forgot  that  he  had  once  been  an  officer  in  the 
army.  Even  his  blows  (which,  to  tell  the  truth,  were 
not  very  frequent,  and  were  always  administered  in  a 
judicial  kind  of  way)  bore  with  them  a  certain  stamp  of 
brilliance;  she  possessed  a  very  pathetic  capacity  iat 
snobbnhness.    Frank,  on  the  other  side,  was  no 
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aching.    Sbe  mgaided  him  u  a  good  young  man,  »iwi«*tt 

«  romantic,  indeed,  in  his  goodnew    a  kind  of  Sir  Galahad ; 

and  he,  whatever  hb  motive  (and  she  wa»  sometimes 

terribly  puzded  about  his  motives),  at  any  rate,  stood  in 

•  sort  of  rivalry  to  the  Major;  and  it  was  she  who  ivas 

the  cause  of  contention.    She  loved  to  fed  hendf  pulled 

this  way  and  tiuit  by  two  such  figures,  to  be  quaneUed 

over  by  such  very  strong  and  opposite  types.    It  was  a 

vague  sensation  to  her,  but  very  vivid  and  attractive; 

and    although    just    now    she  believed   heraelf  to  be 

thoroughly  miserable,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  she 

was  enjoying  it  all  immensely.    She  was  very  feminine 

indeed,  and  the  littlo  scene  of  last  night  had  brought 

matters  to  an  almost  exquisite  point.     She  was  crying  a 

littie  now,  gentiy,  to  herself. 

The  door  opened.    Frank  came  in,  put  down  his  cap, 

and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  by  the  fii«. 

"  All  out  ?"  he  asked. 

G<  -tie  nodded,  and  made  a  little  broken  sound. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Frank.  "Then  I'm  going  to  talk 
to  you." 

Gertie  wiped  away  a  few  more  tears,  and  settkd  herself 
<iown  for  a  little  morbid  {deasure.  It  was  delightfnl  to 
her  to  be  found  crying  over  the  fire.  Frank,  at  any  rate, 
would  appreciate  that. 

"  Now,"  said  Frank,  "  you've  got  the  choice  once  mom 
and  I'm  going  to  put  it  phunty.  If  you  don't  do  what 
I  want  this  time,  I  shall  have  to  see  whetiier  somebody 
dse  can't  persuaxte  you." 

She  glanced  up,  a  little  startled. 

"Look  here,"  said  Frank.  "I'm  not  going  to  take 
any  more  trouble  myself  over  this  afiair.  Youwereagood 
deal  upset  yesterday  when  the  hufy  came  round,  and  ywH 
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be  more  npset  yet  before  the  thing's  over.  I  shan't  talk 
to  you  mysdf  any  more :  you  don't  seem  to  care  a  hang 
what  I  say ;  in  ^t,  I'm  thinking  of  moving  my  k)dgings 
after  Christmas.    So  now  you've  got  your  choioe." 

He  paused. 

"  On.  the  one  side  you've  got  the  Major ;  wdl,  you  know 
him ;  you  know  the  way  he  treats  you.  But  that's  not 
the  reason  why  I  want  you  to  leave  him.  I  want  you  to 
leave  him  because  I  thiiJc  that  down  at  the  bottom  you've 
got  the  makings  of  a  good  woman " 

"  I  haven't,"  cried  Gertie  passionately. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  have.  You're  very  patient,  and 
you're  very  industrious,  and  because  you  care  for  this 
man  you'll  do  simfdy  anything^  in.  ihe  world  for  him. 
Well,  that's  splendid.  That  l^ows  you've  got  grit.  But 
have  you  ever  thought  what  it'll  all  be  like  in  five  ytaa 
from  now  ?  " 

"  I  Shan  be  dead,"  wailed  Gertie.  "  I  wish  I  was  deed 
now."  / 

Frank  paused. 

"  And  when  you're  dead ?  "  he  said  sIo«^. 

There  was  an  instant's  silence.  That  Frank  took  up 
his  discourse  again.  (So  far  he  had  6od»  exactly  what 
he  had  wanted.  He  had  dropped  two  tiny  ideas  on  her 
heart  once  more— )K>pe  and  fear.) 

"  Now  I've  scMDoething  to  tell  you.  Do  you  remember 
the  lasi  tune  I  talked  to  you  ?  Well,  I've  bem  thinking 
what  was  the  best  thing  to  do,  and  a  few  days  ago  I  saw 
my  chance  and  took  it.  You've  got  a  little  prayer-bode 
down  at  the  bottom  of  your  bundle,  haven't  you  ?  Wdl, 
I  got  at  that  (you  never  let  anyone  see  it,  you  know),  and 
I  k>oked  through  it.  I  fooked  through  all  your  things. 
Did  you  know  your  address  was  writtai  in  it  ?    I  wasn't 

sure  it  was  your  address,  you  know,  until '* 
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<*«rtie  sat  up,  widiB  with  ptMion. 
"  Yob  looked  at  niy  things  ?  " 
Flank  kMked  her  straight  in  the  &ce. 

dnlP^'*  *^.^  ?'  ^  ^^'"  ^  "^^-  "  Wait  tiU  I've 
done.  ...  Well,   I  wrote   to   the   addiess,  and  r   ^ 

an  answ^  tten  I  wiote  again,  and  I  got  another  a:  ;er 
awl  a  letter  for  you.  It  came  this  morning,  to  the  post- 
office  where  I  got  it."  *^ 

G«tie  k)oked  at  him.  stiU  white,  with  her  lips  parted. 
Give  me  the  letter,"  she  whispered 

"  Y^'JTLI  ^'^  '**'°*  *^^^"  «^  P«^  serenely. 
Youvegottohsteatomefirst.    I  knew  what  you'd 

TJ  r^^  "*y  *^*  y^  P~P^  ^^dn't  have  you  back 
And  I  toew  perfectly.  weU  from  the  Kttle  things  you'd 

-Id  about  them  that  they  wouW.     But  I  wroteto  make 
sure.  ... 

.  "  G«tie.  d'you  faiow  that  they're  breaking  their  hearts 

th«y  want  so  mucl^.as  that  you  should  come  back  ? 
"Givemetheletter!"  «  pacjc  r  .  .  . 

wiffl^L'rK^*'?!.?*?^^'^  y°™"'  <^*^  J  I  know  that 

J^cSTw  ^^J^'  ^°^  '  «^«  y^  «»•  letter- 
Which  18  best-the  Major  and  this  sort  of  lif«H-*nd 

and-well,  you  know  about  the  soul  and  God,  din't 
you  ?  .  .  .    or  tn  go  home,  md " 

Her  Isce  shook  all  over  for  one  instant. 

"Give  me  the  letter."  she  wailed  suddenly 

Then  Frank  gave  it  her. 
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"Good  Lord  I  i'  whispered  Frank,  "what  an  urbm. 
ordimry  girl  you  are,  to  think " 

"  I  don't  care.    I  can't,  and  I  won't." 

Frank  cast  an  eye  at  the  door,  beyond  which  dosed 
the  Major  in  the  chair  before  the  fire. 

"•Well,  what  d'yon  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  another  dress,  and  ...  and  lots  of  things." 

Frank  stared  at  her  resignedly. 

"  How  much  will  it  all  come  to  ?  " 

"  I  don't  knoi^     Two  pounds — two  pounds  ten." 

"  Let's  see :  to-day's  the  twentieth.  We  must  get  you 
back  before  Christmas.  If  I  let  you  have  it  to-morrow, 
will  it  do  ? — ^to-morrow  night  ?  " 

She  nodded.  A  sound  came  from  beyond  the  door, 
and  she  fled. 


I  am  not  sure  about  the  details  of  the  manner  in  which 
Frank  got  the  two  pounds  ten,  but  I  know  he  got  it,  and 
without  taking  charity  from  a  soul.  I  know  that  he 
managed  somehow  to  draw  his  week's  money  two  days 
before  pay-day.  and  for  the  rest,  I  suspect  the  pawnshop. 
What  is  quite  certain  is  that  when  his  friends  were  able 
to  take  stock  of  his  belongings  a  little  later,  the  list  of 
than  was  as  follows  : 

One  jacket,  one  shirt,  one  muffler,  a  pair  of  trousns, 
a  pair  of  socks,  a  pair  of  boots,  one  cap,  one  tooth-brush, 
and  a  rosary.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  else.  Even 
his  razor  was  gone. 

Things,  therefore,  wwe  {netty  bad  with  him  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  December.  I  imagine 
that  he  still  possessed  a  few  pence,  but  out  of  this  few 
pence  he  had  to  pay  for  his  own  and  Gertie's  joum^  to 
Chiswick,  as  well  as  keep  himself  alive  for  another  week. 
At  least,  so  he  mint  have  thought. 
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li  aratt  have  been  somewhere  in  Kensington  High 
Street  that  he  fifst  had  a  hint  of  a  possibility  of  food  to 
be  obtained  free,  for,  although  I  find  it  impoMible  to 
follow  aU  his  movemcjpts  during  these  days,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Cannehte 
Fathere  on  this  morning.  He  mentions  it,  with  pieiaare, 
in  his  diary. 

It  is  a  very  curious  and  mediaeval  si^t— this  feeding 
of  the  poor  in  the  little  deep  passage  that  runs  along  the 
outside  of  the  cloister  of  the  monastery  in  Church  Street 
The  passage  is  approached  by  a  door  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  opening  upon  the  lane  behind,  and  at  a  certain 
hour  on  each  morning  of  the  year  is  thronged  bom  end 
to  end  with  the  most  astonishing  and  deploraUe  collec- 
tion of  human  beings  to  be  seen  in  London.  They  are 
of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  seventeen  to  seventy,  and  the 
one  thing  common  to  them  all  is  extreme  ■h'^bhiwwB  and 
poverty. 

^  A  door  opam  at  a  givrai  moment ;  the  crowd  surges  a 
little  towards  a  black-bearded  man  in  a  brown  frock,  with 
an  apron  over  it,  and  five  minutes  later  a  deep  sBence, 
brdcen  mily  by  the  sound  of  supping  and  swallowing, 
falls  upon  the  crowd.  There  they  stand,  with  the  roar 
of  London  sounding  overhead,  the  hooting  of  cars,  the 
noise  of  innumerable  feet,  and  the  rain— at  least,  on  this 
DKnninilh-falling  dismally  down  the  long  well-like  space. 
And  here  stand  between  two  and  three  hundred  men, 
pinched,  feeble,  and  yet  wolfish,  gulping  down  hot  soup 
and  bread,  kwking  something  like  a  herd  of  ragged 
inis(Hiers  pent  in  between  the  hi^^  walls. 

Here,  then,  Frank  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  gulfmig 
his  soup.  His  van  and  horses,  strictly  against  <Hxlers, 
xcmained  in  Church  Street,  under  the  care  of  a  passer-by, 
wten  Frank  seoas  to  have  asked,  quite  epenly,  to  io  it 
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for  him  lor  God's  sake.  It  is  a  dretiy  Uttk  scene  in  wkkh 
to  pictim  him,  and  yet,  to  myself,  it  is  rather  pleasant, 
too.  I  like  to  think  of  him,  now  for  the  second  time 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  all  within  the  firrt  six  months 
of  his  Catholic  life,  depending  upon  his  Church  for  the 
needs  of  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  needs  of  the  sooL 
There  was  nothing  whatever  to  «ii«»ing^iffh  hitp  from  the 
rest ;  he,  too,  had  now  s(»nething  of  that  lean  look  that 
is  such  a  chancteristic  of  that  crowd,  and  his  dress,  too, 
was  entirely  soitabl'.  to  his  company.  He  spoke  with 
ni/i.-r  of  his  hosts ;  he  took  the  basin  in  silence  and  gave 
it  back  in  silence ;  then  he  wiped  his  month  on  his  sleeve, 
and  went  out  comforted. 
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CHAPTER  V 

(I) 

r\ICK  GUISELEY  sat  over  breakfast  in  his  rooms 
J-r  off  Oxford  Street,  entirely  engrossed  in  a  local 
Yorkshire  paper  two  days  old. 

His  rooms  were  very  characteristic  of  himself     They 
wwe  five  in  number-ia  dining-room,  two  bedrooms,  and 
two  sittmg-rooms  divided  by  curtains,  as  well  as  a  Uttle 
emtiance-hall  that  opened  on  to  the  landing,  close  beside 
the  hft  that  served  aU  the  flats.    They  were  ftinrished  in 
a  pecuhariy  restrained  style-so  restrained,  in  feet,  that 
It  was  ahnost  impossible  to  remember  what  was  in  them 
One  was  just  conscious  of  a  sense  of  extreme  comfwt  and 
convemence.    There    was    nothing    in    particuW   that 
arrested  the  attention  or  caught  the  eye,  except  here  and 
there  a  space  or  a  patch  of  wall  about  which  Dick  had  not 
yet  made  up  his  mind.    He  had  been  in  them  two  years 
indeed,  but  he  had  not  nearly  finished  furnishing.    From 
tnne  to  time  a  new  piece  of  furniture  appeared,  or  a  new 
picture-always  exceedingly  good  of  its  kind,  and  even 
conspicuous.    Yet,  somehow  or  other,  so  excellent  was 
his  taste,  as  soon  as  the  thing  was  in  place  its  con- 
spicuousness  (so  to  speak)  vanished  amidst  the  protective 
colouring,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  there  for  ever 
The  colours  were  chosen  with  the  same  superfine  skiU  • 
singly  they  were  brilliant,  or  at  least  remarkable  (the 
ceilings,  for  instance,  were  of  a  rich  buttercup  yeUow) ; 
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odkctivily  thoy  were  tabdued  and  iwiwHceeWe.     And 
I  sappoee  this  is  exactly  what  rooms  ought  to  be. 

The  break&st'table  at  which  he  sat  was  a  good  instance 
of  his  taste.  The  silver-plate  on  it  was  really  remarkable. 
These  was  a  delightful  Caroline  tankard  in  the  middle, 
{daced  there  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  looking  at  it ;  there 
was  a  laige  silver  cow  with  a  lid  in  its  back ;  there  were 
lour  rat-tail  spoons ;  the  china  was  an  extremely  cheap 
Venetian  crockery  of  brilliant  designs  and  thick  make. 
The  cofiee-pot  and  milk-pot  were  early  Georgian,  with 
very  peculiar  marks;  but  these  vessels  were  at  present 
hidden  under  the  folded  newspaper.  There  were  four 
chrysanthemums  in  four  several  vases  of  an  exceptional 
kind  of  g^ass.  It  sounds  startling^  I  know,  but  the  efiect 
was  not  startling,  though  I  cannot  imagine  why  not. 
Here  again  one  was  just  conscious  of  freshness  and  suit- 
aUhty  and  omifort.  , 


'i! 


But  Dick  was  taking  no  pleasure  in  it  all  this  morning. 
He  was  feding  almost  physically  sick,  and  the  little  sfHrit- 
heated|pilver  dish  of  kidneys  on  his  Queen  Anne  side- 
board was  undisturbed.  He  had  cut  ofi  the  top  of  an 
«gg  widch  was  now  rapidly  cooling,  and  a  milky  sartaoe 
resembling  thin  ice  vras  forming  on  the  contents  of  his 
coffee<up.    And  meanwhile  he  read. 

The  column  he  was  reading  described  the  wedding  of 
his  uncle  with  Miss  Jenny  Launton,  and  journalese  sur- 
passed itself.  There  was  a  great  deal  about  the  fine  old 
English  appearance  of  the  bridegroom,  who,  it  appeared, 
had  been  married  in  a  black  frock-coat  and  grey  trousers, 
with  white  spats,  and  who  had  worn  a  duysanthemum 
in  his  buttonhole  (Dick  cast  an  almost  venomous  g^aike 
upon  the  lovely  blossom  just  beside  the  paper),  and  the 
beautiful  youthful  dignity  of  the  Inide,  "  so  popular  among 
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the  hnmbte  deniiaiit  of  tht  «miitiy.dde."    Tkt  biidft 

.i^^,^*^'^'"  "d  »»d  b««,  g«;^r3*cted- 

SS?!.^,^^*"''-  -;  Matthiewn.    The  \ieddiiig.  it 
•eemed^had  been  nnusuaUy  quiet,  and  lud  been  cdebimted 

^.^  ^^  few  of  the  family  l«d  been  p«.ent. 

wish  of  the  bndegroom."    (Dick  reflected  MidonioOIy 
upon  hM  own  convenient  attack  of  infloensa  from  which 
he  was  now  completely  recovered.)    Then  there  was  a  great 
dMl  me  abont  the  ancient  home  of  the  Guiaeleys  and 
the  arittocretic  appearance  of  Viaconnt  Merefidd'  the 
young  imd  popular  heir  to  the  earldom,  who.  it  appeared 
h»dj«J»ted  at  the  wjdding  in  ^^^^ 
General  Mamwarmg  had  acted  as  best  man.    Finally 
there  was  a  short  description  of  the  presents  of  the  bridal 
Ijoom  to  the  bride.  wh«;h  included  a  set  of  ametnysts. 

Dick  read  it  all  through  to  the  luxuriant  end.  down 
to  the^peab  of  the  belb  and  the  rejoicings  in  tirs;Z^ 

bhngthem  quickly  with  his  left  hand,  and  wh«,  he  had 
itahed.  drank  hfe  coffee  straight  off  at  one  dr.«^ 
2«»  ^.«ot  up.  stin  with  the  paper,  sat  downintte 
««y-<*jur  nearest  to  the  fire  and  read  the  whole  thing 
through  once  more.  Then  he  pushed  the  paper  off  hS 
knee  and  leaned  back. 

ItwouM  need  a  complete  psychotogical  treatise  to 
Malyse  property  aU  the  emotions  bTSSl^ 

«w  .filed     by  the  newspaper  cohimn  he  had  just  reaZ 
He  was  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  pride  himseil 
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Mcretly  apon  th«  speed  with^iikh  he  fioed  eech  new  tnrn 
of  fortnne,  and  the  correctneae  of  the  attitude  he  aaramed. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Artistic  Stoic  was 
the  i^al  towards  which  he  strove.  Bat,  somehow,  those 
emotions  would  not  sort  themselves.  There  tlMy  all 
were — ^fnry,  indignation,  contempt,  womided  pride,  resig> 
nation,  pity — ^there  were  no  more  to  be  added  or  sob- 
tracted;  each  had  its  place  and  its  object,  yet  they 
would  not  coalesce.  Now  fury  against  his  uncle,  now 
pity  for  himself,  now  a  poisonous  kind  of  contempt  of 
Jenny.  Or,  again,  a  primitive  kind  of  longing  for  Jenny, 
a  disregard  of  his  uncle,  an  abasement  of  himsdf.  The 
onotions  whiried  and  twisted,  and  he  sat  quite  still,  with 
his  eyes  dosed,  watching  them. 

But  there  was  one  more  emotion  which  had  made  its 
ai^warance  entirely  unexpectedly  as  soon  as  he  had  heard 
the  news,  that  now,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  was  beginning 
to  take  a  considerable  place  amongst  the  rest — and  this 
was  an  extraordinarily  warm  sense  of  affection  towards 
Frank— of  all  people.  It  was  composed  partly  of  com- 
passion, and  partly  of  an  inexfdicable  sort  of  rtapect  fox 
which  he  could  perceive  no  reason.  It  was  curious,  he 
thought  later,  why  this  one  figure  should  have  puihed  its 
way  to  the  front  just  now,  when  his  unde  and  Jenny  and« 
secondarily,  that  Rector  ("  so  visibly  affected  by  the  cere- 
mony  ")  should  have  occupied  all  the  field.  Frank  had 
never  meant  voy  much  to  Dick :  he  had  stood  for  the 
undignified  and  the  boyish  in  the  midst  of  those  other 
statdy  elonents  of  which  Merefidd,  and,  indeed,  all  truly 
admirable  life,  was  composed. 

Yet  now  this  figure  stood  out  before  him  with  startlmg 
distinctness. 

First  then  was  the  fact  that  both  Frank  and  him- 
self  had  suffered  cruelly  at  the  hands  of  the  same  woman, 
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though  Fiuk  ineompmbly  the  mon  cnNlIy  of  tl»  two. 
«ck  iMd  the  hoMrty  toconlM  that  J«my  hwI^Si 

•Jw  tha  penpicuity  to  see  that  it  came  to  very  n«riy  the 
•2»JJWng.  He  knew  with  the  kind  of  ^^tSl 
n^  njeds  nor  appeab  to  evidence  that  Jenny  wooki 
c«2^y  have  accepted  him  if  it  had  not  been  ti^ 
TWgarth  had  already  dawned  on  her  hori«>n,  and  ttat 
^t  hhn  off  for  a  while  rimply  to  «e  whether  thi. 
•Werty  ran  wouW  nae  yet  higher  in  the  heavens.  It 
wai  the  same  consideration,  no  doubt,  that  had  canted 

TS^J?^*f??r"*"°°**»"*^«"««-    A  Lord 
TWgarth  in  the  both  was  worth  two  cadets  in  the  hand 

it  had  served  her  weU.  ««*uuiy 

d^l^^^^"^^  **'  ^i"y'  *^'  *h»t  primarily 
STs^ln**^*^  ^~*'  "^  when  ooSrnS 

~*^^^  ^  »  veiy  satisfying  ideal  so  IooTm 

2»^  wch  misfortunes  as  those  of  not  being  appie. 

dated  or  of  lo«ng  mon<y  or  just  missing  a  bS^Sr 
J2^.11«idi  ill.  M  affect    ll^Tor   meSS^ 

rr^  ?"!.?*"  the  heart  is  touched.  Artistic 
Stoicism  peels  ofif  like  rusted  annour.  Dick  Itod  serioo^ 
begun  to  consider,  during  the  last  few  days,  whether  the 
«act  opposite  of  Artistic  Stoicism  (let  us^  it  Natural 

Jmpal«veness)  is  not  ahnoet  as  good  an  equipment.  He 
began  to  see  something  admirable  in  Frank's  attitude  to 
i^and  the  more  he  regarded  it  the  more  admirable  it 
seemed. 

.«L"^' "**?u?"' ^  *'*«^  **»  ^~  to  him  the  appear, 
anoe  of  something  leaDy  moving  and  pathetic  He  had 
Had  a  communication  or  two  from  Jack  Kirfcby  that  had 
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thjnhto  ft  gUmpM  of  whftt  Fmik  was  going  throoth. 

*-i^i!!S!^.'°'*^  Wt  nxm  now,  once  or  twice,  wonder- 

^h  S  J?*  «>oin»-tlHw  wt.  thftt  jMcohmn  prat 
with  tte  giote^ine  heft<b-*h  I  how  long  he  had  agonked 

ijg  whether  or  not  it  would  do  jutt  whet  he  wanted,  in 

luiLlT.^^i*^.*^**^-  Th«« '^  that  .iiall 
fc^*  L  MS^  ^2^  "*  *  '^"*"  he«i-d«s.  that  he  had 
bo^h^  in  CWoid^  had  occupied  at  leart  a  week  in 
deciding  exactly  from  what  point  die  wae  to  smile  on 

STbiJ^TI/***."*^  """"^  ^""^^  the  two  nxans: 
h^  had  half  a  doien  patterns,  gradually  elimimited 

down  to  two  lying  over  his  sofa-back  for  ten  daysbefon 

he  could  make  up  his  mind.    (How  tovdy  it  toSed.  by 

^1^?''  ^^  "^'  "^^  *^*  P**<*  o^  »«»k>w  LondS 
sunlight  lymg  across  the  folds  t) 

wif^^l"^.**  fU  worth  it  ?  ...  He  aigued  the  point 
Witt  hunsdf.  ataiost  p««ively.  stioking  his  brown  ^ 
meditatively;  but  the  fact  that  he  could  aigue  it  at  all 
sh^  ^^  ****  foundatidns  of  his  philosophy  were 

wJto?*^  •  •  •  P~°k  .  .  .  What  about  him  ?    Where 


(u) 
About  deven  o'clock  a  key  turned  in  his  outer  door  and 

LT^JT^'^*^^  P*«*'^y  ^^^  *^»«>««h,  after  tap- 
ping,  Witt  a  tel^^ram  on  a  salver. 

Dick  was  writing  to  Hamilton's,  in  Bemers  Street,  about 

a  question  of  grey  mats  for  tte  spare  bedroom,  and  he 
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took  tht  tategnuB  ud  ten  opio  tbt  tmrdopt  with  ft  pra- 
oeeopM  air.    Hmo  bt  vttarad  *  maU  tsduMt'oo.     . 

"  No.    Yw.  .  .  .  Wait  a  Mcond." 
Ha  took  a  talagnph-lonn  with  afanoat  indaent  haata, 
addiwaid  it  to  John  Kifkby,  Baiham.  Yorka,  and  wrote 


"  Ctrtainfy :  wiU  ntptd  you  Mhim  Mi  $U0p.^Riauaa> 
GumuY." 

Than,  when  tha  boy  had  gone,  he  nad  again  the 
tel«gnun  he  had  received : 

"  Hmft  r$cmv0i  kUcr  from  Frank  ;  cmh  frobMy  iiuam 
^ddrtit  if  I  cm*  to  Umn.  CaHyouptam»upto-ni§kt?— 
Jack  Kibkby,  Barham." 

He  pondered  it  a  minute  or  to.  Then  he  iiniahed  his 
note  to  Hamilton'!,  bat  it  was  with  a  distracted  manner. 
Then  lor  aeveral  mimitaa  he  walked  np  and  down  his 
rooma  with  his  hands  in  his  jacket-pockete,  thinking  vary 
deeply.  He  was  reflecting  htm  remaikable  it  was  that  he 
should  hear  of  Frank  again  just  at  this  ♦it^,  and  was 
wondering  what  the  next  move  of  Providence  wouki  be. 

The  rest  of  Dick's  day  was  veiy  characteristic  of  him ; 
and  considering  my  other  personagea  in  this  story  and 
their  occupations,  I  take  a  dramatic  sort  of  pleasure  in 
writing  it  down. 

He  went  out  to  hmch  with  a  distinguished  lady  of  his 
acquaintance— whose  name  I  forbear  to  give;  she  was 
not  leas  than  seventy  years  old,  and  the  two  sat  talking 
scandal  about  all  their  frienda  till  nearly  four  o'clock. 
The  Ta^arth  affair,  evra,  was  *<VTT^fd  in  all  ite  posslHt 
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Ughto,  and  Dkk  was  quite  opio  sboot  Us  own  part  in  Um 
natter.  Ha  kMw  this  old  lady  vary  wdl,  and  sha  kiwir 
hfan  vary  waU.  She  was  as  shrewd  as  poasibla  and  ax- 
trsmaly  experienced,  and  had  helped  Dick  enonnonsly 
in  vaiioos  intricadea  and  tronhlea  of  the  past ;  and  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  a  weU-inlonned  bachelor,  was  of 
ahnost  equal  service  to  her.  She  was  just  the  least  bit 
in  the  woild  k)sing  touch  with  things  (at  seventy  you 
cannot  do  everything),  and  Dick  helped  to  keep  her  in 
touch.  He  lunched  with  her  at  least  once  a  wesk  when 
they  were  both  in  town. 

At  four  he  went  to  the  Bath  Club,  ordered  tea  and 
toast  and  cigarettes,  and  sat  out,  with  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  on  the  bakony,  watching  the  swimmen.  There 
was  a  boy  of  sixteen  who  dived  with  surprising  skOl,  and 
Dick  took  the  greatest  possiUe  pleasure  in  observing  him. 
There  was  also  a  stout  man  of  his  *^uainttm:ft  irhotit 
ambition  it  had  been  for  months  to  cross  the  bath  by 
means  of  the  swinging  rings,  and  this  person,  too,  afforded 
him  hardly  less  pleasure,  as  he  always  had  to  kt  go  at  the 
fourth  ring,  if  not  the  third,  whence  he  phmged  into  the 
water  with  a  sound  that,  curiously  enough,  waa  mcne 
resonant  than  sibilant. 

At  six,  after  looking  through  all  the  illustrated  papcn, 
he  went  out  to  get  his  coat,  and  was  presently  in  the  thick 
of  a  heated  argument  with  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  carpet  in  the  front  hall  It  was 
not  fit,  said  Dick  (searching  for  hyperboles),  for  even  the 
drawing-room  of  the  "  Cecil." 

This  argument  made  him  a  little  later  than  he  had 
intoided,  and,  as  he  came  up  in  the  lift,  the  attendant 
informed  him,  in  the  passionlees  manner  proper  to  such 
people,  that  the  Mr.  Kirkby  who  had  been  mentioned 
had  arrived  and  was  waiting  for  him  in  his  rooms. 
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Shortly  before  midnight  Dick  attempted  to  sum  up 
the  situation.  They  had  talked  about  Frank  practically 
without  ceasing,  since  Dick's  man  had  set  coffee  on  the 
table  at  nine  o'clock,  and  both  had  learned  new  facts. 

"  Well,  then,  wire  to  go  down  to  this  man,  Parham- 
Carter,"  said  Dick,  "  the  first  thing  after  breakfast  to- 
morrow.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Eton 
Mission  ?  " 

"  No.  One  used  to  have  a  collection  for  it  each  half, 
you  know,  in  the  housbs." 

"  How  do  we  go  ?  " 

"  Oh !  railway  from  Broad  Street.  I've  looked  it  up. 
Victoria  Park's  the  station." 

Dick  drew  two  or  three  draughts  of  smoke  from  his  dgar- 
butt,  and  laid  it  down  in  a  small  silver  tray  at  his  elbow. 
(The  tray  was  a  gift  from  the  old  lady  he  had  lunched  with 
to<lay.) 

"  All  you've  told  me  is  extraordinarily  interesting,"  he 
said.  "  It  really  was  to  get  away  this  girl  that  he's  stopped 
so  long  ?  " 

"  I  expect  that's  what  he  tells  himself— that's  the  hand]e« 
so  to  speak.  But  it's  chiefly  a  sort  of  obstinacy.  He  said 
he  would  go  on  the  roads,  and  so  he's  gone." 

"  I  rather  like  that,  you  know,"  said  Dick. 

Jack  snorted  a  little. 

"  Oh,  it's  better  than  saying  a  thing  and  not  doing  it. 
But  why  say  it  ?  " 

"Ohl  one  must  do  something,"  said  Dick.  "At 
least,  some  people  seem  to  think  so.  And  I  rather  envy 
them,  you  know.    I'm  afraid  I  doa't." 
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"  Don't  what  ?  " 

"  Don't  do  anything.  Unles'  you  can  cs}\  this  sort  of 
thing  doing  something."  He  waved  his  h.jid  vaguely 
round  his  perfectly  arranged  rots. 

Jack  said  nothing.  He  was  inclined  to  be  a  little 
strenuous  himself  in  some  ways,  and  he  had  always  been 
conscious  of  a  faint  annoyance  with  Dick's  extreme 
leicuieliness. 

"  I  see  you  agree,"  went  on  Dick.  "  Well,  we  must 
see  what  can  be  done." 

He  stood  up  smiling  and  b^an  to  expand  and  con* 
tract  his  fingers  luxuriously  before  the  fire  behind  his 
back. 

"  If  we  can  only  get  Frank  away,"  murmured  Jack. 
"  That's  enough  for  the  present." 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  him  thm  ?  "• 
•  "Oh,  Lord!    An]rthing.     Go  round  the  world  if  he 
likes.    Come  and  stay  at  my  place." 

"  And  suppose  he  thinks  that's  a  bit  too  near  to  .  .  . 
to  Lady  Tal§^rth." 

This  switched  Jack  back  again  to  a  line  he  had  already 
run  on  for  an  hour  this  evening. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  ghastly  part  of  it  all.  He's  sure  not 
to  have  heard.  And  who  the  devil's  to  tell  him  ?  And 
how  will  he  take  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Dick,  "  I'm  really  not  frightened 
about  that  ?  All  you've  told  me  about  him  makes  me 
think  he'll  behave  very  welL  Funny  thing,  isn't  it,  that 
you  know  him  so  much  better  than  I  do  ?  I  never  dreamt 
there  was  so  much  in  him,  somehow." 

"  Oh,  there's  a  lot  in  Frank.  But  one  doesn't  always 
know  what  it  is." 

"  Do  you  think  his  rd%ion's  made,  much  difference  ?  " 

"  I  tUnk  it's  done  this  for  him,"  said  Jack  atoidy. 
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"  (I've  bMn  thinkii^  a  lot  aboat  that.)  I  think  ift  fixed 
tyags,  80  to  speak.  ..."  He  hesiUted.  He  was  ndt 
an  export  in  psychological  analysis.  Dick  took  him 
np  quickly.    He  nodded  three  or  four  times. 

"  Exactiy,"  he  said.    "  That's  it,  no  doubt.    It's  given 
him  a  centre-~a  hub  for  the  wheel." 
"Eh?" 

"  It's  ...  if  s  joined  everything  on  to  one  point  in 
him.  He'll  be  more  obstinate  and  mad  than  ever  before. 
He's  got  a  centre  now.  ...  I  suppose  that's  what  reli- 
gion's for,"  he  added  meditatively.  • 

This  was  Greek  to  Jack.  He  looked  at  Dick  nncom- 
prehendingly. 

Dick  turned  round 'and  b^an  to  stare  into  the  fire, 
still  contracting  and  expanding  his  fingers. 

"  If 8  a  funny  thing—this  religion,"  he  said  at  last 
"  I  never  could  understand  it." 

"  And  what  about  Archie  ?  "  asked  Jack  with  sudden 
abruptness.    (He  had  no  continuity  of  mind.) 

Dick  brought  his  meditations  to  a  ckne  with  equal 
abruptness,  or  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  so 
caustic  as  r^;ards  his  first  cousin. 

"  Oh,  Archie's  an  ass !"  he  said.  "  We  can  leave  him 
out." 

Jade  changed  the  subject  again.    He  was  feeling  the 
sitnation  very  acutdy  indeed,  and  the  result  was  that  all 
its  elements  came  tumbling  out  anyhow. 
"  I've  been  beastly  uncomfortable,"  he  said. 
"  Yes  ?"  said  Dick.    "  Any  particular  way  ?  " 
Jack  shifted  one  leg  over  the  other.      He  had  not 
appRMched  one  element  in  the  situation  at  all,  as  yet, 
with  Dick,  but  it  had  been  simmering  in  him  iot  w«ek8, 
and  had  been  brought  to  a  point  by  Frank's  letter  re* 
ceived  this  morning.    And  now  the  curious  intimacy 
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into  iHiich  he  bad  bwn  teoofht  with  Dick  b^an  to  wann 
it  oat  of  him. 

"  Yoa'll  think  me  an  aM,  too,  I  expect,"  he  said.  "And 
I  father  think  it's  tnie.    Bat  I  can't  help  it" 

Dick  smiled  at  him  oicoaragingly.  (Certainly,  thought 
Jack,  this  man  was  nicer  than  he  had  thought  him.) 

"Well,  it's  this "  he  said  suddenly.    "Bat  it's 

frightfully  hard  to  put  into  words.    You  know  what  I 
told  you  about  Frank's  coming  to  me  at  Barham  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  there  was  something  he  said  fhea  that  made 
me  uncomfortable.  And  it's  made  me  more  and  more 
uncomfortable  ever  since.  .  .  ."  (He  paused  again.) 
"  Well,  it's  this.  He  said  that  he  felt  there  was  something 
going  on  that  he  couldn't  understand— some  sort  of 
Plan,  he  said— in  which  he  had  to  take  part— a  sort  of 
scheme  to  be  worked  out,  you  know.  I  suppose  he  meant 
God,"  he  explained  feebly. 

Dkk  looked  at  him  questioningly. 

"  Oh !  I  can't  put  it  into  words,"  said  Jack  desperately. 
"  Nor  did  he,  exactly.  But  that  was  the  kind  of  idea. 
A  sort  of  Fate.  He  said  he  was  quite  certain  of  it.  .  .  . 
And  there  were  lots  of  little  things  that  fitted  in.  He 
changed  his  clothes  in  the  old  vestry,  you  know— in  the 
dd  church.  It  seemed  like  a  sort  of  sacrifice,  you  know. 
And  then  I  had  a  beastly  dream  that  night.  And  ibea 
there  was  s(»nething  my  mother  said.  .  .  .  And  now 
there's  his  letter :  the  one  I  showed  you  at  dinner— about 
something  that  might  happen  to  him.  ...  Oh  I  I'm  a 
firrt-dass  ais,  aren't  I  ?  " 

There  was  a  considerable  silence.  He  glaroed  up  in 
an  ashamed  sort  of  way,  at  the  other,  and  saw  him  stand- 
ing quite  uprii^t  and  still,  again  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
oat  acTOis  the  rotm^  From  outside  came  the 
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horn  of  the  thoroaghlu»~the  roUing  of  wbedi,  the  jiogk 
of  belb,  the  cries  of  human  beings.  He  waited  inri 
kind  of  shame  for  Dick's  next  words.  He  had  not  pat  aU 
these  feelings  into  coherent  fonn  before,  even  to  himself 
and  they  sounded  now  even  more  fantastic  than  he  had 
thought  them.  He  waited,  then,  for  the  verdict  of  this 
qmet  man,  whom  up  to  now  he  had  deemed  something  of 
a  fool,  who  cared  about  nothing  but  billiards  and  what 
wascaUedArt.    (Jack  loathed  Art.) 

Then  the  verdict  came  in  a  surprising  form.    But  he 
understood  it  perfectly. 

"  Well,  what  about  bed  ?"  said  Dick  quietly. 


(IV) 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  that  Mr. 
Parham-Carter  was  summoned  by  the  neat  maid-servant 
of  the  clergy-house  to  see  two  gentlemen.  She  presented 
two  cards  on  a  plated  salver,  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
Richard  Guiseley  and  John  B.  Kirkby.  He  got  up  very 
qmckly,  and  went  downstairs  two  at  a  time.  A  minute 
later  he  brought  them  both  upstairs  and  shut  the 
door. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said.  "  I'm  most  awfully  glad  you've 
come.  I  .  .  .I've  been  fearfully  upset  by  all  this,  and  I 
haven't  known  what  to  do." 

"  Now  where  is  he  ?  "  demanded  Jack  Kirkby. 

The  clergyman  made  a  deprecatory  face. 

"  I've  absolutely  promised  not  to  tell,"  he  said.  "  And 
you  know " 

"But  that's  ridiculous.  We've  come  on  pnrpoM  to 
letch  him  away.  It  simply  mustn't  go  on.  That's  why 
I  didn't  write.  I  sent  Frank's  letter  on  to  Mr,  Guisetey 
hwe  (he's  a  cousia  of  Frank's,  by  the  way),  and  he  «fktd 
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me  to  coBot  ap  to  town.  I  got  to  town  last  night,  and 
we've  ame  down  here  at  once  this  morning." 

Mr.  Parham*CaTter  glanced  at  the  neat  melancholy- 
fthced,  bearded  man  who  sat  opposite. 

"  But  yovL  know  t  promised,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  burst  in  Jack ;  "but  one  doesn't  keep  promises 
one  makes  to  madmen.    And " 

"  But  he's  not  mad  in  the  least.    He's " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  he's  more 
sane  than  anyone  else,"  said  the  young  man  dismallv. 
"  I  know  it  sounds  ridiculous,  but " 

Dick  Guisdey  nodded  with  such  emphasis  that  he 
stopped. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Dick  in  his  gentle 
drawl.    "  And  I  quite  understand." 

"  But  it's  all  sickening  rot,"  burst  in  Jack.  "  He  must 
be  mad.  You  don't  know  Frank  as  I  do — neither  of  you. 
And  now  there's  this  last  business — ^his  father's  marriage, 
I  mean ;   and — — "  * 

He  broke  off  and  looked  across  at  Dick. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Dick ;  "  don't  mind  me." 

"  Well,  we  don't  know  whether  he's  heard  of  it  or  not ; 
but  he  must  hear  sooner  or  later,  and  then " 

"  But  he  has  heard  of  it,"  interrupted  the  clergyman. 
"  I  showed  him  the  paragraph  myself." 

"  He's  heard  of  it !    And  he  knows  all  about  it !  " 

"  Certainly.  And  I  understood  from  him  that  he  knew 
the  girl :  the  Rector's  daughter,  isn't  it." 

"  Knows  the  girl  I  Why,  he  was  engaged  to  her  himself." 

"What?" 

"Yes;  didn't  he  teU  you  ?  " 

"  He  ^dn't  give  me  the  faintest  hint " 

"  How  did  he  behave  ?    What  did  he  say  ?  " 
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Mr.  Pufaain-Cartw  tCared  a  moment  in  ribnoe. 
"  What  did  he  My  ?  "  snapped  ont  Jack  impatiently.  ^ 
"  Say  ?    He  said  nothing.    He  jntt  told  me  he  knew 
the  girl,  when  I  asked  him." 

"  Good  God  I "  lemaxked  Jack.    And  there  was  sflenoe. 
Dick  broke  it 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  we're  rather  in  a  hole." 

"But  it's  preposterons,"boist  out  Jack  again.  "Here's 
poor  old  Frank,  simply  breaking  his  heart,  and  here  are 
wc  perfectly  ready  to  do  anything  we  can— why,  the 
chap  must  be  in  hell  1 " 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Parfaam-Carter,"  said  Dick  softly. 
"  What  about  your  going  round  to  his  house  and  seeing 
if  he's  in,  and  what  h6's  likely  to  be  doing  to^y." 

"  He'n  be  at  the  factory  till  this  evening." 

"  The  factoiy  ?  " 

"Yes;  he's  woiking  at  a  jam  factoiy  just  now." 

A  sound  of  fury  and  disdain  broke  from  Jack. 

"  Well,"  continuedDick, "  (May  I  take  a  cigarette,  by  the 
way  ? ),  why  shouldn't  you  go  round  and  make  inquiries, 
and  find  out  how  the  land  lies  ?  Then  Kiikby  and  I 
mig^t  perhaps  hang  about  a  bit  and  run  up  against  him 
—if  you'd  just  give  us  a  hint,  you  know." 

TIm  other  koked  at  him  a  nrament. 

"  WcH,  perhaps  I  mi^it,"  he  said  doubtfully.  "  But 
what " 

"Good  Lord!     But  you'll  be  keeping  your  promise, 
won't  you  ?  After  all,  it's  quite  natural  we  shouU  come 
down  after  his  letter— and  quite  on  tiie  cards  that  we 
should  run  up  against  him.  .  .  .  Please  to  go  at  once 
and  let  us  wait  here." 

In  a  quartor  of  «n  hour  Mr.  PariuunoCarter  came  back 
qnicUy  into  the  room  and  shut  the  door. 
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"  Y«:  he's  At  the  fKtocy,"  1m  said.  "Or  at  any  rata 
he'a  not  at  hoaw.  And  tbey  don't  expoct  him  back 
tin  late." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  There's  something  up.  The  girl's  gone  too.  (No ; 
she's  not  at  the  factory.)  And  I  think  there's  gdng  to 
beltrouble." 
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CHAPTER  VI 

« 

rE  electric  train  stowed  down  and  stopped  at  the 
Hammersmith  terminus,  and  there  was  the  usual 
rush  lor  the  doors. 

"Come  on,  Gertie,^'  said  a  young  man,  "here  we 
are," 

The  girl  remained  perfectly  still  with  her  face  hidden. 

The  crowd  was  enormous  this  Christmas  Eve,  and  for 
the  most  part  laden  with  parcels ;  the  platforms  surged 
with  folk,  and  each  bookstall,  blazing  with  hghts  (for  it 
was  after  seven  o'clock),  was  a  centre  of  a  kind  of  whirl- 
pool There  was  sensational  news  in  the  evening  papers, 
and  everyone  was  anxious  to  get  at  the  full  details  of 
which  the  main  facts  were  tantahzingly  displayed  on  the 
posters.  Everyone  wanted  to  know  exactly  who  were 
the  people  concerned  and  how  it  had  all  happened.  It 
was  a  dehghtful  tragedy  for  the  Christmas  festivities. 

"Come  on,"  said  the  young  man  again.  "They're 
nearly  all  out." 

"  I  can't,"  moaned  the  girl. 

Frank  took  her  by  the  arm  resolutely 

"  Come !  "  he  said. 

Then  she  came,  and  the  two  passed  out  together  into 
the  mob  waiting  to  come  in. 
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"  We  ihaU  have  to  walk,"  said  Frank, 
but  I've  got  to  get  home  somehow." 
She  bowed  her  head  and  said  nothing. 


"  I'm  sorry ; 


Gertie  presented  a  very  unusual  appearance  this  evening. 
Certainly  she  had  laid  out  the  two-pound«ten  to  advantage. 
She  was  in  a  perfectly  decent  dark  dress  with  a  red  stripe 
in  it ;  she  had  a  large  hat  and  some  species  of  boa  round 
her  neck ;  she  even  carried  a  cheap  umbrella  with  a  sham 
silver  band  and  a  small  hand-bag  with  one  pocket- 
handkerchief  inside  it.  And  to  her  own  mind,  no  doubt, 
she  was  a  perfect  picture  of  the  ideal  penitent— very 
respectable  and  even  prosperous  looking,  and  yet  with  a 
dignified  reserve.  She  was  not  at  all  flaunting,  she 
must  have  thought ;  neither  was  she,  externally,  anything 
of  a  disgrace.  It  would  be  evident  presently  to  her  mother 
that  she  had  returned  out  of  simple  goodness  of  heart 
and  not  at  all  because  her  recent  escapade  had  been  a 
faUure.  She  would  still  be  able  to  talk  of  "  the  Major  " 
with  something  of  an  air,  and  to  make  out  that  he 
treated  her  always  like  a  lady.  (When  I  went  to 
interview  her  a  few  months  ago  I  found  her  very 
dignified,  very  self-conscious,  excessively  refined  and 
faintly  reminiscent  of  fallen  splendour ;  and  her  mother 
told  me  privately  that  she  was  begimiing  to  be  rest- 
less again  and  talked  of  going  on  to  the  music-hall 
stage.) 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  find  it  very  hard  to  forgive, 
and  that  is,  that  as  the  two  went  together  under  the  flam- 
ing white  lights  towards  Chiswick  High  Street,  she  turned 
to  Frank  a  little  nervously  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
mind  walking  just  behind  her.  (Please  remember,  how- 
ever, in  extenuation,  that  Gertie's  i 


the  Superior  Young  Lady.) 
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"  I  don't  quite  like  to  be  teen "  munmired  this 

nqMctable  person. 

"  Oh,  certainly  I "   add  Frank,  without  an  instant't 
hesitation. 

They  had  met,  half  an  hour  before,  by  appointment, 

at  the  entrance  to  the  undeigiound  station  at  Victoria. 

Frank's  van-joumeyings  would,  he  calculated,  bring  him 

there  about  half.past  six,  and,  strictly  against  the  orders 

•  of  his  superiors,  but   very  ingeniously,  with   the  con- 

nivance  of  his  feUow-driver  of  the  van,  he  had  arranged 

for  his  place  to  be  taken  on  the  van  for  the  rest  of  the 

evening  by  a  man  kpown  to  his  feUow-driver--but  just 

now  out  of  work— for  the  snm  of  one  shilling,  to  be  paid 

within  a  week.    He  was  quito  determined  not  to  leave 

Gertie  afone  again,  when  once  the  journey  to  Chiswick 

had  actuaUy  b^;un,  until  he  had  seen  her  landed  in  her 

own  home. 

The  place  of  meeting,  too,  had  suited  Gertie  very  well. 
She  had  left  Turner  Road  abruptly,  without  a  word  to 
anyone,  the  instant  that  the  Major's  miKtary-kwking 
back  had  been  seen  by  her  to  pass  within  the  swing- 
doors  of  the  "Queen's  Arms"  for  his  usual  morning 
refreshment.  Then  she  had  occupied  herself  chiefly  by 
collecting  her  various  things  at  their  respective  shops, 
purchased  by  Frank's  two-pound-ten,  and  putting  them 
on.  She  had  had  a  clear  threepence  to  spare  beyond  the 
few  shillings  she  had  determined  to  put  by  out  of  the  total, 
and  had  expended  it  by  a  visit  to  the  cinematograph 
show  in  Victoria  Street.  There  had  been  a  very  touching' 
aeries  of  pictures  of  the  "  Old  Home  in  the  Country," 
and  the  milking  of  the  cows,  with  a  general  atmosphere 
of  roses  and  church-bells,  and  Gertie  had  dissolved  into 
tears  more  than  once,  and  had  cried  noiselessly  into  her- 
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new  pocket'handkerchief  drawn  from  her  new  band-bag. 
But  tbe  bad  met  Frank  quite  ponctnally,  for,  indeed,  ihe 
bad  burned  ber  boats  now  entirely  and  tbere  was  notbing 
else  kft  lor  ber  to  do. 

At  tbe  entrance  to  Cbiswick  High  Street  anotber 
brilliant  tbought  struck  ber.  Sbe  pansed  for  Frank  to 
come  up. 

"  Frankie,"  she  said,  "  you  won't  say  anything  about 
the  two-pound-1  en,  will  you  ?  I  shouldn't  like  tiiem  to 
think " 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Frank  gravely,  and  after  a 
moment,  noticing  that  she  glanced  at  him  again  un- 
easily,  understood,  and  fell  obediently  to  the  ttax  once 
more. 

About  a  quarts  of  a  mile  further  on  ber  steps  began 
to  go  slower.  Frank  watched  her  very  carefully.  He  was 
not  absolutely  sure  of  ber  even  now.  Then  sbe  crossed 
over  tbe  street  between  two  trams,  and  Frank  dodged 
after  ber.  Then  she  turned  as  if  to  walk  back  to  Hammer- 
smith.   In  an  instant  Frank  was  at  her  side. 

"  You're  going  the  wrong  way,"  he  said. 

She  stopped  irresdutely,  and  had  to  make  way  for  two 
or  three  hurrying  people  to  pass. 

"  Ob,  Frankie !  I  can't  I  "  she  wailed  softly. 

"  Come ! "  said  Flmnk,  and  took  her  by  the  arm  once 
more. 


Kve  minutes  later  they  stood  together  half-way  down 
a  certain  long  lane  that  turns  out  of  Cbiswick  Hi^  Street 
to  the  left,  and  there,  iot  the  first  time,  she  seems  to  have 
been  genuinely  frightened.    Tbe  street  was  quite  empty ; 
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the  entire  walking  popnkticHi  was  parading  up  and  dofwn 
the  bristly-lit  thorooi^iltre  a  hundred  yards  behiild 
them,  or  feverishly  engeged  in  various  kinds  of  provision- 
shops.  The  lamps  were  sparse  in  this  lane,  and  all  was 
comparatively  quiet. 

"Oh,  Frankiel"  she  moaned  again.  "I  can't  1  I 
can't  I  ...  I  daren't  I " 

She  leaned  back  against  the  sill  of  a  window. 

Yet,  even  then,  I  believe  she  was  rather  enjoying  her- 
sell  It  was  all  so  extremely  like  the  sort  of  plays  over 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  shed  tears.  The 
Prodigal's  Return!  And  on  Christmas  Eve!  It  only 
required  a  little  sno^  to  be  falling  and  a  crying  in^t 
at  her  breast.  .  .  . 

I  wonder  what  Frank  made  of  it.  He  must  have 
known  Gertie  thoroughly  well  by  now,  and  certainly 
there  is  not  one  sensible  man  in  a  thousand  whose  gorge 
would  not  have  risen  at  the  situation.  Yet  I  doubt 
whether  Frank  paid  it  much  attention. 

"  Where's  the  house  ?  "  he  said. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  number  of  the  door  by  which  he 
stood. 

"  It  must  be  a  dozen  doors  further  on,"  he  said. 

"  It's  the  last  house  in  the  row,"  murmured  Gertie, 
in  a  weak  vdce.  "Is  father  looking  out?  Go  and 
see." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Frank,  "  do  not  be  silly.  Do 
remember  your  mother's  letter." 

Then  she  suddenly  turned  on  him,  ana  if  ever  she  was 
genuine  she  was  in  that  moment. 

"  Frankie,"  she  whispered  "  why  not  take  me 
away  yourself  ?    Oh !  take  me  away !  take  me  away  1 " 

He  kxdced  into  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  in*  that 
instant  he  canght  again  that  glimpse  as  of  Jenny  hersell 
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"  Tak0  mt  away— ru  Uve  with  yon  jvtt  at  you  Uke ! " 
She  todc  him  by  his  poor  old  jacket-kpeL  "  You  can 
easily  make  enough,  and  I  don't  aik " 

Then  he  detached  her  fingen  and  took  her  gently  by 
the  arm. 

"  Come  with  me."  he  said.     "  No ;  not  another  word." 

Together  in  silence  they  went  the  lew  steps  that 
separated  them  from  the  house.  There  was  a  little 
guden  in  front,  its  borders  set  alternately  with  sea>shells 
and  flints.  At  the  gate  she  hesitated  once  more,  but  he 
unlatched  the  gate  and  pushed  her  gently  through. 

"  Oh !  my  gk>ves !  "  whispered  Gertie,  in  a  sharp  tone 
of  consternation.  "  I  left  ihtm  in  the  shop  next  the 
A.B.C.  in  WUton  Road." 

Frank  nodded.  Then,  stiU  urging  her,  he  brought  her 
up  to  the  door  and  tapped  upon  it. 

There  were  footsteps  inside. 

"God  bless  you,  Gertie.  Be  a  good  girl  I'll  wait 
in  the  road  forten  minutes,  so  that  you  can  call  me  if  yoa 
want  to." 

Then  he  was  gone  as  the  door  opened. 

(n) 

The  next  public  appearance  of  Frank  that  I  have 
been  able  to  trace,  was  in  Westminster  Cathedral.  Now 
it  costs  an  extra  penny  at  least,  I  think,  to  break  one's 
journey  from  Hammersmith  to  Broad  Street,  and  I 
imagine  that  Frank  would  not  have  done  this  after  what 
he  had  said  to  Gertie  about  the  difficulty  connected  with 
taking  an  omnibus,  except  for  some  definite  reason, 
so  it  is  only  posnble  to  conclude  that  he  broke  hb  journey 
at  Victoria  in  an  attempt  to  get  at  those  gloves. 

It  seems  almost  inaedible  that  Gertie  shoukl  have 
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spoken  of  her  glovw  at  rodi  a  moment,  bot  »  wiBy 
himpened.    She  toW  me  so  heraelf .    And.  penon^,  on 
Sdng  over  it,  it  seems  to  me  tolerably  in  hne  (though 
perhaps  the  line  is  rather  unusually  prolonged)  jnth  an 
^t  I  have  been  able  to  gather  about  her  whole  character. 
The  fact  is  that  gloves,  just  then,  were  to  h«  really 
important.    She  was  about  to  appear  on  the  stage  of 
f  aiSy  Ufe,  and  she  had  formed  a  perfectly  consistent 
conception  of  hCT  part.    Gloves  were  an  int^  pwrt  of 
her  costumfr-they  were  the  final  proof  of  » jo^  of 
opulence  and  refinement ;    therefore,  though  ate  could 
not  get  them  just  then.itwas  perfectly  «»tf»?  »«^P~J^ 
of  her  to  mention  ttem.    It  must  not  be  thoiyht  that 
Gertie  was  insincere:  she  was  not;  she  was  *n»matac 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  within  five  mmutes  of  her  arnval 
she  was  down  on  her  knees  by  her  motter  with  her  face 
hidden  in  her  mother's  lap,  crying  her  heart  out  Bytte 
time  she  remembered  Frank  and  ran  out  mto  the  street, 
he  had  been  gone  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

One  of  the  priests  attached  to  Westminster  Cattfcdr^ 
happened  to  have  a  pause  about  half-i^  T^^.^ 
in ^  hearing  ol  confessions.  He  had  been  m  h»l^x 
without  a  break  from  six  o'clock  and  he  was  exto^^y 
tired  and  stiff  about  the  knees.  He Jiad  said  tiie  wh^f 
his  office  during  intervals,  and  he  thought  he  wouM 
take  a  Kttle  walk  up  and  down  the  south  aisle  to  stretch 

^' S^i  unlatched  the  Uttk  door  of  his  cotikmotal^ 
leaving  the  light  burning  in  case  someone  ebe  turned 

up;  he  sHpped  off  his  stole  *nd  cam«  o«?»^  *w.  w«i 
The  whole  aisle,  it  seemed,  was  empty.  tteu€^^  was 

still  a  sprinkling  of  folks  in  the  north  aisle,  n^t  aawa 
the  great  space  of  the  nave ;  and  he  went  down  the  whole 
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length,  down  to  the  west  end  to  have  a  general  look 
ap  the  CathednL 

He  stood  kxddng  for  three  ot  four  minutes. 

Oveiiiead  hung  the  huge  span  of  brickwork,  lost  in 
darkness,  incredibly  vast  and  mj^terious,  with  here  and 
there  emerging  into  faint  light  a  slice  of  a  dome  or  the 
dope  of  some  architrave— like  dogmas  from  impenetrable 
mystery.  Before  him  lay  the  immense  nave,  thronged 
now  with  close-packed  chairs  in  readiness  for  the  mid- 
night Mass,  and  they  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  with 
tired  ejres,  almost  Uke  the  bent  shoulders  of  an  enormous 
crowd  bowed  in  dead  silence  of  adoration.  But  there 
was  nothing  yet  to  adore,  except  up  there  to  the  left, 
where  a  very  pale  glimmer  shone  on  poUshed  marble 
anumgthe  shadows  before  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. There  was  one  other  exception ;  for  overhead, 
against  the  half-fighted  apse,  where  a  belated  sacristan 
still  moved  about,  himself  a  shadow,  busy  with  the  last 
preparations  of  the  High  Altar— there  burgeoned  out 
the  ominous  silhouette  of  the  vast  hanging  cross,  but 
so  dark  that  the  tortured  Christ  upon  it  was  invisible. .  .  . 
Yet  surely  that  was  right  on  thu  night,  for  who,  of  all  those 
who  were  to  adore  presently  the  Child  of  Joy,  gave  a 
thought  to  the  Man  of  Sorrows  ?  His  Time  was  yet  three 
nxmthft  away.  .  . 


As  the  priest  stood  there,  looking  and  imagining,  with 
that  strange  clarity  of  mind  and  intuition  that  a  few 
hours  in  the  confessional  gives  to  even  the  dullest  brain, 
he  noticed  the  figure  of  a  man  detach  iti.elf  from  one  of 
the  lighted  confessionals  on  the  left  and  come  down 
towards  him,  walking  quickly  and  lightly.  To  his  sur- 
prise, this  young  man.  instead  of  going  out  at  ttw  north- 
wwt  door,  wheeled  and  came  towards  him. 
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He  noticed  him  .ptrticulaily,  and  remembered  his 
afterwards :  it  was  a  very  shabby  dark  blue  suit,  splashed 
with  mud  from  the  Christmas  streets,  very  bulgy  about 
the  knees;  the  coat  was  buttoned  up  tightly  round  a 
muffler  that  had  probably  once  been  white,  and  his  big 
boots  made  a  considerable  noise  as  he  came. 

The  priest  had  a  sudden  impulse  as  the  young  man 
crossed  him. 

"  A  merry  Christmas,"  he  said. 

The  young  man  stopped  a  moment  and  smiled  all  over 
his  face,  and  the  priest  noticed  the  extraordinary  serenity 
and  pleasantness  of  ^he  face— and  that,  though  it  was  the 
{ace  of  a  Poor  Man.  with  sunken  cheeks  and  lines  at  the 
comers  of  the  mouth. 

"Thank   you,    Father."    he   said.      "The   same   to 

Then  he  went  on.  his  boots  as  noisy  as  ever,  and  turned 
up  the  south  aisle.  And  presently  the  sound  of  his  boots 
ceased. 

The  priest  stiU  stood  a  moment  or  two.  looking  and 
thinking,  and  it  struck  him  with  something  of  pleasure 
that  the  young  man.  though  obviously  of  the  most  com- 
pktely  submerged  tenth,  had  not  even  hesitated  or 
pansed.  still  less  said  one  word,  with.the  hope  of  a  Uttk 
something  for  Christmas'  sake.  Surely  he  had  spoken, 
too,  with  the  voice  of  an  educated  man. 

He  became  suddenly  interested— he  scarcely  knew  why, 
and  the  impression  made  just  by  that  single  glimpse  of  a 
personality  deepened  every  moment.  .  .  .  What  m  the 
world  was  that  young  man  doing  he^e  ?  .  .  .  What  was 
his  business  up  in  that  empty  south  aisle  ?  Who  was 
be  ?    What  was  it  all  about  ? 

He  thought  presently  that  he  would  go  up  and  see ; 
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it  was  on  his  way  back  to  the  clergy-house,  too.  But 
when  he  reached  the  corner  of  the  aisle  and  could  see  up 
it,  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  there. 

He  b^an  to  walk  up,  wondering  more  than  ever,  and 
then(m  asudden  he  saw  a  figure  kneeling  on  the  lower  step 
of  the  chapel  on  the  right,  railed  ofi  and  curtained  now, 
where  the  Crib  was  ready  to  be  disclosed  two  hours 
later. 

It  all  seemed  very  odd.  He  could  not  understand 
why  anj^ne  should  wish  to  pray  before  an  impenetrable 
curtain.  As  he  came  nearer  he  saw  it  was  his  friend 
all  right.  Those  boots  were  unmistakable.  The  young 
man  was  kneeling  on  the  step,  quite  upright  and  motion- 
less, his  cap  held  in  his  hands,  facing  towards  the  curtain 
behind  which,  no  doubt,  there  stood  the  rock-roofed 
stable,  with  the  Three  Personarfes— an  old  man,  a  maid 
and  a  new-bom  Child.  But  their  time,  too,  was  not  yet. 
It  was  two  hours  away. 

Priests  do  not  usually  stare  in  the  face  of  people  who 
are  saying  their  prayers — ^they  are  quite  accustomed 
to  that  plMn(»nen<m ;  but  this  priest  (he  tells  me)  sim{dy 
could  not  resist  it.  And  as  he  passed  on  his  noiseless 
shoes,  noticing  that  the  light  from  his  own  confessional 
shone  full  upon  the  man,  he  turned  and  looked  strai^t 
at  his  face. 

Now  I  do  not  understanu  what  it  was  that  he  saw; 
he  does  not  understand  it  himself ;  but  it  seems  that  there 
was  something  that  impressed  him  more  than  anything 
else  that  he  had  evei  seen  before  or  since  in  the  whole 
world. 

The  young  man's  eyes  were  open  and  his  lips  w«re 
dosed.  Not  one  muscle  of  his  hice  moved.  So  much  for 
the  physical  facts.  But  it  was  a  case  where  the  physical 
facts  are  supremely   unimportant.  ...  At  any  rate,  the 
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pritft  could  only  recall  them  with  an  effort.  The  poiiii 
was  that  thoe  was  something  supra-physical  there- 
(personally  I  should  call  it  supematural)--4hat  stabbed 
the  watcher's  heart  dean  through  with  one  overwhebning 
pang.  ...  (I  •think  that's  enough.) 

When  the  priest  reached  the  Lady  chapel  he  sat  down, 
still  trembling  a  little,  and  threw  all  his  attention  into 
hb  ears,  determined  to  hear  the  first  movement  that  the 
kneeling  figure  made  behind  him.  So  he  sat  minute  aftsr 
minute.  The  Cathedral  was  full  of  Echoes— murmurous 
rebounds  of  the  noises  of  the  streets,  drawn  out  and 
mdlowed  into  long,  'soft,  rolling  tones,  against  which, 
as  against  a  foil,  there  stood  out  detached,  now  and  then, 
the  sudden  footsteps  of  someone  leaving  or  entering  a 
confessional,  the  short  scream  of  a  slipjung  chair—once 
the  sudden  noise  of  a  confessional-door  being  opened  and 
the  click  of  the  handle  which  turned  out  the  electric 
h^t.  And  it  was  full  of  shadows,  too;  a  monstrous 
outline  crossed  and  recrossed  the  apse  behind  the  High 
Altar,  as  the  sacristan  moved  about ;  once  a  hand,  as  of  a 
giant,  remained  poised  for  an  instant  somewhere  on  the 
wall  beside  the  throne.  It  seemed  to  the  priest,  tired  and 
dear-lffained  as  he  was,  as  if  he  sat  in  some  place  oi  ex- 
pectation— some  great  cavern  where  mysteries  moved  and 
passed  in  preparation  for  a  climax.  All  was  hushed  and 
confused,  yet  alive;  and  the  dark  waves  would  break 
inesently  in  the  glory  of  the  midnight  Mass. 

He  scarcely  knew  what  held  him  there,  nor  what  it  was 
for  which  he  waited.  He  thought  of  the  lighted  commpn- 
room  at  the  end  of  the  long  corridor  beyond  the  sacristy. 
He  wondered  who  was  there ;  perhaps  one  or  two  were 
{^ying  bOEards  and  smoking;  they  had  had  a  hard 
day  of  it  and  would  scarcely  get  to  bed  before  three. 
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And  yet,  here  he  sat,  tired  and  over-stnined.  yet  waiting 
—waiting  for  a  disreputable-looking  young  man  in  a  dirty 
suit  and  muffler  and  big  boots,  to  give  over  pn^ring 
before  a  curtain  in  an  empty  aisle. 

A  figure  presently  came  softly  round  the  comer  behind 
him.  It  was  the  priest  whom  he  had  beard  leaving  his 
coniesaional  just  now. 

"  Haven't  you  done  yet  ?  "  whispered  the  new-comer, 
pausing  behind  his  chair. 

"  Coming  in  a  minute  or  two,"  he  said. 

The  figure  passed  on;  presently  a  door  banged  Uke 
muffled  thunder  somewhere  beyond  the  sacristy,  and 
simultaneously  he  heard  a  pair  of  boots  going  down  the 

aisle  behind. 

He  got  up  instantly,  and  with  long,  silent  steps  made 
his  way  down  the  aisle  also.  The  figure  wheeled  the 
comer  and  disappeared;  he  himself  ran  on  tip-toe  and 
was  in  time  to  see  him  turr'ig  away  from  the  holy-water 
basin  by  the  door.  £  t  .  mm  so  quickly  alter  him 
that  the  door  was  still  vibra  ^  as  he  put  his  hand  upon 
it.  He  came  out  more  cautiously  through  the  little 
entrance,  and  stood  on  the  steps  in  time  to  see  the  yc  g 
man  moving  off.  not  five  yards  away,  in  the  direction  of 
Victoria  Street. 

But  here  something  stopped  him. 
.  Coming  straight  up  the  pavement  outside  the  Art 
and  Book  Company  dep6t  was  a  newsboy  at  the  trot, 
yelling  something  as  he  came,  with  a  poster  flapping 
from  one  arm  and  a  bundle  of  papers  under  the  other. 
The  priest  could  not  catch  What  he  said,  but  he  saw  the 
young  man  suddenly  stop  and  then  turn  off  sharply 
towards  the  boy,  and  he  saw  him.  after  fumbling  in  his 
pocket,  produce  a  halfpenny  and  a  paper  pass  into  his 
hands. 
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Then  then  h«  stood,  motionleit  on  the  pAveiiieB|» 
the  iheet  Mptnd  before  him  flapping  a  littk  in  the  gusty 
v^^  wind. 

"  Paper,  sir  1 "  yelled  the  boy,  pausing  in  the  road 
••  'Qrribte— " 

The  priest  nodded ;  bnt  he  was  not  thinking  much  about 
the  paper,  and  produced  bis  halfpenny.  The  paper 
was  put  into  his  hand,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
He  was  still  watching  the  motionless  figure  on  the  pave- 
ment.. About  three  minutes  passed.  Then  the  young 
man  suddenly  and  dexterously  folded  the  paper,  folded 
it  again  and  slijqwd  it  into  his  pocket.  Thisn  he  set  <^ 
walking  and  a  moment  later  had  vanished  round  the  comer 
into  ^ctoria  Street. 

The  priest  thought  no  more  of  the  paper  as  be  went 
back  through  the  Cathedral,  wondering  again  over  what 
he  had  seen.  .  .  . 

But  the  common-room  was  empty  when  he  got  to  it, 
and  presently  he  spread  the  paper  before  him  <m  the  table 
and  leant  over  it  to  see  what  the  excitement  was  about. 
There  wa»  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  news  was-^here 
were  headlines  occupying  nearly  a  third  of  a  column; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  unimportant  as  general  news :  he 
had  never  beard  of  the  people  before.  It  seemed  that  a 
wealthy  peer  who  Uved  in  the  North  of  England,  who  had 
ooty  recently  been  married  for  the  second  time,  had  been 
kilted  in  a  motor  smash  together  with  his  eldest  son. 
The  chanfieur  had  escaped  with  a  fractured  thigh.  The 
peer's  name  was  Latd  Talgarth* 
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CHAPTER    VII 

:.;,.  (1) 

ON  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  a  curious  little 
incident  happened— I  dug  the  facts  out  of  the 
police  new»-4n  a  small  public-house  on  the  outskirts 
of  South  London.  Obviously  it  is  no  more  than  the 
sheoest  c<nncidence.  Four  men  were  drinking  a  friendly 
g^am  of  beer  together  on  their  way  back  to  work  from 
breakfast.  Their  ecclesiastical  zeal  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  strong,  for  they  distinctly  stated  that  they 
were  celebrating  Christmas  on  that  date,  and  I  deduce 
from  that  statement  that  beer-drinking  was  comparatively 
infrequent  with  them. 

Howevn:,  as  they  were  about  to  part,  there  entered 
to  them  a  fifth,  travel-stained  and  tired,  who  sat  down 
and  demanded  some  stronger  form  of  stimulant.  The 
new-comer  was  known  to  these  four,  for  his  name  was 
given,  and  his  domicile  was  mentioned  as  Hackney  Wick. 
He  was  a  small  man,  very  active  and  very  silent  and 
rather  pate ;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  something  of  a 
myttoious  reputation  even  among  his  friends  and  to  be 
caandtmd  a  dangerous  man  to  cross. 

He  made  no  mystery,  however,  as  to  where  he  had 
comt  from,  nor  whither  he  was  going.  He  had  come 
from  Kent,  he  said,  and  httm<»oudy  added  that  he  had 
been  hop-picking,  and  was  going  to  join  his  wife  and  the 
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ftmUy  drde  for  the  festival  of  Chmtmas.  He  re- 
marked that  his  wife  had  written  to  him  to  say  she  had 
lodgers. 

The  four  men  naturally  stayed  a  little  to  hear  all  this 
news  and  to  celebrate  Christmas  once  more,  but  they 
presently  were  forced  to  tear  themselves  away.  It  was  as 
the  first  man  was  leaving  ^his  foreman  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  tyrannical  disposition)  that  the  little  incident 
happened. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "  Bill "  (three  out  of  the  five  com- 
panions seemed  to  have  been  usually  called  "  Bill "), 
"  Bill,  your  boots  are  in  a  mess." 

The    Bill   in    qu^tion   made    caustic    remarks.     He 
observed  that  it  would  be  remarkable  if  they  were  not 
in  such  weather.    But  the  other  persisted  that  this  was  not 
mud,  and  a  general  inspection  was  made.  This  resulted  in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  being  formed  that  Bill  had  trod- 
den in  some  Wood.    Bill  himself  was  one  of  the  majority, 
though  he  attempted  in  vain  to  think  of  any  explanation. 
Two  men.  however,  declared  that  in  their  opinion  it  was 
only  red  earth.    (A  certain  obscurity  appears  in  the 
evidence  at  this  point,  owing  to  the  common  use  of  a 
certain  expletive  in  the  mouth  of  the  British  working- 
man.)  There  was  a  hot  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  the 
Bill  whose  boots  were  under  argument  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  man  to  keep  his  head.    He  argued  very  sensibly 
that  if  the  stains  were  those  of  blood,  then  he  must  have 
stepped  in  some— perhaps  in  the  gutter  of  a  slaughter- 
house ;  and  if  it  was  not  blood,  then  it  must  be  something 
else  he  had  trodden  in.    It  was  urged  upon  him  that  it 
was  best  washed  ofi,  and  he  seems  finally  to  have  taken 
the  advice,  though  without  enthusiaan. 

Then  the  four  men  departed. 

The  landlady's  evidence  was  to  the  same  effect.    She 
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■tttM  that  the  iMw-cooMr,  with  whoM  iuubm  tht  had 
been  previoudy  unacquainted,  though  the  knew  hit  face, 
had  remained  veiy  tranquilly  for  an  hour  or  ao  and  had 
bnakfasted  off  bacon  and  egga.  He  teemed  to  have 
plenty  of  money,  the  taid.  He  had  finally  tet  off.  limping 
a  little,  in  a  northward  direction. 

Now  thit  incident  it  a  very  amaU  one.  I  only  mention 
it  becauae,  in  reading  the  evidence  later,  I  found  myieU 
reminded  of  a  parallel  incident,  recorded  in  a.lamout 
hittoiical  trial,  in  which  aomething  retembling  blood 
waa  teen  on  the  hand  of  the  judge.  Hit  name  wat 
AyloS,  and  hit  date  the  lixteenth  century. 


Mrs.  Partington  had  a  surprise— not  wbcdly  agieeaUe— 
on  that  Christmas  Eve.  For  at  half  paat  three,  just  at 
the  London  evening  was  beginning  to  doae  in,  her  husband 
walked  into  the  kitchen. 

She  had  teen  nothing  of  him  for  tix  weeks,  and  had 
managed  to  get  on  fairly  well  without  him  I  am  not  even 
now  certain  whether  or  no  she  knows  what  her  husband's 
occupation  is  during  these  abtencet  of  his— I  think  it 
quite  postible  that,  honestly,  she  does  not— and  I  have 
no  idea  mysell  It  seemed,  however,  this 'time,  that  he 
had  prospered.  He  was  in  quite  a  good  temper,  he  wat 
tolerably  well  dretsed,  and  within  ten  minutet  of  hit 
arrival  he  had  produced  a  handful  of  thilhngs.  Five  of 
these  he  handed  over  to  her  at  once  for  Christmas  neoes* 
saries,  and  ten  nx»e  he  entrusted  to  Maggie  with  exptiat 
directions  as  to  their  expenditure. 

While  he  took  off  his  boots,  his  wife  gave  him  the 
news— first,  as  to  the  arrival  of  the  Major's  little  party, 
and  next  as  to  its  unhappy  diqiernon  on  that  very  day. 
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"  Hi  wiU  'Ave  it  ti  the  yoanf  nuui't  fOM  oA  with  titt 
yoong  woman/'  ibe  obMrved. 

Mr.  Pirtington  OMde  a  oommoitatoiy  loiiiid. 

"  An'  '•*■  'aif  mad,"  she  added.    "  'E  means  tiriti.hiff 
if  'e  can  manage  it" 

Mr.  Partington  observed,  in  his  own  iH^rtimhir  MttH  of 
vocabohury,  that  the  Major's  intentions  were  absurd,  since 
the  yoong  man  would  scarcely  be  such  a  peculiariy  quali- 
fied land  of  fool  as  to  return.  And  Mrs.  Partington  agreed 
with  hhn.  (In  fact,  this  had  been  her  one  comfort  all 
day.  For  it  seemed  to  her,  with  her  fitank  and  natural 
ideas,  that,  on  the  whole,  Frank  and  Gertie  had  done  the 
proper  thing.  She  was  pleased,  too,  to  think  that  she  had 
been  light  in  her  sunnises  as  to  Gertie's  attitude  to  Frank. 
For,  of  course,  she  never  doubted  for  one  single  instant 
that  the  two  had  efeped  together  in  the  ordinary  way, 
though  probably  without  any  intentions  of  matrimony.) 

Mr.  Partington  presently  inquired  as  to  where  the  Major 
was,  and  was  informed  that  he  was,  of  coune,  at  the 
"Queen's  Arms."  He  had  been  there,  in  fact,  con- 
tinuously—except for  sudden  excursions  home,  to  demand 
whether  anything  had  been  heard  of  the  fngitivea— 
since  about  half.past  eleven  that  morning.  It  was  a 
situation  that,needed  comfort 

Mrs.  Partington  added  a  few  comments  on  the  whole 
situation,  and  presently  put  on  her  bonnet  and  went 
out  to  supplement  her  Christmas  preparatio^Mth  the 
extra  five  shillings,  leaving  her  husband  to  IK^in  the 
Windsor  chair,  with  his  pipe  depending  from  his  mouth. 
He  had  walked  up  from  Kent  that  moniing,  he  said. 

She  returned  in  time  to  get  tea  ready,  bringing  with  her 
various  "reKshes,"  and  found  that  the  atuatica  had 
devefoped  slightly  since  her  departure.    The  Major  bad 
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made  another  of  hb  infuriated  ntnna,  and  had  ex- 
panded at  length  to  hit  old  Mend  Mr.  Partingtcm,  re- 
ooonting  the  extraordinary  Idndneit  he  had  ahrayt  shown 
to  Frank  and  the  confidence  he  had  repoaed  in  him.  He 
had  picked  him  up,  it  teemed,  yrbim  the  young  man  had 
been  practically  starving,  and  had  been  fitther  and  com- 
nute  to  him  ever  since.  And  to  be  repaid  in  this  way  I 
He  had  succeeded  alto  by  hit  eloquence,  Mrs.  Partington 
perceived,  in  winning  her  hutband's  S3rmpathies,,and  was 
now  gone  off  again,  ostensibly  to  scour  the  neighbourhood 
once  more,  but,  more  probaUy,  to  attempt  to  drown  hit 
grieved  and  wounded  feelingt. 

Mrs.  Partington  set  her  thin  Upt  and  said  nothing.  She 
noticed  abo,  as  she  q>read  the  table,  a  number  of  bottles 
tet  upon  the  floor,  two  of  than  with  yellow  labelt— the 
result  of  Maggie't  errand— and  prepared  henelf  to  face  a 
stmiewhat  riotous  evening.  But  Chzistmas,  she  reflected 
for  her  o(mt(dation,  omiet  but  <mce  a  year. 


It  wat  about  nine  o'clock  that  the  two  men  and  the 
<»e  woman  tat  down  to  supper  upstairs.  The  children 
had  been  put  to  bed  in  the  kitchen  as  usual,  after  Jimmie 
had  informed  his  mother  that  the  clergyman  had  been 
round  no  lest  than  three  times  since  four  o'clock  to  inquire 
after  the  vanished  lodger.  He  was  a  little  tearful  at 
beii^  (rat  to  bed  at  such  an  unusually  early  hour,  at  Mr. 
Parfaadnrter,  it  appeared,  had  promised  him  no  less 
than  sixpence  if  he  would  come  round  to  the  clergy-house 
within  five  minutet  after  the  kxlger's  return,  and  it  was 
obviously  impossiUe  to  traverse  the  streets  in  a  tingle 
flannel  shirt. 

His  mother  dinmliwed  it  all  as  nonsense.  She  told  him 
that  Frankie  was  not  coming  back  at  all— that  he  wasn't 
a  good  young  man,  and  had  run  away  without  paying 
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notte  htr  mii    Thta  made  the  litiiiiiiaQ  worn  tlMo 

^LitJS^  ^7S!*^  "^^^  ■«■*«'  ^  •>»««^ 
^f  of  hit  Idetl,  ind  hit  mothw  bml  to  Mwine  a  good  dMl 
Of  ttmiMM  to  cover  ap  her  own  tendemeie  of  feeHiiff. 
Biitije^  toc>-thoa«h  the  coM^ 
P«B^  umal-WM  oonckmi  of  «  very  ilkht  lenie  of 
«~PP«ntraeiit  herMlf  that  it  should  have  been  this 
pwticalar  young  man  who  had  done  it. 
Then  she  went  npstain  again  to  sapper. 

(m) 

of^5L£r'>^'Z^!^r*^  to  the  district 
S  JSr^  .  "^"^  wpedally  on  a  rainy  night, 
diwctly  designed  by  the  Gieat  Eastern  Railway  Ta 
J^Jjntage  ground  lor  observant  loaftis  with  a  desire  to 
laaaw  every  soul  that  enters  or  leaves  Hackney  Wick 
It  is,  of  coone,  possible  to  enter  Hackney  Wick  by  othe^ 

r^«w"*^Jl  *««»'**«*  ^  ^  »««*«.  wd  there 
^  ^  t?*^.'^^  K«iKl  rf)out  half  a  mile  to  the 
«rt.  undw  the  raihvay.  But  those  ways  have  nothing 
^*«tev«  to  do  with  people  coming  6om  London  pmpw? 

I?,!^'^.k'*  .^"^"^  ^^  SUtion;  you  tum^ 
*tely  to  the  right  and  foUow  the  p.vei«nt  downTiSS 
the  park  on  your  left,  until  you  come  to  the  aichway 

^  IS  ^tely  sale,  therefore,  assuming  that  one  has 
^  to  deal  with  watchful  criminals,  in  standbg  under 
tte  ereh  with  the  certitude  that  sooner  or  later,  if  you 
JJMt  k»g  enough,  the  man  whom  you  expect  to  enter 
Hackney  Wick  will  pas.  within  ten  yiSsoT^ 

^  and  had.  finally,  communicated  the  fact  to  tiie 
other  two  ^rfte  eariy  in  the  afteraooo.    An  ehOmte 
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■yitem  of  watdMt,  thmlon,  had  been  amaged,  by 
wbkh  one  of  the  three  htd  been  on  gnerd  oonthraomly 
iinoe  three  o'clock.  It  wm  Jack  who  hwl  had  the  pfhrft- 
lege  (if  he  had  hot  known  it)  of  obaerving  Mr.  Partington 
himadf  returning  home  to  his  ftunily  for  Christmae,  and 
it  was  Dick,  who  came  ra  guard  about  five,  who  had  seen 
the  Majo(u-or,  rather,  iriiat  was  to  him  merely  a 
shabby  and  excited  man— leate  and  then  return  to  'the* 
"  Queen's  Arms  "  during  his  hour's  watch. 

After  the  amazing  and  shocking  news,  however,  of  the 
accident  to  Lord  Talgarth  and  Archie,  the  precautioni 
had  been  doubled.  It  was  the  clergyman  who  had  finrt 
bouf^tan  evening  paper  soon  after  five  o'clock,  and  within 
five  minutes  the  other  two  knew  it  abo. 

It  is  of  no  good  to  try  to  describe  the  effect  it  had  on 
their  minds,,  beyond  saying  that  it  made  all  three  of 
them  abaohtely  reaoktte  that  Prank  shouM  by  no*  possible 
means  escape  them.  The  fuU  dramatic  situation  of  it 
an  they  scarcely  appreciated,  though  it  soaked  more  and 
more  into  them  gradually  as  they  waited— two  of  them 
in  the  Men's  Club  just  round  the  comer,  and  the  third, 
shivering  and  stamping,  under  the  arch.  (An  unem- 
fdoyed  man,  known  to  the  clergyman,  had  been  set  as 
an  additk)nal  sentry  on  the  steps  of  the  Men's  Club,  whose 
duty  it  would  be,  the  moment  the  signal  wasgivm  from 
the  arch  that  Prank  was  coming,  to  call  the  other,  two 
instantly  from  inside.  Purther,  the  deigyman— as  has 
been  related — had  been  round  three  times  since  four 
o'ckxdc  to  Turner  Road,  and  had  taken  Jimmie  into  his 
pay.) 

The  situation  was  really  rather  startling,  even  to  the 
imperturbable  Dick.  This  pteasant  young  man,  to  whom 
he  bad  begun  to  fed  very  strangely  tender  during  the  last 
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month  or  two,  now  tramping  Londmi  ttreets  (or  driviof  « 
van),  in  his  miserable  old  clothes  described  to  him  by  the 
detgyman,  or  working  at  the  jam  factory,  was  actually 
no  one  ebe  at  this  moment  but  the  new  Lord  Talgarth — 
with  all  that  that  impUed.  Merefield  was  his ;  the  big 
house  in  Berkeley  Square  was  his;  the  moor  in  Scot* 
land.  ...  It  was  an  entire  reversal  of  the  whole  thing : 
it  was  as  a  change  of  trumps  in  whist :  everything  had 
altered  its  value.  .  .  . 

Well,  he  had  plenty  of  time,  both  before  he  came  off 
guard  at  seven  and  after  he  had  joined  the  detgytaan 
in  the  Men's  Club,  to  sort  out  the  &cts  and  their  con* 
sequences.  < 

About  half-past  ten  the  three  held  a  consuhatimi  under 
the  archway,  while  trains  rumbled  overhead.  They  at* 
tracted  very  Uttle  attention  here :  the  a*^way  is  dark 
and  wide;  they  were  muffled  to  the  ej^es;  and  there  usually 
is  a  fringe  of  people  standing  under  shelter  here  on  rainy 
evmingB.    They  leaned  back  against  the  wall  and  talked. 

They  had  taken  further  steps  since  they  had  last  met 
Mr.  Pazfaam-Carter  had  been  round  to  the  jam-lictocy, 
and  had  returned  with  the  news  that  the  van  had  ocmie 
back  under  the  charge  of  only  one  of  the  drivos,  and 
that  the  other  one,  who  was  called  Gr^;ory  (iNliom  Mr. 
Paxliam-Carter  was  inquiring  after),  would  certainly  be 
dismissed  in  consequence.  He  had  taken  the  address  of 
the  driver,  who  was  now  off  duty^— acmiewhere  in  H<»ner* 
ton— with  the  intention  of  going  to  see  him  next  morning 
if  Frank  had  not  speared. 

There  were  two  pdnts  they  were  discnanng  now. 

First,  should  this  polioe  be  inlonned  ?  Secondly,  was 
it  probabw  that  Prank  would  have  heard  tha  xwws,  and, 
if  so,  walk  it  conceivable  thift  he  had  gone  rtni|^  off 
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totimrben  in  eooteqaenofr-to  hk  kwym,  or  •vco  to 
If  erefield  itidf  ? 

Dkk  xemembend  the  name  of  the  fim  quite  well— 
at  least,  he  thought  ao.  Should  he  send  a  wire  to 
inquire? 

But  then,  in  that  case.  Jack  shrewdly  pointed  out, 
everything  was  as  it  should  be.  And  this  reflection  caused 
the  three  considerate  comfort 

For  all  that,  there  were  one  or  two  "ife."  Was  it 
likely  that  Frank  should  have  heard  the  news  ?  iTe  was 
notoriously  hard  up,  and  the  name  Talgarth  had  not 
appeared,  so  far,  on  any  of  the  posters.    Yet  he  might 

easily  have  been  given  a  paper,      picked  one  up  ...  and 
then.  .  .  . 

So  the  discussion  went  on,  and  there  was  not  much  to 
be  got  out  of  it  The  final  decision  come  to  was  this: 
That  guard  should  be  kept,  as  before,  until  twelve  o'dock 
midnight ;  that  at  that  hour  the  three  shoukl  leave  the 
archway  and,  in  company,  visit  two  plsces—Ttinier 
R<md  and  the  poBce-sUtion—and  that  the  occupants  of 
both  these  places  should  be  informed  of  the  facts.  And 
that  then  aU  three  should  go  to  bed. 


(IV) 

At  ten  minutes  past  eleven  Dick  moved  away  feom  the 
fire  in  the  Men's  Chib,  where  he  had  just  been  warming 
hraitelf  after  his  vigil,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down. 

He  had  no  idea  why  he  was  so  uncomforUbk,  and  he 
determined  to  set  to  woik  to  reassure  himself.  (The  clergy, 
man,  he  noticed,  was  beginning  to  dose  a  little  by  the 
fire,  for  the  cfaib  had  just  been  officially  dosed  and  the 
looms  ware  empty.) 

Of  coofse,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  have  to  teU  a  young 
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man  that  his  fiither  and  brother  irere  dead  (Didc  hbaqieU 
was  consdoos  of  a  consi^terable  shock),  but  sonfy  the 
situation  was,  on  the  whole,  enonnously  improved.  This 
moining  Frank  was  a  pauper ;  to.ni|^t  he  was  practically 
a  millionaire,  as  well  as  a  peer  of  the  reafan.  Thte  morn- 
ing his  friends  l}ad  nothing  by  which  they  might  appeal 
to  him,  except  common  sense  and  affecticm,  and  Frank 
had  very  little  of  the  one,  and,  it  would  seem,  a  very 
curious  idea  of  the  other. 

Of  coune.  all  that  afiair  about  Jenny  was  a  bad  business 
(Dick  could  hardly  even  now  trust  himself  to  think  of  her 
too  much,  and  not  to  discuss  her  at  all),  but  Frank  would 
get  over  it.  ' 

Then,  still  walking  up  and  down,  and  honestly  reasaoied 
by  sheer  reason,  he  began  to  think  of  what  part  Jenny 
would  play  in  the  future.  ...  It  was  a  very  odd  situa- 
tion, a  very  odd  situation  indeed.  (The  dettberate  and 
self-restrained  Dick  used  an  evoi  stronger  expmoon.) 
Here  was  a  young  woman  who  had  jilted  the  son  and 
manied  the  ftither,  obviously  from  ambitious  OKytives, 
and  now  found  herself  ahnost  immediately  in  the  poM- 
tion  of  a  very  much  unestabhahed  kind  of  dowager,  with 
the  jilted  son  reigning  in  her  husband's  stead.  And  wbai 
on  earth  would  happen  next?  Diamonds  had  been 
trumps ;  now  it  looked  as  if  hearts  were  to  succeed  them ; 
and  irtiat  a  very  remarkable  pattern  was  that  of  these 
hearts. 

But  to  come  back  to  Frank 

And  at  that  moment  he  heard  a  noise  at  tjie  door,  and, 
as  the  clergyman  started  up  from  hb  doae,  Dick  saw  the 
towslcd  and  becapped  head  ol  the  unempk>yed  man 
and  h»  hand  bedconing  violently,  and  heard  his  hoarse 
vrace  a^toing  than  to  make  haste.  Tl  gwitiMnan 
under  the  arch,  he  taid,  was  signalling. 
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file  scene  was  complete  when  the  two  arrived,  with  the 
unemployed  man  encouraging  them  from  behind,  half  a 
minute  later  uider  the  archway. 

Jack  had  faced  Frank  fairly  and  squarely  on  the  further 
pavement,  and  was  holding  him  in  talk. 

"  My  dear  chap,"  he  was  saying,  "  we've  been  waiting 
for  you  all  day.    Thank  the  Lord  you've  come !  " 

Frank  kwked  a  piteous  sight,  thought  Dick,  who  now 
for  the  first  time  saw  the  costume  that  Mr.  Pariiam-Carter 
had  described  with  such  minuteness.  He  was  standing 
ahnost  under  the  lamp,  and  there  were  heavy  drooping 
shadows  on  his  face;  he  k>oked  five  years  older  than 
when  Dick  had  last  seen  him— only  at  Easter.  But  his 
voice  was  confident  and  self-respecting  enou^ 

"  My  dear  Jack,"  he  was  saying,  "  you  really  mustn't 

interrupt    I've  only  just "    Then  he  broke  ofiE  as  he 

lecQgnised  the  others. 

"  So  you've  given  me  away  after  all,"  he  said  with  a 
certain  sternness  to  the  clergyman. 

"Indeed  I  haven't,"  cried  that  artless  young  man. 
"  They  came  quite  unexpectedly  this  morning." 

"  And  you've  toki  them  that  they  codd  catch  me  here," 
said  Frank.  "  Well,  it  makes  no  difierence.  Vm  going 
on Hulk)!  Dick!" 

"Look  here!"  said  Dick.  "It's  reaUy  serious. 
You've  heard  about "    His  voice  broke. 

"  I've  heard  about  it,"  said  Frank.  "  But  that  doesn't 
make  any  difierence  for  to-night." 

"  But  my  dear  man,"  cried  Jack,  seizing  him  by  the 
lapel  of  htt  coat,  "  if  s  simply  ridicubus.  We've  come 
down  bat  on  purpose — you're  killing  youreelf— — " 

"  One  moment,"  said  Frank.  "  TeU  me  exactly  what 
you  want." 

Dkk  pushed  to  the  front. 
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"Let  him  alona,  you  fellows.  .  .  .  This  is  what  we 
wtnt,  Fxmnk.  We  want  you  to  come  stnigfat  to  the 
c]eigy>house  for  to-nig^t.  To*moiiow  yoa  and  I'll  go 
and  see  the  lawyers  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  go 
up  to  Merefield  by  the  afternoon  train.  I'm  sorry,  bat 
yoa've  realfy  got  to  go  through  with  it.  Yoa're  the  head 
of  the  family  now.  They'll  be  all  waiting  for  yoa  there, 
and  they  can't  do  anything  withoat  yoa.  This  mustn't 
get  into  the  pi^iers.  Fortunately,  not  a  soul  knows  of 
it  yet,  thoofl^  they  would  have  if  you'd  been  half  an  hour 
later.    Now,  come  along." 

"  One  mmnent,"  said  Frank.  "  1  agree  with  neaity  all 
that  yoa've  said.  I,  quite  agree  with  you  that"— he 
paused  a  mmnent— "  that  the  head  of  the  famify  should 
be  at  Merefield  to-morrow  night  But  for  to-night  you 
three  must  just  go  round  to  the  dergy-houae  and  wait. 
I've  got  to  finish  my  job  clean  out—and " 

"  What  job  ?  "  oied  two  voices  simultaneously. 

Frank  leaned  against  the  wall  and  put  his  hands  in  hu 
pockets. 

"  I  really  don't  propose  to  go  into  all  that  now.  ft* d 
taka  an  hour.  But  two  of  you  know  most  of  the  story. 
Id  a  docen  words  it's  this— I've  got  the  giii  away,  and 
now  I'm  going  to  tell  the  man,  and  tell  him  a  few  other 
thingi  at  the  same  time.  That's  the  whole  thing.  Now 
dear  off,  please.  I'm  awfoUy  obliged,  you  know,  and 
all  that,  bot  you  really  must  let  me  finish  it  before  I  do 
anything  else." 

There  was  a  silence. 

It  seemed  tderably  reasonable.  pt)t  like  that— at  least, 
it  seemed  omsistent  with  wbMt  appeared  to  the  three  to 
be  the  aaaang  unreason  of  all  Frank's  {ooceedings.    They 

"  Win   yOB   swear   not  to    dear   out   of   Hadmey 
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Wick  btfon  we've  imd  yon  agtin?"  AinflndH  Jack 
hoan^. 

Fnmk  bowed  his  head. 

"Yes,"  he  laid. 

The  deiTyman  and  Dick  were  consulting  in  low  voices. 
Jack  k)oked  at  them  witU  a  wild  sort  of  appeal  in  his 
lace.  He  was  comfdetdy  bewildered,  and  hoped  for 
help.    But  none  came. 

"  Win  you  swear "  he  began  again. 

Frank  pat  his  hand  suddenly  oa  his  friend's  should. 

"Look  here,  old  man.  I'm  really  rather  done  np. 
I  think  yoo  might  let  me  go  without  any  more—" 

"An  right,  we  agree,"  said  Dick  suddenly.     "And 


"  Very  good,"  said  Frank.  "  Then  there's  really  no 
more " 

He  turned  as  if  to  go. 

"  Frank,  Frank "  cried  Jack. 

Frank  turned  and  glanced  at  him,  and  then  went  <m. 

"  Good-night,"  he  cried. 

And  so  they  let  him  go. 

Th^  watc^ied  him,  in  silence,  cross  jUie  road  by  the 
"Queen's  Arms"  and  pass  up  the  left-hand  pavement 
As  he  drew  near  each  lamp  hb  shadow  lay  behind  him, 
shortened,  vanished  and  reappeared  hthtt  him.  After 
the  third  lamp  they  lost  him,  and  they  knew  he  would  a 
mcmmit  later  pass  into  Turner  Road. 

So  they  let  him  go. 


(▼) 

Mr.  Parham-Carter's  room  looked  very  warm  and  hosne- 
I^  after  the  comiortlessneas  of  the  damp  lamp-lit  streets. 
It  was  as  has  already  been  related :   the  Madonna,  tbit 
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printe,  tlM  low  book-ciMt,  the  drawn  cartaint,  the  loty 
walb,  the  dancing  firelight  and  the  electric  lamp. 

It  was  even  reassuring  at  first— «afe  and  protected, 
and  the  three  sat  down  content.  A  tiay  with  some  cold 
meat  and  cheese  rested  on  the  table  1^  the  fixe,  and  cocoa 
in  a  Inown  jug  stood  wanning  in  the  fender.  They  had 
Aad  irregolar  kinds  of  refreshments  in  the  Men's  Club  at 
odd  intervals,  and  were  exceedingly  hungiy.  .  .  . 

They  bogan  to  talk  presently,  and  it  was  astonishing 
how  the  sight  and  touch  of  Ftank  had  cheered  them. 
More  than  one  of  the  three  has  confessed  to  me  since  that 
a  large  part  of  the  anxiety  was  caused  by  his  simple  absence 
and  by  imaginative  Ijttle  pictures  of  street  accidents.  It 
wonkl  have  been  so  extremely  ironical  if  he  had  happened 
to  have  bem  run  over  on  the  day  on  which  he  became 
Lord  Talgarth. 

they  laid  their  little  plans,  too,  for  the  next  day.  Dick 
had  thought  it  all  out.  He,  Jack  and  Frank  were  to  call 
at  the  lawyers'  office  in  Lincok's  Inn  Fields,  and  leave 
a  message,  as  the  ofl&ce  would  be  closed  of  course,  hnme- 
diately  after  the  wandorer  had  been  dressed  properiy 
in  ready-made  c|othes.  Then  they  would  catch  the  early 
afternoon  train  and  get  to  Merefield  that  night.  The 
funeral  ooukl  not  possildy  take  place  for  several  days : 
thece  would  have  to  be  an  inquest. 

Then  they  read  over  the  account  of  the  smash  in  the  Stor 
newspaper— special  edition.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
nobody's  fault.  The  brake  had  refused  to  act  going  down 
asteephiU;  they  had  run  into  a  wall ;  the  chauffeur  had 
been  thrown  ctean  over  it ;  the  two  passengers  had  been 
pinned  under  the  car.  Lord  Talgarth  was  dead  at  once ; 
Archie  had  died  five  minutes  after  being  taken  out 

So  they  aSl  talked  at  <mce  in  low  v(»ces,  but  in  the 
ob\if>us  excitement  of  relief.    It  was  an  extraordinary 
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plMwre  to  them— now  that  they  looked  at  it  in  the  lanity 
cootered  hy  food  and  wannth— to  reflect  that  Frank  was 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them— certainly  in  dreary 
•urnmndingB ;  bat  it  was  for  the  hut  time.  To-morrow 
woidd  see  hhn  restored  to  ordinary  tile,  hii  dehiaions 
and  vagaries  phicked  from  him  by  irresistible  drcun- 
stance,  and  the  fntnre  in  his  hands. 

Midnight  still  ftmnd  them  talking— alert  and  cheofol ; 
bat  a  little  silence  fell  as  they  heard  the  chiming  erf  bdls. 

"Christmas  Day,  by  Geoigel"  said  the  clergyman. 
"  Meny  Christmas !  " 

They  shook  hands,  smiling  shamefacedly,  as  is  the 
custom  of  EngUshmen. 

"And  to  think  of  old  Frank "  mosed  Jack  haU 

aloud.  "  I  told  yon,  Guiseley,  about  his  coming  to  me 
in  the  autumn  ?  "  (He  had  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  that  visit  lately,  and  about  what  Frank  had  told 
him  of  himsel^the  idea  he  had  of  Something  going 
on  bdiind  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  passively  to  take 
his  part ;  his  remark  on  how  pleasant  it  must  be  to  be 
a  squire.  Wdl,  the  play  had  come  to  an  end,  it  seemed; 
now  there  followed  the  life  of  a  squire  indeed.  It  was 
curious  to  think  that  Frank  was,  actually  at  this  moment. 
Lord  Talgarth  1) 

Dick  nodded  his  head,  smiling  to  himself  in  his  beard. 
Somehow  or  am>ther  the  turn  things  had  taken  had  sub- 
merged in  him  for  the  present  the  consciousness  of  the 
tragedy  up  at  Merefield,  and  his  own  private  griefe,  and 
the  mtaamy  of  Jenny. 

Jack  tdd  it  all  again  Ixiefly.  He  piled  it  on  about  the 
MaJOT  and  his  extreme  repdsiveness,  and  the  draggled 
9ppaxaacc  of  Gertie,  and  Frank's  incxedible  obstina/qr. 

"  And  to  think  that  he's  brought  it  off, andgot  the  girl 
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'  I    We  iban't  Jcmv  any  moie  of  that  tort  of  thing»f' 
^     Dkfc  got  np  praently  and  began  to  walk  about,  aydi^ 
the  pfctnrae  and  the  bodo. 
"  Want  to  torn  in  ?  "  aaked  the  cleric 

"Well.  I  think,  uWve  an  early  itart " 

The  defgyman  jumped  np. 

"You've  a  beaaUy  Uttle  nxmi,   I'm  afraid.    We'n 
rather  fun  up.    And  you,  Mr.  Khkby  ?  " 
"  rU  wait  tin  you  come  back,"  he  said. 

The  two  went  out,  after  good-nights,  and  Jack  was 
left  staring  at  the  file. 

He  fdt  very  wide-awake,  and  listened  oontoitedty  to 
the  dying  noises  of  the  streets.  Somewhere  in  that  hive 
outside  was  Frank— okl  Frank.  That  was  very  good 
to  think  (rf.  .  .  . 

During  these  last  months  Frank's  penonality  had  been 
vefy  penistently  before  hbn.  It  was  not  that  he  pi»> 
tended  to  undentand  hhn  in  the  v^y  least ;  but  he  under- 
stood enoui^  now  to  fed  that  there  was  somethhig  very 
admirable  in  it  aU.  It  was  mad  and  quixotic  and  absurd, 
but  it  had  a  certain  light  of  nobility.  Of  course,  if  woukl 
never  do  if  people  in  general  behaved  l&e  that ;  society 
simply  oodd  not  go  on  if  everycme  went  about  eqxmsing 
the  cause  of  unhappy  and  badly-behaved  indt^iduals, 
and  put  on  old  clothes  and  fdayed  the  Ass.  But,  for  all 
that,  it  was  not  unpleasant  to  reflect  that  his  own  friend 
had  choeen  to  do  these  things  in  despite  of  o(M)v«ition. 
There  was  a  touch  of  fineness  in  it  And  it  was  all  over 
now,  thank  God.  .  .  .  What  times  they  would  have  up 
in  the  north! 

He  heard  a  gate  dash  soB^fwhen  oataie.  The  sound 
just  detached  itself  from  the  murmur  of  the  ntg^it    Then 
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abtetnda  ran grindiiigovw the floibtnktd railway beUiid 
tbe  IwaM,  and  drew  up  with  the  tcreamiag  of  brakea  at 
Victoria  Park  Stotion,  and  districted  him  again. 

"  Are  yon  ready,  Mr.  Kirlcby  ?"  said  the  cleigyman, 
coming  in. 

Jade  stood  op,  stretcUng  himself.  In  the  middle  of 
the  stretch  he  stof^Md. 

"  What's  that  noise  ?  "  he  asked. 

They  stood  listening. 

Then  again  came  the  sharp,  prcdonged  tingle, of  an 
electric  heU,  foOowed  by  a  battering  at  a  door  downstafas. 

Jack,  kwldng  in  the  other's  face,  saw  him  go  ever  so 
sUg^tly  pale  beneath  his  eyes. 

"There's  somebody  at  the  door,"  said  Mr.  Parham- 
Carter.    "  111  jnst  go  down  and  see." 

And,  as  Jack  stood  there,  motk>nless  and  breathless, 
he  coold  hear  no  soond  but  the  thick  hammering  of  his 
own  heart  at  the  base  of  his  throat 


4' 


CHAPTER  Vin 


(I) 


' 


came 


AT  half-pwt   eleven   o'clock  Mn.  Purtiiigton 
npeUin  to  the  room  where  the  two  men 
still  drinking,  to  nu^ce  one  more  soggwtion  that  it  was 
time  to  fo  to  bed. 

It  was  a  dieaxy  little  room,  this  front  bedroom  on  the 
first  iloor,  where  Frank  and  the  Major  had  skpt  last  night 
in  one  large  doable  bed.  The  bed  was  pushed  now  doae 
against  the  wall,  the  clothes  still  tumbled  and  nnmade, 
with  various  artklte  lying  upon  it,  as  on  a  taUe.  A  chair 
without  a  back  stood  between  it  and  the  window. 

The  table  where  the  two  men  still  sat  was  pulled  doae 
to  the  fire  that  had  bera  lifted  partly  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Partington  and  partly  in  honour  of  Christmas,  and  was 
covered  with  a  dtinis  of  plates  and  glasses  and  tobacco 
and  bottles.  There  was  a  jam-jar  filled  with  holly  ob- 
tained fnmi  the  butcher's  shop,  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
There  was  very  little  furniture  in  the  room ;  there  was  a 
ydlow-painted  chest  of  drawers  opptmtb  the  door,  and 
this,  too,  held  a  little  regiment  of  bottles ;  there  was  a 
large  oleograph  of  Queen  Victoria  hanging  above  the  bed, 
and  a  text— for  some  inscrutaUe  reason—was  pennttted 
to  hang  above  the  &nifiaot,  proclaiming  that  "The 
Lord  is  merciful  and  long-soffeiing,"  in  Gothic  letters, 
peeping  modestly  out  <rf  a  wealth  of  painted  ^)pM)loisoia8, 
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wHh  a  water-whed  in  tht  middle  dittanoe  and  a  tlfla. 
On  the  farther  tide  of  the  fireplace  was  a  waihhand* 
•tand,  with  a  tin  pail  below  it,  and  the  Major'i  bowler 
hat  reposing  in  the  baiin.  Theire  wu^a  piece  of  carpet 
nndemeath  the  taUe,  and  a  woolly  tort  of  mat,  trodden 
through  in  two  or  three  placet,  betide  the  bed. 

Hit.  Partington  cooked  at  the  came  in,  to  tremendoot 
wat  the  reek  of  tobacco  tmoke,  homing  paraffin  and 
tpiritt.  ^ 

"  Blett  the  men  I  "  she  said,  and  choked  <mce  more. 

She  was  feeling  comparatively  light-hearted ;  it  wat  a 
considerable  relief  to  hw  that  Frank  actually  had  not 
come  back,  though  she  never  had  for  one  instant  expected 
him  to  do  so.  But  she  didn't  want  any  more  disturb- 
ances  or  quarreb,  and,  as  she  looked  at  the  Major,  who 
turned  in  his  chair  as  she  came  in,  she  Idt  even  more 
rriieved.    His  appearance  was  not  reassuring. 

He  had  been  drinking  pretty  steadily  all  day  to  drown 
his  griefi  and  had  ended  up  by  a  very  business-like  tappet 
with  his  landlord.  There  were  four  empty  beer  <x>ttlet 
and  one  empty  whisky  bottle  distributed  on  the  tabU  or 
floor,  and  another  half -empty  whisky  bottle  stood  between 
the  two  men  on  the  taUe.  And  as  she  looked  at  the 
Major  (she  was  comfdetely  experienced  in  alcoholic 
sj^ptoms),  she  understood  exactly  what  stage  he  had 
reached.  ... 

Now  the  Biajor  was  by  no  means  a  drunkard— let  that 
be  understood.  He  drank  whenever  he  could,  but  a 
tramp  cannot  drink  to  very  grave  excess.  He  is  per- 
petually walking  and  he  is  perpetually  poor.  But  this 
was  a  tpedal  occasion ;  it  was  Christmas ;  he  was  heme 
in  London ;  his  landlord  had  zetuxned,  and  he  had  lost 
Gertie. 
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Ht  had  iMchtd,  tfan,  tht  dti^woM  •teft,  whn  Hit 
akolwl,  aftar  having  aadtod  and  waimad  aad  eoofoitd 
tha  bnOn.  reoQib  from  it  to  aoma  axtant,  haviog  it  daar 
aad  fviohita  and  eotifaly  nddam,  and  antMy  ooMdooa 
of  any  idaa  that  happens  to  be  dominant  (at  laatt,  that 
it  the  effect  en  tome  temperamenta).  The  maadUn  atagt 
had  paned  long  agOg  at  the  beginning  of  mpper,  when 
the  Malor  had  leant  hit  head  on  hit  plate  and  wept  over 
the  ingimtitnde  of  man  and  the  pecoUar  poignancy  of 
"old  FranUe't"  individnal  exhibition  of  it.  A  noi^ 
ttaga  had  tocoeeded  to  thii»  and  now  then  watdeadly 
qQWC 

Be  wat  father  whi^  in  the  face;  hit  eyea  w«fe  tet,  but 
veiy  bright,  and  he  wat  tmddng  hard  and  liat 

"  Now  then,"  taid  Mrt.  Partington  cheeffnOy.  "  time 
lor  bed." 

Her  hatband  winked  at  her  gravely,  which  wat  hit 
nearett  approach  to  hilarity.    He  waa  a  quiet  man  at  all 


The  Hajor  taid  notUi^. 

"  There  I  there't  'Eib  awake  again,"  taid  the  mother, 
aa  a  wail  roae  up  the  ataircaae.    "  111  be  19  again  pn- 
1^."    And  the  vanithed  once  more. 


Tm>  of  the  children  were  awake  after  aU. 

Jimmie  lay,  Uack-eyed  and  akrt,  betide  hit  brother, 
and  looked  at  hit  mother  reflectively  at  the  came  in.  He 
waa  etill  thinking  abont  the  nsqMoce  that  might  oon> 
ceivaUy  have  been  hit.  'Erb't  lamentation  ttopped  at 
dw  came  in,  and  the  went  to  the  table  first  to  torn  down 
the  tmoking  Uunp. 

She  wat  quite  a  kindly  mother,  a  great  deal  more  tender 
than  ^le  saoned,  and  'Erb  knew  it  Weil  awa^  But  he 
retpected  her  mflfeiently  to  stop  aying  wlien  ^e  came  te. 
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"  Now  tham"  ibt  Mid  with  motlmly  •tmoMt.  "  I 
can't  '»v» " 

Thn  sht  stopped  abruptly.  She  had  heard  atepe  on 
the  pavement  oatiide  as  the  came  into  the  room,  and 
now  aha  heard  the  handle  of  the  atnet  door  turned  and 
lomeone  come  into  the  paieage.  She  stood  wor,  i  tai^ 
end  in  that  pause  she  missed  her  chance,  for  the  '^  ?p« 
came  straifht  past  the  door  and  began  to  gr  up-.titre. 
It  mif^t,  <a  course,  conceivably  be  one  of  the  tod^(  t  •  n 
the  top-floOT,  and  yet  she  knew  it  was  not.  She  <  /hisko/ 
to  the  door  a  moment  later,  but  it  was  too  !ne,  ai.  I  s\'t 
was  onty  just  in  time  to  see  the  figure  she  i  ew  tim  «';e 
comer  of  the  four  stairs  that  led  to  the  firsl-ilo<  r 
landing. 

"Is  that  Frankie?"  asked  Jimmie, suddenly  sitting 
up  in  bed.    "Oh I  mother,  kt  m»—" 

"You  be  quiet  1"  snapped  the  woman,  and  stood 
Ustening,  with  parted  1^ 


(n) 

From  that  pohit  Mis.  Partington  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  loUow  very  dos^  what  must  have  taken  place 
upstairs. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  night,  here  in  Turner  Road :  the 
roysterers  were  in  the  better>ligfated  streets,  and  the  sober 
foUc  were  at  home.  And  there  was  not  a  footstep  on  the 
pavements  outside  to  confuse  the  little  drama  of  sound 
that  came  down  to  her  though  the  ill-fitting  boards  over- 
head.  She  could  not  ex^ain  afterwards  why  she  did  not 
interfere.  I  imagine  that  she  hoped  against  hope  that 
she  was  misinterprsting  what  she  heard,  and  also  that 
a  kind  of  tem»  seised  her  which  she  found  it  really  im> 
possiUe  to  diake  off. 
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Fint,  then  was*  the  opening  and  dosing  of  the  door ; 
two  or  tluree  footsteps,  and  tbm  dead  silence. 

Then  she  heard  talking  begin,  fint  one  vdce,  then  a 
crescendo,  as  if  two  or  three  damoored  together;  then 
one  voice  a^ain.  (It  was  impossible,  so  far,  to  distinguish 
which  was  which.) 

This  went  on  for  a  minute  or  two ;  occasionally  there 
was  acrescencb,  and  once  or  twice  scmie  voice  rose  almost 
into  a  shout. 

Then,  without  warning,  there  was  a  shuffling  of  feet, 
and  a  crash,  as  of  an  overturned  chair ;  and,  instant  upon 
the  noise,  'Erb  set  up  a  prolonged  waiL 

"  You  be  quiet  I,"  snapped  the  woman  in  a  sharp 
whisper. 

The  noises  went  on :  now  the  stamp  of  a  foot ;  now 
the  scraping  of  s(»nething  overhead  and  a  voice  or  two 
in  sharp  deep  exclamation,  and  then  complete  silence 
once  more.  'Erb  was  sobbing  now,  as  noisdessly  as  be 
could,  terrified  at  his  mother's  face,  and  Jimmie  was  up, 
standing  on  the  floor  in  his  flannd  shirt,  listening  like 
his  mother.  Maggie  still  slept  deeply  on  the  further  side 
ofthebed. 

The  woman  wait  on  tip-toe  a  step  nearer  the  6ooc, 
opened  it,  and  peeped  out  irresolutdy.  But  the  uncar- 
peted  stairs  stretched  up  into  the  darkness,  unHt  eaccept 
for  the  glimmer  that  came  from  the  room  at  whose  door 
she  was  standing.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  vckki  now,  rising  and  falling  steadily,  and 
she  heard  it  broken  in  upcm  now  and  again  t^  nmething 
that  resemUed  a  chuckle.  Somehow  <u  another  this 
sickened  her  more  than  all  else ;  it  was  like  her  husband's 
voice.  She  recoiled  into  the  room,  and,  as  she  dkl  so, 
there  came  the  sound  of  btows  and  the  stamping  ol  feet, 
and  she  knew,  in  a  way  that  she  could  not  fnrj^^tjT*^  that 
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then  WM  no  fight  gomg  on.    It  wm  tome  kind  ol  ponah- 
mrat,  not  a  conflict  .  .  . 

She  would  have  given  the  worid  to  move,  to  ran  to  the 
stxeet  door  and  scieam  for  help;  but  her  knees  shook 
under  her  and  her  heart  seemed  to  be  hammering  itsdf 
to  bits.  Jimmie  had  hold  of  her  now,  clinging  roimd  her, 
shaking  with  terror  and  mmmnring  something  she  could 
not  undentand.  Her  whole  attention  was  upstairs.  She 
was  wcmdering  how  long  it  would  go  on. 

It  must  be  past  midnight  now,  she  thought ;  the  streets 
seemed  still  as  death.  But  overhead  there  was  still 
movement  and  the  sound  of  Uows,  and  then  abroptly  the 
end  came. 

There  was  one  more  crescendo  of  noise— two  voices 
raised  in  dispute^  one  ahnost  shrill,  in  anger  or  ezpostula- 
tioo;  then  one  more  sudden  and  heavy  noise  as  of  a 
blow  or  a  fall,  and  dead  silence. 


(ni) 

The  next  thing  that  Mrs.  Partington  remembered  after- 
wards was  that  she  found  herself  standing  <m  the  landing 
iqwtairs,  listening,  ycit  afraid  to  move. 

All  was  very  nearly  silent  within :  there  was  just  k>w 
talking,  and  the  sound  of  something  being  moved.  It 
was  her  husband's  v(»oe  that  she  heard. 

Beyond  her  the  stairs  ran  up  to  the  next  story,  and 
she  became  aware  presently  that  someone  else  was  watch- 
ing, toa  An  untidy  head  of  a  womm  leaned  over  the 
banisters,  and  candle-light  from  somewhere  beyond  lit 
up  her  face.    She  was  grinning. 

Thm  the  sharp  whisper  came  down  the  stairs  demanding 
what  was  up. 
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Mrs.  Partington  jerked  her  thumb  towards  the  closed 
door  and  nodded  reassuringly.  She  was  aware  that  she 
must  be  natural  at  all  costs.  The  woman  still  hung 
over  the  banisters  a  minute  longer  and  then  was  gone. 

Jimmie  was  with  her  t<»,  now,  still  just  in  his  shnrt, 
perfectly  quiet,  with  a  face  ■•  white  as  paper.  Hia  big 
black  eyes  dwelt  <»  his  mother's  face. 

Thm  soMenly  sIm  could  bear  the  weMpea&t  no  mors. 
Ske  stole  up  to  the  door,  stm  on  tip-toe,  stiU  listening, 
and  laid  hnr  ingers  on  the  han^.  There  weve  nK»e 
gentle  movemsiMs  within  now.  the  noise  of  wat«  and  a 
basin  (die  heard  the  china  clink  distinctly),  but  no  more 
words.  , 

She  turned  the  han<Us  resotately  and  looked  in. 


The  Ifeqor  was  iMuuag  in  the  comer  by  the  window, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  staring  with  a  daU,  white, 
defiant  Jdnd  of  face  at  the  bed.  The  lamp  on  the  mantel- 
piece lighted  him  up  deariy.  On  his  knees  by  the  bedside 
was  her  husbattd,  with  his  back  to  her,  mppotHDg  a 
basin  on  the  bed  and  something  dark  that  htmg  over  it. 
Then  she  saw  Frank.  It  was  he  who  was  lying  <»i  the 
bed  almost  tpoa  las  face;  (me  boot  dangled  down  oa 
this  side,  and  it  was  his  head  that  her  husband  was  sap- 
porting.  She  stared  at  it  a  naoment  in  tern»'.  .  ,  .  Thai 
her  eyes  wandered  to  the  floor,  where,  among  the  pieces  of 
broken  glass,  a  pool  of  dark  liquid  sjvead  slon^y  over  the 
boards.  Twigs  and  detibched  leaves  of  hotty  lay  m  the 
midst  of  it.  And  at  that  aght  her  instinct  reaaserted 
itself. 

She  stepped  toward  and  took  her  hnsbi^  hy  the 
shoulder.  He  turned  a  face  that  twitched  a  little  towards 
her.  She  poshed  him  aside,  took  the  basin  from  him, 
and  the  young  man's  Iwad.  ... 
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"  Clear  out  of  this/'  she  whispered  sharply.  "  Qnick, 
mind  1  Yoa  and  the  Major  1  .  .  .  Jinunie  I "  The  boy 
was  by  her  in  an  instant,  shaking  all  over,  bat  periectly 
sdl-controDed. 

"  Jimmie,  pot  yoor  things  on  and  be  off  to  the  dergy- 
boose.  Ring  'em  up,  and  ask  for  Ur.  Cwter.  Bring 
him  round  with  yon." 

Frank's  head  slipped  a  little  in  her  hands,  and  she  half 
rose  to  steady  it.  When  she  had  finished  and  looked  round 
again  for  her  husband,  the  room  was  empty.  From  below 
up  the  stairs  came  a  sudden  draught,  and  the  flame  leapt 
in  the  lamp-chimney.  And  then,  once  more  unrestrained, 
rose  up  the  wailing  of  'Erb. 


A  fittk  after  dawn  on  that  Clffistmas  morning  Mr. 
Paiham-Carto'  sat  solitary  in  the  kitchen.  The  cMldren 
had  beoi  packed  off  to  a  neighbonr's  hours  before,  md  he 
himself  had  been  to  and  fro  all  ni^t  and  was  tired  out— 
to  the  priest's  house  at  Horaerton,  to  the  doctor's,  and  to 
the  pariah  mine.  All  the  proper  things  had  bera  don^ 
Frank  had  been  anointed  by  the  priest,  bandaged  by 
the  doctor,  and  settled  in  by  the  nurse  into  the  middle  of 
^  fa%  dcmUe  bed.  He  had  not  jret  reoofvered  conscious- 
•ess.  They  were  upstairs  now— Jack,  Dick  and  tbt 
Borae ;  the  priest  and  the  doctor  had  iMromised  to  look 
m  bef(»e  nine— there  was  nothing  more  that  they 
could  do  for  the  present,  they  mm*— and  Mrs.  Partingtra 
was  out  at  this  moment  to  fetch  something  from  the 
diqwnsary. 

He  had  heard  her  stray  during  one  of  the  intervals  in 
the  come  of  the  night,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
a  tolerably  accurate  thetvy  of  the  whole  affair- if,  th^  is 
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to  My,  her  iiit«r{»«tfttton  of  the  ntnies  she  had  heard 
was  at  all  correct. 

The  Major  mat  have  made  an  unexpected  attack, 
probably  by  a  Idck  that  had  temporarily  dbabled  Frank, 
and  must  then,  with  Mr.  Partington's  judicial  though 
amused  approval,  have  {noceeded  to  inflict  chastisement 
upon  Frank  as  he  lay  on  the  floor.  This  must  have  gone 
on  for  a  considerable  time ;  Frank  seemed  to  have  beoi 
heavily  kicked  all  ova-  his  body.  And  the  thing  must 
have  ended  with  a  sudden  uncontrolled  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  BCajor.  not  only  with  his  boots,  but  with  at  least 
one  of  the  heavy  bottles.  The  yowag  man's  head  was 
cut  deeply,  as  if  by  §^ass,  and  it  was  probably  three  or 
four  kicks  on  the  head,  before  Mr.  Partington  could  inter- 
fere, that  had  concluded  the  punishment.  The  doctor's 
evidence  entirely  corroborated  this  interpretation  of 
events.  It  was,  of  course,  imposaiUe  to  know  whether 
Frank  had  had  the  time  or  the  will  to  nuke  any  resistance. 
The  police  had  been  communicated  with,  but  there  was 
no  news  yet  of  the  two  men  invdved. 


It  was  one  of  those  bleak,  uncomfortahk  dawns  that 
have  no  beauty  either  of  warmth  or  Mwaity — at  least 
it  seemed  so  here  in  Turner  Road.  Above  the  tcmi  and 
dingy  strip  of  lace  that  shrouded  the  lower  part  of  the 
wmdow  towered  the  black  fronts  of  the  hi^  housM 
against  the  rtedy  western  sky.  It  was  estraordinaxily 
qfoet.  Mow  and  tlwn  a  footstep  echoed  and  died  sud- 
doily  as  some  passer-by  crossed  the  end  of  the  street ; 
but  there  was  no  murmur  of  viHces  yet,  or  groups  at  the 
doon,  as,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  when  the  nefws  became 
known. 

The  room,  too,  was  cheerless;  the  fire  was  leog  ago 
g(»e  out ;  the  children's  bed  was  still  tumbled  and  di»- 
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ordered,  nd  the  paraffin  lamp  had  vaaked  itsdf  ont 
half  an  hoar  ago.  Overhead  the  clergyman  could  hear 
now  and  agui  a  very  gentle  footatq;),  and  that  was 
all. 

He  was  worn  oat  with  excitement  and  a  kind  of  terror; 
and  events  took  for  him  the  same  kind  of  clear,  hard 
outline  as  did  the  physical  objects  themselves  in  this  cold 
light  of  dawn.  He  had  passed  through  a  dozen  moods : 
furious  anger  at  the  senseless  crime,  at  the  hopeless, 
miserable  waste  of  a  life,  an  overwhelming  compasnon  and 
a  wholly  unreasonaUe  self-reproach  for  not  having  foreaeen 
danger  more  clearly  the  night  before.  There  were  other 
thoughts  that  had  come  to  him  too— doubte  as  to  whether 
the  internal  significance  of  all  these  things  were  in  the 
least  analogous  to  the  external  happenings;  whether, 
perhaps,  after  aU,  the  whole  affair  were  not  on  the  inner 
side  a  com;dete  and  perfect  event— n  fact,  a  startling 
success  of  a  nature  which  he  could  not  understand.  Cer- 
tamly,  exteriorly,  a  moie  lamenti^)le  Mluie  and  waste 
coidd  not  be  coiKeived ;  there  had  been  sacriftced  such 
an  arra^  at  advantagea-^irth,  aeiiey,  education,  gifts, 
position— «ad  far  mich  an  exceed^^  small  and  doubtful 
good,  that  BO  aiMi^OBal  data,  it  would  appe«-,  could 
posnbly  &Kfiaan  tite  siteation.  Yet  was  it  posstttle  that 
such  data  &d  exist  scnaewhere.  aad  that  another  golden 
and  perfect  ised  had  hum  done— ^at  there  was  no 
waste,  no  failose,  after  all  ? 

But  at  jMesmt  these  thoughts  only  came  to  him  in 
lapses ;  he  was  exhMSted  now  of  emotion  and  specula- 
tion. He  regarded  the  pitiless  facts  with  a  sunlnn,  un- 
enei^tic  attration,  and  wondered  when  he  would  be  called 
again  upstairs. 

Tbeie  canw  a  footstep  outside ;  it  hesitated,  then  tbe 
street  dow  was  pushed  open  and  the  step  came  in,  wp 
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to  the  room  door,  and  a  small  face,  pinched  with  otAd, 
its  eyes  all  burning,  looked  at  him. 
"  Come  in,  Jimmie."  he  whispered. 

And  so  the  two  sat,  hnddled  one  against  the  other, 
and  the  man  felt  again  and  again  a  shudder,  though  not 
of  cold,  shake  the  little  body  at  his  side. 


f!"^^ 


(V) 

Ten  minutes  later  a  step  came  down  the  stairs,  a  little 
hurriedly,  though  c|n  tip-toe;  and  Mrs.  Partington,  her 
own  thin  face  lined  with  sleeplessness  and  emotion,  and 
her  lips  set,  nodded  at  him  emphatically.  He  undoistood, 
and  went  quickly  past  her,  followed  closely  by  the  child, 
and  up  the  narrow  stairs.  ...  He  heard  the  street-door 
close  behind  him  as  the  woman  left  the  house. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  he  came  into  the  room  as  if  he  had 
stepped  dean  out  of  one  woild  ioto  another.  And  the 
sense  of  it  was  so  sudden  and  abrupt  that  he  stood  for  an 
instant  on  the  threshold  amazed  at  the  transition. 

First,  it  was  the  absolute  stillness  and  motionlessness 
of  the  room  that  impressed  him.  so  far  as  any  one  element 
predominated.  There  were  persons  in  the  room,  but  tb^ 
woe  as  statues. 

On  the  fartlier  ade  of  the  bed,  decent  now  and  arranged 
and  standing  out  across  the  room,  kidded  the  two  men. 
Jack  Kirkby  and  Dick  Guisdey.  but  they  neither  lifted 
their  eyes  nor  slx>wed  the  faintest  consciousness  of  }m 
presence  as  he  entered.  Their  faces  were  in  shadow: 
behind  than  was  the  cold  patch  of  the  window,  and  ft 
candle  within  half  an  inch  of  extinction  stood  also 
behind  them  on  a  taUe  in  the  comer,  with  one  or  two 
covered  vessels  and  instruments. 
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The  mam  kneded  on  this  ade,  one  ann  beneath  the 
piDow  and  the  other  on  the  connterpane. 
And  then  there  was  Fnnk. 

He  lay  perfectly  still  upon  hu  back,  his  hands  clasped 
before  him  (and  even  these  were  bandaged).  His  head 
lay  high  on  three  or  four  lallows,  and  he  wore  what  looked 
like  a  sort  of  cap,  wholly  hiding  his  hair  and  ears.  Ifis 
pn^k  alone  showed  clear-cnt  and  distinct  against  the- 
0oom  in  the  comer  behind.  His  face  was  entirely  tran- 
quil, as  pale  as  ivory ;  his  lips  were  closed.  His  eyes  alone 
were  alive.  .  .  . 

Presently  those  turned  a  little,  and  the  man  standing 
at  the  door,  understanding  the  look,  came  forward  and 
kneetod  too  by  the  bed. 

Thai,  little  by  little,  he  began,  in  that  living  stillness, 
to  understand  rather  better  what  it  was  that  he  was 
witnessing.  ...  It  was  not  that  thane  was  anything 
physical  in  the  room,  beyond  the  things  of  which  his 
senses  told  him ;  there  was  but  the  dingy  furniture,  the 
white  bed,  august  now  with  a  strange  dignity  as  of  a 
white  altar,  and  the  four  poaons  beside  himself — ^five 
now,  for  Jimmie  was  beside  him.  But  that  the  physical 
was  not  the  plane  in  which'these  five  persons  were  now 
duefly  conscious  was  the  most  evident  thing  of  alL  .  .  . 
There  was  about  them,  not  a  Presence,  not  an  air,,  not 
a  sweetness  or  a  sound,  and  yet  it  is  l^  such  n^atives 
oidy  that  tbs  thing  can  be  expnsaed.  .  .  . 

And  so  Ony  knedad  and  waited. 

"  Why,  Jack " 

It  shook  the  waiting  air  1^  the  sound  of  a  bell,  yet 
it  was  <Hdy  whispered.    The  man  nearest  lam  ea  the  other 
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•ide  shook  with  t  liiicle  tpMnwdic  mowment  and  laid  hit 
fingera  genUy  on  the  bandagod  hands.  And  then  for  a 
long  while  there  was  no  farther  movement  or  sound. 

"Rosaiyr"srid  Frank  suddenly.  stiU  in  a  whisper.  .  .  . 
*•  Beads.  ..." 

Jack  moved  swiftly  on  his  knees,  took  from  the  table 
a  string  of  beads  from  where  they  had  been  laid  the  night 
before,  and  put  them  into  the  still  fingers.  Then  he  laid 
his  own  hands  over  them  again. 

Again  there  was  a,long  pause. 

Outside  in  the  street  a  footstep  came  up  from  the 
direction  o<  Mortimer  Road,  waxed  kmd  and  dear  on 
thepavement,  and  died  again  down  towards  the  street 
lmiim§  to  the  marshes.  And.  but  for  this,  there  was  no 
iwther  sound  for  a  while.  Then  a  cock  crew,  thin  and 
Shrill,  somewhere  far  away ;  a  dray  rambled  past  the  end 
of  the  street  mi  was  silent. 

Bat  the  sience  in  the  room  was  ol  a  difleient  quality ; 
or,  rather,  the  world  seemed  silent  because  this  room  was 
so.  and  not  the  other  way.  It  was  bare  that  the  centre 
lay.  where  a  battered  man  was  dyii^,  and  from  this  centre 
radiated  out  the  Great  Peace. 

It  was  no  waete  then,  after  all  I— tMs  life  of  strange 
unreason  oMfag  in  this  very  chmax  of  welessness.  exactly 
when  ordinary  usefulness  was  abovrt  to  begin.  Coukl 
that  be  waste  that  ended  so  ? 

"  Priest."  whispered  the  voice  from  the  bed. 

Then  Dick  leaned  forward. 

"  Ha  has  been,"  he  said  distinctly  and  slowly.  "  He  was 
hsne  at  two  o'dock.  He  did-nirhat  he  came  for.  And 
he's  coming  a§sin  directly." 
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The  ey«t  doted  in  ngn  of  uient  and  opened  again. 

He  teoned  to  be  looking,  at  in  a  kind  of  meditation, 
at  nothing  in  particular.  It  was  as  a  man  who  waitt 
at  hit  ease  for  some  pleasant  little  event  that  will  nnroQ 
by  and  by.  He  wu  in  no  ecstasy,  and,  it  seemed,  in  no 
pain  and  in  no  fierce  expectation ;  he  was  simply  at  hit 
eate  and  waiting.  He  wat  content,  whatever  thoie  others 
mi^t  be. 

For  a  moment  it  crossed  the  young  dergyman'a  mind 
that  he  ought  to  pray  aloud,  but  the  thing  was  diwnisted 
instantly.  It  seemed  to  him  impertinent  nonsense. 
That  was  not  what  was  required.  It  was  his  business 
to  watch,  not  to  act. 

So,  little  by  little,  he  ceased  to  think  actively,  he  ceased 
to  consider  this  and  that.  At  first  he  had  wondered 
how  long  it  would  be  before  the  doctor  and  the  priest 
arrived.  (The  woman  had  gone  to  fetch  them.)  He 
had  wished  that  they  would  make  haste.  ...  He  had 
wondered  what  the  others  felt,  and  how  he  would  describe 
it  all  to  his  Vicar.  Now,  Uttle  by  Uttle,  all  this  ceased, 
and  the  peace  gjrew  within  and  without,  till  the  balance 
of  pressure  was  equalized  and  his  attention  floated  at 
the  perfect  poise. 

Again  there  was  no  symbol  or  analogy  that  presented 
itself.  It  was  not  even  by  n^;ation  that  he  thought. 
There  was  just  one  positive  element  that  included  all : 
time  seemed  to  mean  nothing,  the  ticks  of  the  dock  with 
the  painted  face  were  scarcdy  consecutive;  it  was  all  one, 
and  distance  was  nothing,  nor  nearness— not  even  the 
nearness  of  the  dying  face  against  the  pillows.  .  .  . 


It  was  so,  then,  that  something  of  that  state  to  which 
Frank  had  passed  communicated  itsdf  to  at  least  one 
of  those  who  saw  him  die. 
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A  littte  pMt  tte  hiU  boor  Fhuik  fpohi  tMln. 

^•P^  CMOi  ft  lew  aiBBtM  beion  idm  o'clock,  ftnd 
It  iMaM  to  hft¥B  oooM  fts  Dfttunlfy  ••  liie  hielf  .  Then 
WMnodvuu.  DO  dying  tpeech.  not  one  woid. 

ThoM  Mm  w«r»  than  mw  Urn  novo  ever  to  nUchtly 
in  bMl  ftnd  Ui  held  lilted  ft  Uttle.  Then  Ui  heiklnnk 
once  mon  end  the  Fftilnn  waa  complete. 
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